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INTRODUCTION 

A  SHORT  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE  OF 
THE   RAILWAY   BOOKSTALL 

THE  earliest  railway  bookstall  appears  to  have  been 
opened  at  Fenchurch  Street  Station  in  the  year  1841 ;  this 
example  was  followed  only  slowly  until  1850,  when  the 
system  of  railway  bookstalls  was  rapidly  and  largely 
extended  during  the  next  ten  years,  for  we  find  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Son  becoming  lessees  of  bookstalls  on 
the  London  and  North-Western,  South-Eastern,  Great 
Eastern,  Great  Northern,  North-Eastern,  and  South- 
western, as  well  as  other  railways,  until,  in  1863,  they 
may  have  been  said  to  have  had  depots  on  all  the  prin- 
cipal lines. 

In  the  same  decade,  too,  Messrs.  H.  B.  Marshall  and 
Sons  became  contractors  for  the  Great  Western  and  the 
South  Wales  Railways,  and  a  Bristol  firm  named  Walkley 
and  Son  supplied  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway.  Other 
one-station  agreements  were  made,  here  and  there, 
throughout  the  country,  as,  for  instance,  with  Mr. 
Sampson  of  York,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Leeds,  etc. 

The  first  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Underground 
Railway  was  completed  somewhere  about  1860,  and  was 
worked  by  the  Great  Western  Company  as  a  broad- 
gauge  line,  but  it  was  said  they  lost  two  hundred  pounds 
a  week,  and  they  gave  it  up  after  a  very  short  trial.  It 
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was  then  hastily  converted  into  narrow-gauge,  and 
worked  by  its  own  promoters  and  directors.  The  book- 
stall contractors  for  many  years  were  Messrs.  Willing,  of 
Farringdon  Street  and  King's  Cross,  but  in  1908  they 
relinquished  the  contract  in  favour  of  W.  H.  Smith  and 
Son,  and  confined  their  energies  to  their  old-established 
advertising  business. 

In  the  North  of  England  to  this  day  there  still  remains 
the  original  contractor  (Messrs.  Walker)  on  the  old  portion 
of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  running  from  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  by  way  of  Middlesbrough  and  Redcar,  to  Salt- 
burn. 

Messrs.  Menzies  in  Scotland  and  Messrs  Eason  in 
Ireland  are  now  the  predominant  contractors  for  those 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  appointment  by  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet,  in 
1885,  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith  to  be  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Irish  bookstalls  were  immedi- 
ately turned  over  to  Mr.  Eason,  of  Dublin,  and  the  name 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Son  disappeared  throughout  the  Irish 
system  as  in  a  single  day,  this  being  necessary  to  prevent 
any  shadow  of  disqualification  for  the  holding  of  the 
Government  office.  Owing  to  the  Sudden  overthrow  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government  on  the  question  of  "  Three 
Acres  and  a  Cow,"  Mr.  Smith  held  that  office  for  less 
than  a  week,  but  the  contracts  for  the  bookstalls  in 
Ireland  were  never  resumed. 

From  1863  till  1905  nearly  the  whole  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  bookstalls,  about  a  thousand  in  number,  were 
the  property  of  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  and  their  firm 
earned  for  itself  a  prominent  position  in  the  commercial 
life  of  the  country,  and  a  name  second  to  none  for  honour, 
integrity,  and  upright  dealing. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  great  surprise  that  when  they 
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lost  the  contracts  of  the  Great  Western  and  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railways  in  1905,  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  their  staff  enthusiastically  elected  to  remain  in 
their  service,  and  open  the  shops  which  the  firm  had 
decided  should  take  the  place  of  their  bookstalls  in  the 
various  towns  on  those  systems. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  before  the  days  of  railways 
the  firm's  founder  had  a  system  of  express-carts. 
Directly  The  Times  and  other  newspapers  were  issued, 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  these  carts  were 
started  off  with  addressed  single  copies  and  packages, 
and  instructed  to  speed  along  until  they  overtook  the 
coaches  which  had  left  London  at  five  in  the  early 
morning,  thus,  in  many  instances,  saving  a  whole  day's 
delay  to  customers  of  the  firm.  But  for  this  enterprise 
the  newspapers  would  naturally  have  had  to  wait  over 
till  the  next  day's  coach,  or  at  any  rate  till  the  evening 
mail.  On  the  death  of  His  Majesty  King  William  IV. 
in  1837  tne  newspapers  containing  an  account  of  the 
decease  had  all  been  delivered  in  Dublin  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Royal  Messenger  with  the  Government 
ofiicial  tidings  of  the  King's  death.  The  express-carts 
on  that  occasion  had  instructions  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Holyhead,  obtaining  relays  of  horses  as  they  went  along, 
and  to  spare  no  expense  in  chartering  a  special  steamboat 
for  Dublin.  Notwithstanding  all  this  lavish  enterprise 
and  expenditure,  I  have  heard  unthinking  people  say 
that  the  railways  were  the  making  of  the  firm,  entirely 
ignoring  the  fact  that  it  was  a  comparatively  wealthy 
firm  before  the  railways  came  into  existence. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  well  known  that  the  founder  of 

the  firm  had  such  faith  in  the  newly-discovered  electric 

telegraphs,  that  he  invested  very  largely,  and  was  allowed 

special  advantages,  one  being  that  his  branches  were 
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supplied  with  forms  which  were  accepted  at  all  the  tele- 
graph offices  in  England  and  Wales  at  half  the  ordinary 
rate  of  payment.  Therefore,  when  the  Government  in 
1872  bought  the  original  shareholders  out,  the  result 
was  a  very  handsome  surplus — an  instance  of  business 
expansion  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  d6  with  the 
railways. 

Even  after  the  railways  were  established,  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Son,  always  first  on  the  road,  chartered  on  occasions 
special  express-engines  which  gave  the  firm  the  premier 
position  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 

As  an  old  employee  of  that  honourable  firm,  in  various 
capacities,  from  my  youthful  managership  of  a  sub-stall 
rising,  step  by  step,  to  larger  businesses  with  important 
wholesale  trade  connections,  and  finishing  my  career  as 
District  Superintendent,  I  may  justly  claim  to  have 
"  passed  through  the  mill,"  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  recount  a  few  incidents  of  railway  bookstall  life 
of  interest  to  the  general  public. 
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CHAPTER  I 

BOYHOOD  AND  YOUTH 

"  All  the  World's  a  stage; 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Boyhood — Legal  greatness  and  association  with  an  infant 
Marquis  missed — Beginning  of  bookstall  career- — New 
bronze  coinage  of  1860 — Cartloads  of  copper  in  Portugal 
— Top-hats  and  swallow-tails  for  railway  ticket-collectors 
— Buying  stamps  in  the  rain — Tom  Thumb  and  his 
wife — Siamese  twins — Chinese  giant  "  Chang  " — County 
families  travelling  by  rail  in  own  carriages  — Luggage  on 
roof  of  railway  coaches — Oscillation :  no  screw  couplings 
— Greaser's  chair — Low  railway  platforms — Locking 
doors  of  carriages — Travelling  clockman — George  and 
the  railway  linch-pin — Gallop  for  first  position — Jack- 
tars  en  route — Ireland's  quick  boat- train — Change  of 
bookstall  contract — 1862  Exhibition — Neath  sub-stall 
— Wind  v.  steam — Novels  in  the  sixties:  High  prices — 
"Pepper's  Ghost":  adventure  of  a  quartet — Truck  to 
truck  brakes-men — Passenger  coaches  without  roofs — 
Mummers — Sayers  and  Heenan — A  shilling  for  Sunday's 
Times  —  Garibaldi  —  Jenny  Lind's  third  fortune — 
Wombwell's  Menagejrie — Pearse  drives  circus  drag. 

WHEN  I  was  a  young  boy  nine  years  old  I  went  with 
my  widowed  mother  on  a  visit  to  my  great-uncle 
at  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  one  day  after  four 
o'clock  dinner  he  took  me  between  his  knees  and  asked 
my  mother  what  she  "  intended  to  make  of  me." 
Her  reply  was:  "  Indeed,  uncle,  I  don't  know." 
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Whereupon  he  said:  "  Well,  he  must  come  here  in 
March  next  and  be  educated,  and  we  will  make  a 
lawyer  of  him."  After  further  conversation  this 
was  arranged,  but  unfortunately  the  old  gentleman, 
who  had  no  children  of  his  own,  having  married 
late  in  life,  died  somewhat  suddenly  and  intestate, 
in  the  February — just  a  month  before  I  was  to  go 
there.  Hence  the  arrangements  for  my  education 
and  legal  training  fell  through,  and,  as  I  tell  my 
friends,  there  went  my  chance  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lorship of  England,  and  a  seat  on  the  Woolsack  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ! 

Another  chance  of  greatness  missed  was  owing 
to  the  sudden  death  of  the  second  Marquis  of  Bute, 
which  occurred  on  March  i8th,  1848,  just  six 
months  after  the  birth  of  his  heir.  After  dinner  at 
Cardiff  Castle  that  day  his  lordship's  doctor  (having 
dined  with  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness)  had 
scarcely  reached  the  outer  ^ate  of  the  castle,  when 
a  footman  came  running  to  him  begging  that  he 
would  return,  as  the  Marquis  had  fallen  down  in  a 
fit.  Everything  was  done  that  was  possible  to 
revive  consciousness,  but  in  vain,  life  being  extinct. 
Examination  afterwards  proved  that  the  heart  had 
jumped  out  of  its  socket,  owing,  it  was  supposed, 
to  his  lordship's  joy  at  the  birth  of  his  infant  son. 
The  infant's  mother  was  the  second  wife,  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Hastings.  My 
mother  had  been  maid  to  the  first  Marchioness, 
having  been  chosen  as  a  daughter  of  a  county  family 
reduced  in  circumstances,  and  her  sister,  until  her 
marriage,  housekeeper  for  ten  years  to  the  then  Earl 
Grey.  My  mother  had  been  requested  to  attend  at 
the  castle  that  day;  my  father  had  driven  her  in, 
and  it  was  while  she  was  awaiting  the  interview  that 
the  catastrophe  happened.  Owing  to  the  commotion 
my  mother  left  the  castle,  and  was  informed  after- 
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wards  that  it  had  been  the  Marquis's  desire  that  she 
should  become  nurse  to  his  son  and  heir,  John 
Patrick,  who  was  just  a  month  older  than  myself. 
The  Marquis  knew  that  my  mother's  father, William 
Matthew  of  Rhoose,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Welsh 
Princes  through  the  third  branch  of  Sir  David 
Matthew's  family  of  Llandaff,  and  her  mother  a 
descendant  of  the  Morgans  of  Tredegar  Park, 
Needless  to  say  whatever  intention  may  have  been 
in  the  Marquis's  mind  regarding  my  mother  was 
never  carried  out  in  any  way,  and  as  other  arrange- 
ments were  pending,  my  father  and  mother  removed 
to  the  North  of  England,  where  my  father  died  in 
1851.  My  mother  remained  there  till  1856,  when  she 
returned  to  her  family  connections  in  South  Wales. 

There  is  to  most  people,  and  boys  especially,  a 
fascination  about  a  railway  station,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  that  I  was  attracted  thereto,  and 
willingly  left  the  beginning  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  printing  apprenticeship,  for  a  situation  at 
one  of  Messrs.  Horace  Marshall  and  Son's  railway 
bookstalls  in  the  year  1859.  I*1  mv  mind's  eye  I 
see  the  printed  envelopes  for  the  then  head  office 
of  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Sons,  Gracechurch  Street, 
London,  E.G.,  before  that  firm  removed  many  years 
ago  to  their  present  extensive  premises  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Also,  I  have  a  vision  of  the 
late  Mr.  Marshall,  father  of  the  present  Sir  Horace 
Marshall,  coming  down  to  Cardiff  to  take  the  stock 
and  balance  the  account  in  1860.  His  portly 
presence  and  quiet,  pleasant  manner  gave  me  the 
impression  of  an  ideal  business  gentleman.  His 
single  ornament  was  a  golden  globe  pendant  to  his 
watch-chain. 

In  1860  the  new  bronze  coinage  came  into  circu- 
lation, and  some  shops  sold  two  pennies  for  twopence- 
halfpenny  and  two  halfpennies  for  three-halfpence. 
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The  decrease  in  the  weight  of  copper  coins  carried 
about  the  country  to-day  as  compared  with  sixty 
years  ago  must  amount  to  hundreds  of  tons.  I  knew 
one  wholesale  newsagent  who  collected  all  he  could 
of  the  old  heavy  copper  coins  and  stored  them  in 
barrels,  expecting  the  Government  would  call  them 
in  at  a  premium.  When  he  found  this  would  not 
be  so,  he  wished  all  his  friends  to  make  it  known  that 
any  amount  of  copper  change  could  be  had  at 
Mr.  Corin's.  Hence  the  railways  and  large  businesses 
needing  copper  applied  to  him,  but  even  then  it  took 
him  months  to  clear  out  his  huge  accumulation.  It 
reminded  me  of  what  the  English  lessee  of  the  gas- 
works at  Oporto  told  me,  that  there  some  of  his  large 
consumers  would  pay  their  accounts  with  a  cart-load 
of  Portuguese  copper  coins.  In  our  country  some 
of  the  elderly  market-people  would  refuse  the  new 
coins,  and  ask  customers  to  give  them  the  old  copper 
coinage. 

In  those  days  the  railway  ticket-collectors  were 
uniformed  in  swallow-tail  coats  and  top  hats,  I 
suppose  in  imitation  of  the  old  Peel -it  e  constabulary 
— possibly  to  overawe  any  travellers  that  might  at- 
tempt to  travel  without  tickets.  The  London  police 
continued  the  high  hats  until  1870. 

In  some  out-of-the-way  places  in  my  boyhood 
there  still  lingered  post-offices  with  a  trap-window 
in  the  wall,  at  which  would-be  purchasers  of  stamps, 
etc.,  must  stand  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather; 
but  these  were  fast  giving  place  to  better  accom- 
modation, until  in  the  twentieth  century  we  have 
palatial  buildings  giving  every  facility  for  the 
transaction  of  postal  business. 

On  the  railway  platform  in  1859  I  saw  "  General  " 
Tom  Thumb,  the  American  dwarf  and  his  wife, 
both  about  twenty-two  inches  high,  with  their 
miniature  carriage  drawn  by  two  small  goats — all 
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of  which  could  be  put  into  a  first-class  compartment. 
Their  tour  in  this  country  was  very  successful,  and 
crowded  houses  came  to  see  them  on  exhibition. 

Very  different  in  contrast,  some  years  later,  were 
the  platform  sights  I  had  of  the  Siamese  Twins  and 
the  Chinese  giant  "  Chang."  The  twins  were  happy 
and  smiling,  and  did  not  appear  to  suffer  any 
inconvenience  by  being  joined  breast  to  breast, 
but  were  able  to  walk  as  if  arm-in-arm.  I  marvelled, 
however,  at  the  height  of  the  giant,  about  eight  feet, 
whose  head  seemed  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  roofs 
of  the  railway  carriages,  and  necessitated  a  con- 
siderable stoop  when  he  entered  his  first-class 
"  reserved  "  compartment. 

In  those  days  I  often  saw  county  families  travelling 
in  their  own  carriages  on  carriage-trucks  in  the  rear 
of  the  trains.  Thus  they  enjoyed  their  own  private 
saloon  by  simply  paying  their  first-class  tickets  and 
freightage  of  their  carriage.  These  charges  they 
would  pay  in  any  case  when  they  went  to  town  for 
the  London  season  whether  they  chose  to  use  their 
own  carriage  or  a  railway  compartment.  There  is 
no  need  for  this  to-day,  as  the  railway  companies 
provide  luxurious  family  saloons.  The  broad-gauge 
coaches  had  a  double  compartment  reserved  for 
luggage,  and  when  these  were  full  the  overflow 
luggage  was  placed  on  the  roofs,  which  were  fitted 
with  grid  and  straps  for  the  purpose.  In  those  early 
days  I  often  saw  porters  going  up  ladders  with 
trunks,  boxes,  and  portmanteaux.  This  resulted  in 
occasional  claims  for  damage,  as,  if  above  a  certain 
measurement,  the  luggage  would  catch  the  tops  of 
bridges,  and  the  contents  be  scattered  on  the  line. 

In  the  early  fifties,  when  there  were  no  screw- 
couplings  to  keep  the  passenger  coaches  from 
oscillating  and  bumping  one  another  as  coal-trucks 
do  now,  I  experienced  many  a  hard  knock  while 
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travelling  second-class.  My  little  legs,  not  being 
long  enough  to  rest  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  caused 
me  to  lose  my  balance  every  time  the  train  started, 
bumping  my  head  back  against  the  boarded  partition 
of  the  compartment  (only  first-class  had  cushions 
then)  and  similarly  at  every  stop  I  was  jerked  forward 
off  my  seat  on  to  the  opposite  one,  fortunate  if  my 
mother  or  some  other  passenger  saved  me  from 
trying  which  was  hardest — the  wood  of  the  seat  or 
my  own  little  person.  I  remember,  too,  the  iron 
seat  at  the  back  of  the  broad-gauge  engines ;  it  was 
made  for  the  greaser  of  the  train,  like  a  hall-porter's 
chair,  to  keep  off  the  wind  when  running.  At  the 
different  stations  he  got  down  and  put  yellow  grease, 
like  butter,  into  the  wheel-boxes  to  prevent  friction 
at  the  axles,  for  if  these  became  overheated,  as 
occasionally  happened,  flames  would  break  out, 
causing  serious  delay.  Sometimes,  even,  the  coach 
would  have  to  be  shunted  off  altogether,  when  the 
passengers  had  to  find  seats  in  the  other  carriages. 
This  arrangement  was  soon  improved  upon  by 
appointing  special  men  at  the  more  important 
stations  to  grease  the  boxes  and  examine  the  wheels 
by  tapping.  Nowadays  oil  is  used  instead  of  grease 
as  being  the  cleaner  and  better  lubricant. 

In  those  days  all  the  platforms  were  built  low 
down,  only  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above  the  rails, 
and  I  have  seen  it  very  difficult  for  elderly  people  to 
climb  up  into  their  seats.  At  many  of  the  principal 
stations  a  small  movable  three-step  stair  was  kept 
to  facilitate  the  ascent  and  descent  of  passengers 
needing  special  care  and  help.  Indeed,  so  careful 
were  the  railway  companies,  that  at  the  departure 
of  all  trains  a  warning  hand-bell  was  rung  by  the 
door-keeper  for  passengers  to  take  their  seats,  and 
when  this  had  been  done,  all  the  carriage-doors  on 
both  sides  were  locked,  the  idea  being  to  prevent  any 
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inadvertent  opening  of  the  carriage-door,  causing 
injury  or  death  to  any  person.  This  procedure  was 
followed,  more  or  less  strictly,  until  the  early 
seventies,  when  the  public  woke  up  to  the  danger  of 
being  locked  in  if  a  train  should  run  off  the  line 
and  be  overturned,  or  should  they  be  alone  with 
some  dangerous  character  who  might  suddenly  be 
tempted  to  commit  outrage  or  murder  or  both,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  first-class  compartment  murder 
on  the  North  London  Railway  in  the  year  1871. 
After  this  crime  a  great  outcry  was  made,  and 
correspondence  in  the  newspapers  arose  which 
resulted  in  all  the  carriage-doors  being  left  unlocked 
for  the  future. 

Through  the  fifties  and  until  the  sixties  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  railway  companies  to  make 
arrangements  with  clock  manufacturers  to  ensure 
uniform  time  at  all  the  stations  by  sending  a  man 
once  a  week  from  station  to  station  to  make  sure 
the  clocks  were  keeping  good  time.  I  remember 
an  old  employee  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Henessy  and 
Son,  watch  and  clock  manufacturers  at  Swansea, 
starting  early  every  Monday  morning  to  wind  up  the 
station  clocks  on  the  South  Wales  Railway  between 
Swansea  and  Grange  Court,  the  junction  for  Great 
Western  stations — Swindon,  Bristol,  etc.  At  every 
station  a  porter  was  told  off  to  have  the  ladder 
ready  and  wait  by  the  clock  while  the  clockman 
ascended,  wound  the  clock,  and  adjusted  the  hands 
for  the  needed  few  seconds.  If  necessary,  the  train 
was  kept  a  minute  or  two  for  him  so  that  he  might 
do  the  journey  in  one  day.  On  Tuesday  of  each 
week  he  took  all  the  down  stations  between  Swansea 
and  New  Milford  in  the  same  manner.  If  any 
clock  would  not  go  or  became  erratic,  he  made  a 
special  journey  and  changed  it.  But  this  was  not 
often.  Years  after,  when  the  old  man  (whose  name 
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was,  I  think,  Lane)  had  retired  and  was  over  fourscore 
years  old,  he  used  to  walk  up  to  the  Swansea  book- 
stall to  see  me  and  to  relate  news  of  his  son  in  London. 
The  father  was  proud  of  his  son's  being  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  City  parcels  receiving  offices  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  son  was  then  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  had  become  nearly  blind  by  so 
much  continuous  writing,  but  the  father's  sight  was 
wonderfully  good,  for  he  could  when  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age  adjust  a  watch  or  clock,  and  read  small 
print  without  spectacles.  How  different  those  days 
were  from  the  present  time,  when  all  railway  clocks 
are  synchronized  by  telegraph  each  morning  at  ten 
o'clock  precisely  by  a  given  signal  of  Greenwich 
time. 

An  old  farmer  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  was 
travelling  in  1859  with  his  waggoner  in  an  excursion, 
the  train  not  going  more  than  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  the  first  time  the  waggoner  had  been 
in  a  train,  and  my  friend  found  him  intently  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  at  the  bridges  and  fields  as 
they  flitted  by,  astonishment  being  pictured  on 
his  countenance.  My  friend  asked  him:  "  Well, 
George,  what  art  thee  thinking?"  Presently,  with 
a  broad  smile  he  replied:  "  By  gum,  master  ! 
where  should  we  be  if  the  linen-pin  of  our  carriage- 
wheel  was  to  come  out  ?" 

George's  fear  about  the  railway  linch-pin  coming 
out  reminds  me  of  an  incident.  It  was  about  1857, 
I  remember,  that  I  played  with  my  cousins  over  the 
houses  their  father  (my  mother's  cousin)  was  building 
at  Cardiff.  We  used  to  play  hide-and-seek,  and 
walk  about  the  joists  of  the  first  and  second  floors, 
before  the  flooring-boards  were  laid,  like  cats,  or 
carry  all  kinds  of  materials  up  ladders  to  the  top 
just  before  the  roofs  were  put  on.  But  beyond 
this  there  stands  out  in  my  memory  one  particular 
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day  on  which  I  accompanied  Henry  their  haulier 
to  the  quarry  for  stone.  None  of  my  companions 
was  with  me  on  this  occasion,  and  Henry  and  I 
jogged  along  at  a  walking  pace  followed  by  the  bull 
drawing  a  long,  narrow  cart  on  three  wheels,  under 
the  care  of  Henry's  eldest  son  John.  When  we  came 
to  the  cross-road  that  led  from  the  turnpike  road 
to  the  quarry — half  a  mile  more  or  less — Henry  saw 
what  a  string  of  carts  were  in  front  of  him,  and 
being  determined  not  to  be  so  far  behind,  he  said 
to  me,  "  Hold  tight,  and  I  will  put  my  horse  at  a 
gallop  and  pass  all  these  carts — I  haven't  patience 
to  wait  my  turn  behind  them."  No  sooner  said 
than  done :  he  turned  his  horse  (a  good  light  hack) 
on  to  the  waste  land  at  the  side,  and  galloped 
"  Boxer  "  past  his  confreres,  who  laughingly  jeered 
at  us,  expecting  either  our  linch-pin  would  come 
out  and  our  wheel  off,  or  our  cart  be  overturned  as 
we  bumped  along  from  side  to  side  and  hummock  to 
hummock!  Well,  we  marvellously  escaped  an 
upset  and  had  the  laugh  of  those  who  were  still 
plodding  on,  as  we  met  them  on  our  way  back  with 
our  proper  load.  Of  course,  the  bull-drawn  cart  took 
its  turn  in  the  long  procession  of  carts,  and  did  not 
complete  its  journey  until  three  hours  later. 

About  this  time  the  Great  Eastern  steamship  was 
laid  up  for  some  time  in  Milford-Haven,  as  few  docks 
could  then  accommodate  so  large  a  vessel.  The 
public  being  very  anxious  to  see  this  leviathan,  the 
railway  company  ran  excursion  trains,  and  crowds 
paid  their  shilling  of  admission  to  board  and  be 
shown  over  the  vessel.  I  remember  about  500 
Jack-tars  coming  all  the  way  from  Portsmouth,  and 
a  lively  lot  they  weie,  for  the  driver  of  the  broad- 
gauge  engine  said  they  were  like  cats  and  monkeys 
climbing  in  and  out  of  the  windows,  sitting,  standing, 
and  lying  down  on  the  roofs  while  the  train  was 
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going  at  full  speed.  It  was  no  use  locking  the 
doors  of  the  compartments,  for  the  weather  being 
very  hot,  the  cool  breeze  of  the  roof  was  too  tempting 
for  our  friends  the  sailors. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  railway  directors 
thus  early  made  an  effort  to  establish  a  quick  boat- 
train  from  Paddington  to  New  Milford  for  Water- 
ford  and  Cork,  and  I  remember  the  first  trial  train, 
consisting  of  broad-gauge  engine  and  three  coaches 
with  Union  Jack  flagstaff  strapped  to  the  front  of 
the  engine,  as  the  train  went  flying  through  Cardiff. 
It  was  intended  to  do  the  whole  journey — 260  miles 
—in  four  and  a  half  hours,  with  one  stop  only  at 
Newport.  As  an  experiment  it  was  quite  a  success, 
though  it  was  not  then  adopted,  as  all  good  things 
have  a  premature  period,  but  it  led  on  to  later 
developments  which  have  culminated  in  the  present- 
day  excellent  service  between  London  and  Ireland 
via  Fishguard. 

Messrs.  Marshall  and  Sons  were  succeeded  in  their 
contract  for  the  Great  Western  and  the  South 
Wales  Railways  by  the  larger  firm  of  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Son  in  January,  1861,  and  I  became  henceforth 
an  employee  of  the  latter  iirm.  Although  but  a 
youth  at  the  time,  I  was  chosen  to  act  as  deputy  for 
the  manager  while  he  went  for  his  holiday  in  the  same 
year,  and  again  the  next  year  while  he  was  away 
for  a  week  or  so  at  the  1862  Exhibition  in  London. 
The  firm,  by  the  way,  published  for  that  Exhibition 
a  shilling  "  Popular  Guide,"  which  was  a  great 
success.  In  the  case  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
which  then  extended  from  Paddington  to  Bristol 
and  Gloucester,  before  the  amalgamation  with  the 
South  Wales  Railway  and  other  lines,  there  was  an 
interval  of  two  years,  during  which  Messrs.  Collings 
and  Son,  of  Brighton,  were  lessees  of  the  bookstalls 
for  one  year,  and  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Co.  for  the  other, 
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both  of  which  firms  being  unsuccessful,  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Son  were  asked  to  take  over  the  bookstall  con- 
tract in  1863. 

To  manage  even  a  sub-stall  or  small  bookstall 
under  the  manager  of  a  larger  one  is  not  quite  so 
easy  as  it  looks,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  manage 
the  bookstall  at  Neath  under  the  supervision  of  the 
manager  of  the  larger  one  at  Swansea.  The  distance 
between  the  two  in  my  case  was  eight  miles,  so  my 
railway  journey  to  and  fro  was  sixteen  miles  'per 
diem,  for  which  the  firm  provided  a  contract  travel- 
ling ticket.  Later  on  it  was  found  advisable  for  me 
to  lodge  at  the  town  of  the  sub-stall,  and  only  go 
down  to  the  parent  stall  three  times  a  week.  This 
I  did  by  the  early  morning  mail  at  four  o'clock, 
returning  by  the  up-train  in  time  to  open  for  the 
morning  business.  Knowing  all  the  guards,  I  was 
often  allowed  to  ride  with  them,  and  rejoiced  when 
permitted  to  try  my  strength  on  the  hand-brake 
whenever  the  engine  whistled  in  a  mellow  tone  for 
it  to  be  put  on,  as  in  cases  of  going  downhill  or  signals 
against.  In  those  days  there  were  no  steam  or 
vacuum  continuous  brakes,  and  I  have  known  a 
train  climbing  the  bank  being  actually  blown  back 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  guards  obliged  to 
sprag  the  wheels,  divide  the  train,  and  take  half  first, 
returning  for  the  other  half,  and  joining  the  two 
halves  together  again  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  re- 
member spragging  one  wheel,  and  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  my  boyish  efforts  helped,  in  some  slight  degree, 
to  attain  the  desired  object. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  the  output  of  new 
novels  was  small — about  one  per  week — and  usually 
the  first  editions  were  issued  in  three  volumes  at  a 
guinea  and  a  half,  which  custom  continued  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the  subscription 
libraries  revolted  from  having  to  pay  so  large  a 
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price.  The  greatly  increased  output,  which  had 
gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  had  been  a  heavy  tax 
upon  the  libraries,  and  caused  the  life  of  the  novel 
to  be  shortened  to  a  few  brief  months  only.  The 
victory  was  won  by  the  libraries  in  the  later  nineties, 
who  boycotted  one  of  the  late  Miss  Braddon's  stories, 
demanding  that  first  editions  should  thenceforth 
be  published  in  one  volume,  and  the  price  limited 
to  six  shillings,  which  almost  immediately  became 
the  custom,  for  private  purchasers  of  novels,  outside 
the  libraries,  at  the  previous  exorbitant  price,  were 
very  few. 

There  were  older  works  of  fiction  in  various  series 
at  five  shillings  published  by  famous  houses,  such  as 
Chapman  and  Hall,  Hurst  and  Blackett,  Smith 
Elder,  Macmillan,  etc.  These  embraced  the  works 
of  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  the  Misses  Bronte,  Yonge,  Mulock,  and  Jane 
Austen;  also  the  novels  of  William  Black,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Dickens,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  This  phalanx  of  good 
authors  was  flanked  by  Hugh  Miller,  Charles  and 
Henry  Kingsley,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Lytton, 
Whyte-Melville,  and  other  writers,  who  surrounded 
the  dry  facts  of  science  and  history  with  rich 
imaginative  colouring.  Captain  Marryat's,  Fenimore 
Cooper's,  and  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  stories  for  boys 
were  household  words  in  all  schools.  The  "  Run 
and  Read  "  series  at  eighteenpence,  and  the  "  Cottage 
Library  "  at  one  shilling  per  volume  embraced  a  vast 
variety  of  fiction,  semi-fiction,  and  books  such  as 
Mrs.  Beecher-Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  Miss 
Wetherell's  "Wide,  Wide  World."  Two-shilling 
volumes  of  novels  in  picture  covers  were  published 
by  Routledge,  David  Bryce,  and  other  publishers. 
Amongst  the  many  were  G.  P.  R.  James's  hundred 
or  more  historical  novels,  the  works  of  Theodore 
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Hook  and  Albert  Smith,  and  good  translations  of 
Alexander  Dumas,  etc.  The  Harrison  Ains worth 
series — "  Rookwood,"  "  Miser's  Daughter,"  etc., 
in  picture  boards  at  three  shillings — had  a  good  sale. 
Last,  but  not  least  to  me,  there  were  Charles  Lever's 
stories,  sold  in  1859  at  eight  shillings  per  volume, 
and  I  remember  my  first  "  Prentice  "  sale  at  the 
stall  (a  sale  of  which  I  was  proud  at  the  time)  was 
Lever's  "  Charles  O'Malley  " — two  volumes,  sixteen 
shillings;  but  later  on  cheaper  editions  began  to 
appear  at  two  shillings,  and  were  then  considered 
wonderful  value. 

I  began  each  day  by  opening  and  dressing  the 
stall,  and  spreading  out  the  local  daily  and  other 
newspapers,  and  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  all 
the  regular  travellers,  getting  to  know  the  require- 
ments of  each.  Being  so  far  away  from  London,  the 
Metropolitan  papers  did  not  reach  me  until  the 
afternoon,  and  when  my  consignment  arrived  I  had 
to  deal  out  certain  quantities  to  three  chemists  who 
were  trade  customers  of  the  firm;  at  the  same  time 
I  had  to  serve  customers  for  single  copies  and  other 
goods. 

A  private  messenger  used  to  call  every  afternoon 
for  a  copy  of  The  Times  for  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Vale  of  Neath  Railway,  and  he  with  three 
others  from  the  General  Manager's  office  determined 
to  see  "  Pepper's  Ghost,"  which  was  then  on  tour 
at  Swansea,  eight  miles  distant.  The  four  adven- 
turers furnished  on  their  return  journey  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  rhyme  of  the  "  Little  Nigger 
Boys."  The  trains  not  serving  to  return  the  same 
night,  a  dog-cart  was  hired,  and  the  party  duly 
arrived  in  time  for  the  evening  performance.  After 
the  entertainment  they  visited  the  "  Three  Lamps  " 
Bar,  and  also  the  inn  where  they  had  put  up  the 
pony,  in  order  to  fortify  themselves  against  ghosts 
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on  their  dark  drive  home.  After  drinking  one 
another's  healths,  and  success  to  Professor  Pepper, 
they  went  out  to  the  inn  yard  for  the  pony.  There, 
in  counting,  they  found  one  man  missing,  but  soon 
made  up  the  right  number  of  four,  as  one  of  the 
party  kept  dodging  in  and  out  among  the  others 
and  was  counted  twice.  The  pony  being  fresh  and 
anxious  to  get  home  somewhat  hurried  them,  so  they 
started  off  at  a  good  pace  up  the  High  Street,  and 
along  the  rising  road  through  the  squalid  part  of 
the  town  called  by  a  misnomer  "  Greenhill."  Be- 
fore reaching  the  open  country,  however,  the  back- 
seat occupant,  dozing,  fell  off  and  was  left  behind 
to  come  back  by  the  next  morning's  first  train  in 
company  with  number  four,  who  had  been  un- 
wittingly left  behind  at  the  start.  Oblivious  of 
their  depleted  numbers,  the  two  on  the  front-seat 
got  along  comfortably  until  within  three  miles  of 
Neath,  when  the  pony  by  a  sleepy  jerk  of  the 
rein  was  driven  against  a  side  bank  and  the  two 
occupants  thrown  out.  A  mile  farther  on  a  collier 
going  very  early  to  work  stopped  the  horse,  walked 
with  the  empty  trap  back  along  the  road,  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  now  fully  awakened  and  somewhat 
disconsolate  two,  who  reached  home  without 
further  mishap,  there  to  attend  to  their  cuts  and 
bruises,  which  happily  were  not  serious. 

Apropos  of  the  Vale  of  Neath  Railway,  fifty-six 
years  ago  I  used  to  watch  the  long  trains  of  about 
one  hundred  loaded  coal-trucks  brought  down  the 
steep  descent  from  Aberdare,  the  brakes  being 
worked  by  two  men  going  from  truck  to  truck  on 
the  moving  train,  working  the  brakes  with  their 
toes  while  they  clung  on  with  their  hands,  the 
engine-brake  being  hard  on  too,  and  no  steam 
used  all  the  way  down  the  long  incline.  This  primi- 
tive working  has,  of  course,  been  entirely  changed 
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now  for  many  years  by  the  institution  of  very  heavy 
brake-vans,  both  sheltering  the  guards  in  bad 
weather,  and  making  the  dangerous  going  from  truck 
to  truck  unnecessary. 

It  was  on  the  Vale  of  Neath  Railway  that  third 
class  carriages  without  roofs  were  running  in  the 
early  sixties,  or  if  some  had  roofs  the  sides  were  open; 
travelling  thus  in  pouring  rain  or  driving  snow 
with  umbrellas  up,  and  sometimes  amid  an  additional 
shower  of  cinders  thrown  out  by  the  engine,  was  not 
a  comfortable  experience.  A  far  pleasanter  sight 
of  my  boyhood  were  the  mummers  who  masqueraded 
in  horses'  heads  and  other  disguises,  and  amused  the 
friends  gathered  around  the  blazing  hearths  of  farm- 
houses in  Wales  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
No  one  knew  who  they  were,  as  their  personalities 
were  kept  secret,  and  their  buffoonery — highly 
•diverting — was  often  witty  and  refined,  though 
occasionally  coarse,  rough  words  in  Welsh  would 
come  out.  Their  visits  were  mostly  unexpected, 
perhaps  only  one  visit  to  each  farm-house  about  the 
Christmas  season.  They  were  regaled  with  many 
good  things  to  eat  and  drink,  and  could  manage  to 
partake  of  hospitality  without  taking  off  their 
disguises.  The  old  custom  has  since  died  out,  but 
was  no  doubt  a  survival  of  the  mystery  plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  came  down  to  us  from  pre- 
Reformation  times,  and  were  common  in  all  Catholic 
communities.  These  mummers  were  formerly  a 
great  feature  in  Yorkshire  also. 

In  1864,  on  the  Saturday  that  Bell's  Life  (then 
published  weekly  at  fivepence)  reported  the  great 
pugilistic  encounter  between  Tom  Sayers  and  John 
C.  Heenan,  the  Benicia  Boy  of  America,  I  soon  sold 
out  every  sporting  paper,  and  a  copy  of  Bell's  Life 
which  was  sold  by  me  for  fivepence  in  the  afternoon 
was  the  same  day  at  evening  put  up  to  auction  at  the 
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Castle  Hotel,  and  fetched  half  a  sovereign.  Pugi- 
lism being  then  interdicted  by  the  police,  Tom 
Sayers  and  Heenan  were  clandestinely  conveyed  out 
of  London  to  Farnham  in  a  pantechnicon  furniture 
van.  .  On  the  common  at  Farnham  the  sporting 
crowd  "  in  the  know"  soon  gathered  together,  and 
several  rounds  between  the  prize-fighters  were  fought 
before  the  police  suddenly  made  their  appearance 
and  stopped  the  fight  by  arresting  the  principals. 
I  do  not  now  remember  whether  they  were  charged 
at  Bow  Street  Police  Court,  but  there  were  no  further 
public  attempts,  and  soon  after  I  heard  of  a  belt 
being  awarded  to  each  combatant .  Heenan  returned 
to  America,  but  Tom  Sayers,  the  English  favourite 
and  the  lighter  weight,  settled  down,  after  trying 
to  run  a  circus,  to  the  keeping  of  a  public-house  in 
Bristol.  This  was  the  last  occasion  of  a  public 
prize-fight  in  this  country.  John  C.  Heenan,  the 
Benicia  Boy,  was  one  of  the  four  husbands  of  the 
beautiful  American  Jewess,  Adah  Isaacs  Menken, 
who  played  Mazeppa  at  Astley's  Amphitheatre, 
Leicester  Square,  London,  about  the  year  1862. 
London  Society  then  went  nearly  wild  over  her 
dashing  performances  on  horseback. 

Another  Saturday  at  seven-thirty,  as  one  of  our 
boys  was  doing  what  business  he  could  in  the  train 
by  which  he  was  to  return  to  the  parent  stall  at 
Swansea,  a  gentleman,  thinking  to  score  a  laugh 
from  the  others  in  the  first-class  smoking  compart- 
ment said:  "  Here;  my  boy,  if  you  will  get  me  to- 
morrow's Times  I  will  give  you  a  shilling."  '  Yes, 
sir,"  he  replied,  and  immediately  ran  round  to  the 
chief  stall  for  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  Times,  then 
published  at  twopence  on  a  Saturday,  and  brought 
it  to  him,  when  the  gentleman  said :  "  This  is  not  the 
paper  I  meant."  His  friends  overruled  his  objection, 
however,  and  he  laughingly  gave  the  boy  the  shilling. 
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I  well  remember  the  visit  of  General  Garibaldi 
to  this  country  in  1864  when  he  was  feted  and 
welcomed  as  an  ideal  hero.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  see 
him  now  standing  erect  on  the  railway  platform. 
I  had  a  deeper  interest  in  him  than  many,  for 
previously  I  had  volunteered  to  be  one  of  his  English 
contingent,  but,  providentially,  I  was  prevented 
from  becoming  an  "  Italian  Red-Shirt." 

Equally  well  do  I  recall  seeing  Jenny  Lind,  the 
"  Swedish  Nightingale,"  who  about  the  same  time 
was  on  tour  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  said  that  she 
had  made  two  fortunes  and  her  husband  had  run 
through  them,  and  now  she  was  making  a  third, 
although  she  was  supposed  to  have  appeared  behind 
the  footlights  for  the  last  time  in  1849.  Mentally 
I  still  see  her  beautiful  eyes,  curved  lips,  and  sloping 
shoulders  as  they  impressed  themselves  on  me 
half  a  century  ago. 

Also,  what  boy  can  forget  Wombwell's  Menagerie, 
and  Ginnett's  and  Lord  George  Sanger's  Circuses. 
When  the  Wombwells  stayed  with  my  mother  in 
the  early  fifties,  they  used  to  give  me  rides  on  the 
famous  St.  Bernard  dog  that  accompanied  them 
everywhere;  and  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that 
the  chief  circus  proprietor  gave  me  his  gold  watch 
to  play  with,  and  wanted  her  to  part  with  me, 
promising  to  give  me  a  gentlemanly  education  and 
an  assured  future  position,  but  her  widowed  heart 
could  not  part  with  her  only  boy.  Being  a  lover 
of  horses  and  a  rider  in  my  earliest  days,  I  was 
much  interested  in  a  famous  equestrian  who  in  one 
of  the  above-named  circuses  used  to  impersonate 
different  characters  while  galloping  round  the  ring — 
first  appearing  as  a  jolly  farmer,  then  groom,  sailor, 
jockey,  etc.,  receiving  the  applause  of  the  whole 
audience  of  the  great  tent  at  his  rapid  changes  on 
horseback  and  his  clever  presentations.  Later  on  in 
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the  last  of  the  fifties  I  knew  Mr.  Harry  Pearse,  an 
elder  brother  of  the  first  bookstall  manager  I  served 
under,  who  was  a  very  clever  whip.  When  the 
circus  visited  Chepstow  the  driver  of  the  drag 
containing  the  brass  band  said  he  could  not  drive 
the  whole  of  the  sixteen  horses  attached  through  that 
town  owing  to  its  steep  streets  and  very  difficult 
corners,  but  Mr.  Harry  Pearse  volunteered  to  do 
so,  and  did  it  so  successfully,  that  he  was  compli- 
mented by  all  the  sporting  gentry,  including  the  then 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  upon  his  unique  performance. 
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LIFE  AT  A  COUNTRY  STATION :    TIVERTON  JUNCTION 

"  Customer  at  a  Country  Bookstall :  '  Have  you  a  "  Sport- 
ing Life  "?  ' 

"  Manager  :  '  Not  very,  sir  1'  " — Punch- 
Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  bookstall  contract:  change  of 
Lessee — Tiverton  Junction — Sale  of  poems  in  Devon- 
shire dialect — "  Nathan  Hogg  "  in  royal  saloon,  and  his 
ride  on  railway-buffer — Tennyson's  "  Enoch  Arden  " — 
Dickens 's  monthly  parts — Lord  Palmerston  as  pugilist — 
Tiverton  town :  its  refreshing  coolness — Why  the  super- 
intendent had  a  trim  figure — Pumping  arrangements  at 
Junction — Mushroom  of  that  season — Monster  hog — 
German  dancing-master — A  train  twenty  minutes  before 
time — Tommy  Hopkins — Miles  of  the  Life  Guards — 
Driver  of  Queen  Victoria's  train — Rides  on  engines — 
A  neglected  warning — George's  fortnight — Clifton  Sus- 
pension Bridge:  Brunei's  original  basket  and  pulley — 
Bridge  of  Suicides :  a  miraculous  escape. 

IN  1863  the  contract  for  the  bookstalls  on  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Railway  was  given  up  by  Mr.  Walkley 
of  Bristol,  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son  suc- 
ceeding thereto,  I  was  in  1864  promoted  to  take  sole 
charge  of  the  bookstall  at  Tiverton  Junction,  and 
coming  into  contact  one  day  with  Mr.  Walkley,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  taken  the  Gloucester  refresh- 
ment-rooms. In  course  of  conversation  he  said  he 
had  no  need  to  persuade  people  to  buy  food  for  the 
body,  though  he  had  often  spent  much  time  in 
persuading  them  to  buy  books  as  food  for  the 
mind. 
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One  of  my  early  experiences  in  the  West  of 
England  was  selling  "  Nathan  Hogg's  Poems  in  the 
Devonshire  Dialect,"  published  at  one  shilling  in 
paper  covers.  As  Nathan  Hogg's  book  has  now  been 
"  out  of  print  "  many  years,  and  copies  scarce,  I 
will  just  give  an  idea  of  two  of  his  poems.  In  one 
he  records  the  supposed  interview  between  a 
Devonshire  farmer,  and  the  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  King  Edward  VII.  By  some  extra- 
ordinary oversight  the  farmer  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  royal  saloon  on  the  express-train  while  stopping 
at  Taunton,  and  thence  on  the  journey  to  Exeter  he 
amused  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  with  remarks 
on  the  places  they  passed  in  the  train,  and  the  cele- 
brities who  lived  in  the  mansions  en  route.  Upon 
his  being  taken  to  task  by  the  railway  officials  at 
Exeter  for  presuming  to  enter  the  royal  carriage, 
he  innocently  confessed  his  ignorance,  and  said  the 
gentleman  "  were  wondrous  kind,"  and  that  he 
thought  the  carriage  were  "  crool  n'ate  for  second- 
class." 

The  other  poem  described  Nathan's  being  on 
business  one  day  at  Plymouth;  returning  to  the 
station  just  as  the  train  was  starting,  he  writes: 
"  Not  to  be  dud,  I  'urned  across,  and  got  astride  the 
buffer."  From  which  uncomfortable  seat  he  details 
his  sensations  of  travelling  through  the  tunnel,  etc, 
When  passing  a  wayside  station  (I  think  it  was 
Totnes),  the  station-master  with  great  astonishment 
shouted  out:  "  There  goes  Nathan  Hogg  !  !"  Who 
quickly  replied,  shaking  his  fist:  "  Yes,  you  villain; 
'twas  you  that  loss  the  dawg  !"  For  it  was  at  that 
station  that  Nathan,  by  the  bungling  of  the  parcels 
porter  had  lost  a  favourite  dog. 

Also  I  had  the  honour  of  selling  Lord  Tennyson's 
small  six-shilling  volume  of  "  Enoch  Arden,"  which 
was  much  discussed  in  the  newspapers  and  reviews 
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at  that  time.  In  1865  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  issued  his 
new  story  "  Our  Mutual  Friend  "  in  shilling  monthly 
parts  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall.  I 
think  the  story  extended  for  about  two  years,  and 
much  interest  was  awakened  as  each  monthly  part 
came  out.  The  complete  works,  such  as  "  Pick- 
wick," "  Dombey  and  Son,"  etc.,  were  done  in  five- 
shilling  volumes  in  green  cloth  with  gilt  back. 

At  Tiverton  in  1864  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Lord  Palmerston  (attended, by  two  tall  footmen)  in 
tete-d-tete  conversation  with  our  junction  coal- 
merchant,  who  in  shirt-sleeves  and  unlaced  boots 
paced  the  platform  beside  his  lordship,  the  two  deep 
in  political  affairs,  while  his  lordship  the  Prime 
Minister  waited  for  his  train  to  London.  On  the 
previous  night  the  Right  Hon.  Premier  had  addressed 
his  constituents  from  the  roof  of  the  portico  of  the 
'  Three  Tuns  Hotel"  and  bandied  chaff  with  his 
pugilistic  antagonist  the  butcher,  Rowcliffe  by  name, 
with  whom  in  his  blue  smock  his  lordship  often  had  a 
boxing  round  or  two,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
onlookers,  who  crowded  round  cheering  lustily. 

I  used  to  admire  the  little  town  of  Tiverton  for  its 
clear,  cool  streams  of  water  running  down  both 
sides  of  the  main  street;  it  was  most  refreshing  to 
the  eye  and  feelings  on  a  hot  summer's  day  when  one 
had  left  the  parched  air  of  the  railway  station  to 
walk  up  the  town. 

One  could  not  help  admiring,  also,  the  slight 
dapper  figure  of  its  then  Superintendent  of  Police, 
whose  alertness  was  surprising,  for  everyone  realized 
that  underneath  his  uniform  frock-coat — unadorned 
except  for  black  braid — buttoned  so  smartly  without 
a  crease  there  must  be  a — corset.  In  my  mind's 
eye  I  see  him  as,  over  fifty  years  ago  now,  with 
quick  stride  he  used  to  ascend  the  steep  main 
street. 
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At  the  Tiverton  Railway  Junction  there  was  a 
kind  of  circus  performance  each  day  when  a  horse 
harnessed  to  a  levered  bar  went  round  and  round 
in  a  circle  for  an  hour  or  more,  pumping  up  water  into 
the  elevated  tanks  for  the  due  feeding  of  the  boilers 
of  the  locomotive  engines.  That,  of  course,  has  long 
passed  away  as  a  primitive  arrangement  giving 
place  to  modern  steam  pumping  machinery. 

In  the  local  Gazette  newspaper  office  was  exhibited 
the  gigantic  mushroom  of  that  season,  thirty  inches 
in  circumference,  and  on  the  next  market-day  a 
crowd  of  country-folk  hung  round  the  shop-window 
to  view  the  monstrosity. 

Later  on  at  the  Christmas  market  was  shown  the 
carcass,  beautifully  dressed  with  ribbons  and  holly, 
of  a  monster  pig  weighing  thirty  score  or  six  hundred 
pounds.  As  a  matter  of  history,  a  Mr.  Blount  of 
Uphusband,  in  Wiltshire,  had  a  hog  thirty  score 
weight,  mentioned  by  William  Cobbett  in  1822. 

A  dancing-master  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  German, 
always  carried  a  brush  and  comb  in  the  tail-pocket 
of  his  frock-coat  in  order  to  keep  his  fair,  bushy 
locks  tidy;  a  looking-glass  was  contrived  with  slide 
in  the  back  of  the  brush,  and  he  did  his  hair-dressing 
in  the  train  while  talking  to  the  other  passengers. 

The  fast  trains  used  to  speed  through  this  wayside 
junction  without  stopping,  and  blow  my  stock  about; 
but  I  was  on  the  alert,  and  so  escaped  with  no  real 
loss  and  little  inconvenience,  for  I  whipped  up  a 
large  green  baize  curtain  to  protect  the  stall. 

Apropos  of  fast  trains  about  that  time,  the  early 
sixties,  the  morning  express  from  Plymouth  arrived 
one  day  at  Bristol  ten  minutes  before  its  scheduled 
time  (about  eleven  o'clock),  and  as  it  seemed  a  long 
time  in  the  station,  the  officials  kept  asking  one 
another  what  the  London  express  was  waiting  for  ? 
The  answer  in  each  case  was  "  Time,"  which  meant 
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it  must  wait  until  the  clock  showed  the  proper 
minute  for  starting.  The  circumstance  was  duly 
reported,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  summoned  the 
engine-driver  before  them  at  their  next  Board 
meeting  at  Bristol.  They  desired  him  to  explain 
why  he  had  brought  the  train  in  so  early.  The 
engine-driver  replied:  "  Lor,  gentlemen,  that's 
nothing  !  I  could  have  brought  her  in  ten  minutes 
before  I  did  !" — meaning  twenty  minutes  before 
time  !  !  He  was,  however,  cautioned  not  to  endanger 
the  lives  of  passengers,  but  to  keep  to  the  working 
time-table.  No  doubt  the  drivers  of  those  old  broad- 
gauge  engines  could  do  wonderful  speeds.  I  heard 
one  declare  he  had  driven  his  engine  seventy  miles 
an  hour.  I  well  remember  the  Great  Western 
broad-gauge  engine  "  North  Star" — the  first  built  of 
that  name — driven  from  New  Milford  to  Paddington 
by  Hall,  with  "  Tommy"  Hopkins  as  head-guard, 
who  used  to  call  out  in  his  charmingly  musical  voice : 
"  Any  more  going  on  ?"  The  guard  on  the  contra 
train  was  Miles,  who  had  been  in  the  Life  Guards, 
and  it  was  a  treat  to  see  him  salute  his  first-class 
passengers,  and  move  majestically  along  his  train 
with  his  quiet,  "  Take  your  seats,  please."  In  after- 
life when  the  broad-gauge  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
my  old  friend  Price,  who  was  sometimes  chosen  to 
drive  the  royal  train  when  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  was  travelling,  used  to  tell  me  that  when  on 
a  narrow-gauge  engine  he  always  seemed  as  if  he 
were  cramped  for  room,  almost  as  if  he  were  playing 
with  a  toy,  with  which  he  must  be  extra  careful  or 
he  would  fall  off !  I  have  many  remembrances 
of  rides  on  the  broad-gauge  engines  with  my  straw 
hat  flying  in  the  wind  pulled  in  every  now  and  again 
by  its  then  fashionable  hat-guard. 

At  Tiverton  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  with 
Mr.  John  Snell,  senior,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Snell 
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and  Sons,  provision  merchants,  and  heard  a  Mr. 
Bennett  read  a  humorous  poem  about  Mr.  Snell's 
being  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  as  a  witness. 
He  was  sight-seeing  in  London  in  October,  1834, 
and  said  to  the  guide  who  was  showing  him  over  the 
old  House  of  Lords:  "  These  stairs  are  remarkably 
hot  to  my  feet,"  but  little  notice  was  taken  of  the 
observation.  That  same  day  a  terrible  conflagration 
burnt  out  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  old  buildings, 
comprising  the  Princes'  Chamber,  used  until  1834 
as  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  cellars  of  which  in  1605 
Guy  Fawkes  and  his  barrels  of  gunpowder  had  lain 
concealed,  and  the  old  Palace  of  Westminster,  which 
had  existed  for  so  many  centuries,  with  the  beautiful 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel  (the  old  House  of  Commons). 
The  only  part  that  escaped  was  the  venerable 
Westminster  Hall,  and  it  was  saved  only  by  a  great 
effort.  The  fire  originated  from  the  burning  of  waste 
papers,  etc.,  in  the  basement  furnaces,  the  flues  of 
which  were  carried  up  underneath  the  stairs  Mr.  Snell 
ascended.  Had  his  remark  upon  the  heat  of  the 
staircase  been  duly  observed,  the  awful  catastrophe 
might  have  been  averted  and  the  priceless  old 
buildings  preserved.  His  evidence  before  the  Privy 
Council  was  therefore  of  great  consequence.  There 
is  a  painting  of  this  disastrous  fire  by  Turner  the 
artist. 

Also  at  Tiverton  I  met  with  George  Davis,  a 
valued  employee  of  Messrs.  Amory  and  Heathcoate's 
Lace  Factory.  George  was  about  thirty  years  of  age 
and  lodged  next  door  to  me,  and  appeared  a  con- 
firmed bachelor,  but  was  well  known  for  his  able 
recitations  at  Wesleyan  Church  soirees.  Friends 
would  sometimes  try  to  draw  George  out  by  asking 
when  he  was  going  to  be  married,  but  his  quaint, 
sedate  reply,  accompanied  by  a  merry  twinkle  in 
the  eye,  was  always :  "  Not  for  a  fortnight."  Where- 
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upon  any  indefinite  time  was  humorously  spoken  of 
as  "  one  of  George's  fortnights." 

In  the  summer  of  1864  tne  Clifton  Suspension 
Bridge  at  Bristol  was  opened,  being  250  feet  above 
high- water  mark,  and  having  a  700  feet  single  span 
over  the  deep  gorge  named  St.  Vincent's  Rocks. 
Some  years  before,  Isambard  Brunei,  that  wonderful 
engineering  genius,  had  erected  a  stone  buttress  or 
pier  on  either  side,  and  devised  a  means  of  crossing 
the  River  Avon  by  a  pulley  arrangement.  A  basket 
seating  four  persons  was  suspended  to  a  wheel  moving 
along  a  strong  iron  rod,  being  drawn  by  a  chain  from 
the  summit  of  the  rocks  on  either  side.  Each  pas- 
senger had  the  honour  of  being  transferred  from  the 
Gloucestershire  side  to  the  Somersetshire  side  of  the 
river  or  vice  versa  for  five  shillings  the  single  journey. 
In  1856,  when  passing  underneath,  on  board  the 
steam-packet  that  plied  between  Bristol  and  New- 
port (Mon.)  my  mother  pointed  out  to  me  the  iron 
rod  and  chain,  which  even  then  spanned  the  river 
from  pier  to  pier,  and  also  the  disused  basket  lying  at 
the  top  of  the  pier  on  the  left-hand  side,  recounting  to 
me  at  the  same  time  how  my  late  father,  about  ten 
years  before,  had  crossed  over  in  it  as  one  of  the 
passengers.  The  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge  became 
notorious  at  the  beginning  for  its  suicides,  which 
followed  one  another  at  very  short  intervals.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  fascination  about  the  temptation, 
and  yielding  to  it  must  result,  one  would  think,  in 
certain  and  instantaneous  death,  as  the  structure  was 
250  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  last 
case,  however,  was  that  of  a  woman,  and,  extra- 
ordinary to  relate,  it  proved  only  an  attempt.  She 
jumped  forward,  and  not  having  tied  her  skirts  to- 
gether, the  petticoats  became  inflated,  and,  acting  as 
a  parachute,  caused  her  to  alight  gently  upon  the 
water  unhurt,  from  whence  she  was  immediately 
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rescued  by  a  boat  from  the  shore.  Her  escape  was 
truly  marvellous.  I  believe  she  is  still  living,  for  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  an  engineer  much  interested  in 
bridge  erections,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
erection  of  the  Forth  Bridge  on  the  cantilever  and 
central  girder  system,  told  me  that  recently,  when 
passing  through  the  Great  Western  Spinning  Works, 
at  Bristol,  one  of  the  female  workers  was  quietly 
pointed  out  to  him  as  the  would-be  suicide  who 
miraculously  escaped  so  many  years  before.  Of 
course,  for  many  years  now  there  have  been  safeguard 
network  and  wire  extensions  on  either  side  to 
frustrate  any  such  attempts,  and  these  have  been 
most  successful  in  preventing  loss  of  life.  Leigh 
Woods  and  Nightingale  Valley,  just  a  little  below 
the  bridge,  is  a  most  enchantingly  lovely  spot. 


CHAPTER  III 

LIFE   AT   A  COUNTRY   STATION:     DIDCOT 

"  For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did 
And  hoped  and  suffered,  is  but  seed 
Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  fruit." 

TENNYSON. 

Didcot  Junction — Bishop  of  Oxford — Payne  the  jockey — 
Bandanna  handkerchief  as  bullion-bag — Jimmy,  the 
old  drover — Glee-parties  and  essay  nights  in  village 
schoolrooms — A  prophecy  fulfilled — Visit  and  lecture 
at  Wantage — Switchman  Gale  and  the  sentry-box 
seat — "  Plymouth  Cheap  " — Birth  in  train — Prince 
Alfred's  silk  topper — Swindon  refreshment-rooms  in 
the  sixties — January  snow-storm — Week-end  visit  to 
Bristol — High-priced  old-time  newspapers — 1867  sur- 
prise Derby — Derby  Day  carnival — Reservoir  fish: 
amateur  cooks — Ascot  race-week :  return  of  Birmingham 
crowd — Gipsy-girl's  trick — Railway  general  manager 
and  boy-porters — Boy's  night  in  a  casual  ward — Quill 
pens  of  my  boyhood — "  Ich  dien  "  at  Oxford — Butcher 
artists — Veneration  for  Oxford  colleges  and  Bodleian 
Library — Surprise  family  likeness — Good  Canon  Jenkyns. 

THE  walks  by  the  River  Exe  were  superb,  but  I  was 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  them  another  summer,  for  in 
February,  1865,  I  was  again  promoted — this  time 
to  the  bookstall  at  Didcot,  a  large  junction  for 
Birmingham  and  the  North,  fifty-two  miles  from 
London,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Here  I 
often  had  the  honour  of  serving  the  Right  Rev.. 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  the  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
sometimes  in  payment  gave  me  the  odd  money  after 
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the  shillings  in  silver  pennies  and  twopenny-pieces, 

which  the   Lord   Bishop  of  Oxford  had  then  the 

prerogative  of  coining;  these  I  naturally  prized  and 

gave  away  to  friends  from  time  to  time.     I  may 

aention   that,    though   the   railway    junction   was 

important  the  village  was  very  small  and  lodgings 

difficult  to  get;  indeed,  I  have  had  to  stay  weeks  at 

an  inn  while  waiting  for  one,  and  I  had  to  go  either 

tour  or  six  miles  to  obtain  a  hair-cut,  though  I 

managed  the  shaving  myself. 

It  was  while  staying  at  the  "  Royal  Oak  Inn  "  that 

I  met  with  Payne,  the  local  jockey  who  often  had 

good  mounts  at  the  Oxford  and  Abingdon  races 

He  was  staying  there  a  few  days  with  his  wife  and 

children      He  was  specially  fond  of  his  eldest  girl 

and  would  not  allow  his  wife  to  scold  her  when  she 

lost  a  ha  f-sovereign  on  her  way  to  make  a  purchase 

at  the  village  shop.     Their  home  was  at  Compton,  a 

few   miles   away   between    Didcot    and    Newbury 

Payne   the  jockey,  was  a  well-known  figure  on  the 

Compton    and    East    Ilsley    downs,    where    many 

iamous  race-horses  were  exercised  and  trained      One 

of  these  I  specially  call   to  mind,  for  I  saw  him 

come    out    of    the    horse-box    when   unloaded   at 

Didcot    Station-viz.,    "Lord    Lyon,"    the    horse 

by  Mr'  J'  Dover  and  won  the 


Payne  and  I  smoked  several  cigars  together,  and 
hisfavouritebeverage  was  beer  and  ginger-beer  mixed, 
commonly  called  "  shandygaff,"  which  kept  him  from 
getting  fat  and  being  over  weight  for  riding 

Here  on  one  of  my  youthful  visits  to  the  bank 
held  once  a  week  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Didcot  I 
saw  a  farmer  standing  at  the  counter  to  receive 
payment  of  a  legacy.  When  the  cashier  asked  him 
the  usual  question,  "  How  will  you  take  it  ?"  mean- 
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ing  notes  or  gold  or  both,  he  produced  a  large 
bandanna  handkerchief,  saying  he  would  take  it 
in  that.  Needless  to  say  the  cashier  smilingly 
said  he  could  show  him  an  easier  way,  and  advised 
him  to  take  it  in  notes  chiefly,  and  only  a  little 
gold. 

There  was  an  old  drover  named  Jimmy;  he  came 
every  morning  to  meet  the  7.40  train  from  London 
to  buy  newspapers  at  the  published  price,  and 
trudged  with  them  to  the  Ilsley  racing  stables,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  where  he  sold  them — the 
penny  ones  at  twopence,  and  the  fivepenny  ones  at 
sixpence.  Everybody  was  kind  to  Jimmy,  and 
no  doubt  he  mostly  had  free  lodgings  in  the  stables 
of  some  hotel  or  country  inn.  What  delighted 
Jimmy,  who  was  half-witted,  was  to  bring  back 
a  Daily  Telegraph,  or  a  Standard  that  had  been 
printed  on  one  side  only — such  a  thing  is  not  known 
nowadays — and  say  with  one  of  his  broad  grins: 
"  It  would  puzzle  any  lawyer  to  read  he  !" 

The  farmers  in  the  villages  around  were  very 
friendly,  and  often  I  have  partaken  of  their  hospita- 
lity, after  a  "  reading  "  or  an  "  essay  night  "  in  their 
village  schoolrooms.  I  well  remember  reading  essays 
on  "  Memory,"  "  Garibaldi,"  "  Poetry,"  and  "  Who 
was  the  Greatest  General — Napoleon  or  Wellington  ?" 
Of  course,  we  always  stood  up  for  His  Grace  the 
victor  of  Waterloo  !  The  homely  discussion  of  the 
various  subjects  was  delightful.  Take  "  Memory," 
for  instance:  one  farmer  said:  "  When  I  want  to 
remember  anything  partic'lar,  I  tie  a  knot  in  my 
red  pocket-han'ker'cher  " ;  and  another,  "I  just 
put  a  bit  of  string  round  my  finger." 

We  had  glee-parties,  too,  and  although  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  never  was  musical,  yet  I  had  my  place  on 
the  committee  of  management. 

One  of  the  glee  occasions  was  at  the  village  of 
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Harwell,  and  the  Abingdon  friends  came  over.  The 
favourite  glee  was 

"  A  little  farm  well  tilled — Give  me  !  Give  me  1  ! 
A  little  house  well  filled — Give  me  !  Give  me  !  ! 
A  little  wife  well  willed — Give  me  !  Give  me  !  ! " 

which  was  encored,  and  applauded  by  a  good  school- 
room full  of  people. 

At  the  adjacent  village  of  Blewbury  I  heard  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ransom,  a  Wesleyan  minister  who  after- 
wards became  a  Unitarian  preacher.  He  gave  what 
was  then  considered  a  remarkable  speech.  He 
pictured  the  future,  when  everyone  there  was  dead 
and  gone,  when  the  scavengers  of  our  towns  and  the 
unskilled  labourer  of  the  country  would  receive  fifty 
or  sixty  shillings  a  week.  That  was  nearly  sixty 
years  ago.  It  was,  to  quote  the  title  of  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Besant's  novels,  "  Beyond  the  Dreams  of 
Avarice."  No  one  in  that  village  audience  believed 
it  possible,  when  farm-labourers  received  eight  or 
nine  shillings  a  week  and  scavengers  in  towns  less 
than  a  pound  a  week ;  and  yet,  what  do  we  see  to-day, 
in  the  year  1919  ? — something  very  like  it :  showing 
that  he  was  a  prophet  not  far  out  in  his  forecasting  of 
England's  future  as  to  the  dignity  and  payment  of 
the  labouring  classes. 

The  paper  on  "At  what  Time  of  Life  has  our 
Finest  Poetry  been  Written, — in  Early  Manhood  or 
More  Advanced  Years  ? — drawing  the  Line  at  the 
Age  of  Thirty-Five,"  was  honoured  with  a  request 
to  be  read  in  the  Wantage  schoolroom — that  was  over 
fifty  years  ago.  It  was  necessary  to  stay  the  night, 
and  I  felt  proud  at  sleeping  in  the  ancient  Saxon 
town,  where  our  good  King  Alfred  was  born  a 
thousand  years  before.  My  host  gave  me  a  spacious 
Elizabethan  bedroom,  containing  a  large  and  hand- 
some mahogany  four-poster  with  rich  surrounding 
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curtains,  that  reminded  me  of  the  seven-foot-wide 
one  I  fell  out  of  when  a  little  five-year-old.  I  had 
been  put  to  sleep  against  the  wall  with  the  injunction 
to  keep  that  side,  as  a  young  gentleman  visitor  was 
expected  later  in  the  evening.  He  came,  and  by 
sleeping  on  the  extreme  edge  of  his  side  caused  me, 
when  in  my  sleep  I  climbed  over  him,  to  lose  my 
looting,  and  bump  the  floor  with  my  head,  cry  out, 
"  Oh,  mother !"  and  suddenly  recollecting  the 
visitor,  get  into  bed  again  quickly  and  quietly. 
After  that  I  went  as  close  to  the  wall  as  I  could, 
leaving  a  yard  and  a  half  space  between  the  visitor 
and  myself.  I  recollect  years  afterwards  that  my 
mother  had  the  old  oak  four-poster  altered  by  cutting 
off  two  feet  of  its  width:  its  massive  castor-wheels 
were  fully  five  inches  in  diameter. 

Before  the  general  use  of  lever  signal-boxes  on 
railways  a  tall  switchman  named  Gale  was  stationed 
at  a  little  shelter  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Didcot 
Station,  where  he  used  to  turn  the  signals  and 
points  by  hand,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 
The  shelter  was  about  three  feet  square — a  mere 
sentry-box  of  a  place  with  a  wooden  shelf  for  a  seat. 
One  very  wet  day  I  passed  him  on  the  path  the 
railway  staff  used  by  the  side  of  the  line,  and  walked 
with  him  to  his  shelter.  Looking  in,  I  remarked  on 
the  changed  appearance  of  the  "  shelf,"  now  sporting 
a  luxurious  cushioned  seat;  there  was  something 
familiar  about  the  cushion,  too,  but  I  could  not  make 
out  why.  "  Wait  a  minute  here  out  of  the  rain,  and 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  came  by  it,"  said  Switchman  Gale. 
I  assented,  and  he  told  me  the  following  story :  "  Last 
week  I  had  to  put  the  signal  against  one  of  the  down 
expresses  to  wait  for  '  line  clear/  when,  as  I  passed  a 
first-class  compartment,  I  heard  two  voices,  male 
and  female,  kicking  up  a  regular  shindy.  I  climbed 
up  on  the  footboard  of  the  carriage  and  looked  in 
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expecting  to  see  a  fight.  The  parties  were  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  and  when  the  gentleman  caught 
sight  of  my  face  looking  in  through  the  window,  he 
turned  on  me  and  tried  to  shove  me  off  the  step.  But 
the  harder  he  pushed  the  tighter  I  clung  to  the 
handles  of  the  door.  At  last,  in  desperation,  he 
routs  up  a  padded  leather  cushion  from  one  of  the 
seats,  and  hurls  it  through  the  window  at  me.  It 
knocked  me  off,  of  course,  but  I  didn't  mind  that, 
and  picked  it  up,  starting  to  carry  it  away  on  my 
head.  The  last  I  saw  of  the  two  was  them  leaning 
out  of  the  window  both  laughing  at  me  and  the 
cushion.  So  that's  how  I  got  my  arm-chair." 

Stranger  things  even  than  quarrels  sometimes 
take  place  in  railway  carriages.  About  the  same 
time  as  the  above  incident,  a  train  called  the 
"  Plymouth  Cheap  "  used  to  run  from  Plymouth  to 
London,  stopping  at  every  station.  This  was  in 
1866  before  "  thirds  "  were  allowed  to  travel  express. 
One  day  a  lady  in  an  interesting  state  of  health, 
having  travelled  all  the  way  from  Devonshire,  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  in  this  train,  and  I  remember  the 
general  excitement  at  the  station  when  Dr.  Cooper, 
the  railway  company's  London  physician,  who 
fortunately  was  travelling  in  an  express  due  at  the 
same  time,  was  told.  He  immediately  got  out  to 
attend  to  the  case,  for  the  site  of  this  large  railway 
junction,  being,  as  I  have  said,  but  a  small  village, 
the  nearest  country  doctor  was  three  miles  off.  The 
patient  was  too  ill  to  be  removed,  so  the  carriage  was 
detached  from  the  train,  and  shunted  gently  into  a 
siding,  where  the  baby  was  born  a  few  minutes  after 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Cooper.  Mother  and  child  were 
then  conveyed  to  the  large  hotel  opposite  the 
station,  and  were  soon  more  comfortably  accom- 
modated there.  When  they  left  some  days  later 
both  were  doing  well.  I  wonder  if  the  "  baby  "  is 
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still  living,  and  whether  he  boasts  of  his  unique 
experience  of  having  been  born  in  a  third-class  rail- 
way compartment  ? 

The  great  consideration  and  kindness  shown  by 
the  railway  company's  officials  in  this  case  contrasts 
most  favourably  with  the  earlier  treatment  of  third- 
class  passengers  in  the  forties  and  fifties,  when  none  of 
the  companies  allowed  anything  to  be  done  in  the 
shape  of  work  for  third-class  passengers.  Even  until 
later  times  the  Parliamentary  Act  stipulated  only 
for  one  third-class  train  per  day  at  a  speed  not  less 
than  twelve  miles  per  hour.  As,  however,  ninety- 
three  millions  of  third-class  passengers  were  carried 
in  1860,  the  companies  saw  that  such  volume  of 
traffic  was  well  worth  fostering,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventies  the  Midland  Railway  led  the  way  by 
carrying  third-class  passengers  by  all  trains,  even 
the  fast  expresses. 

One  day  on  the  down  platform  at  the  Didcot 
Station  I  saw  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  The 
station-master  being  intent  on  watching  the  un- 
loading and  loading  of  the  West  of  England  express, 
inadvertently  stepped  a  pace  backwards,  and  not 
knowing  that  the  Prince  had  put  his  head  out  of  the 
carriage  window,  gave  the  slightest  touch  to  his 
silk  topper  which  rolled  on  the  platform,  but  was 
immediately  handed  back  with  profuse  apologies. 
The  young  Prince  (then  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age)  accepted  the  apologies,  but  at  the  same  time 
characterized  the  act  as  one  of  "  great  carelessness." 
That  station-master  was  a  most  courteous  and  able 
officer,  and  had  he  lived  would  no  doubt  have  attained 
to  high  railway  distinction. 

In  the  early  sixties  I  often  travelled  via  Swindon, 
and  had  experience  of  the  spacious  refreshment- 
rooms  there  and  what  were  then  considered  their 
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exorbitant  charges — viz.:  very  small  glass  of  ale, 
3d.;  small  sandwiched.;  biscuit,  id.,  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee,  6d.,  etc.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,  at  the  opening  of  Swindon  Station, 
in  their  anxiety  to  care  for  their  passengers,  pro- 
vided the  rooms,  and  gave  a  permanent  contract  to 
the  caterer,  as  I  have  heard,  at  a  peppercorn  rent 
of  a  penny  stamp  per  year,  the  company  agreeing  at 
the  same  time  to  stop  all  trains  up  and  down  for  ten 
minutes,  irrespective  of  times  of  arrival  and  depar- 
ture No  wonder  that  the  lessees  and  a  series  of 
others  in  the  line  of  succession  soon  made  large 
fortunes  out  of  the  enormous  charges,  insomuch  that 
the  railway  company  felt  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty 
to  bring  the  agreement  to  an  end  in  some  way.  They 
first  tried  starting  the  trains  before  the  ten  minutes 
were  up,  but  the  refreshment-room  proprietors  ob- 
tained an  injunction  against  that.  Afterwards  they 
tried  the  offer  of  a  compromise,  but  that  was  prac- 
tically impossible,  as  the  buying-out  of  the  interests 
of  the  caterers  meant  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 
Later  on  they  threatened,  and  eventually  carried 
through,  an  alternative  route  of  line  between 
Paddington  and  Bristol — branching  off  at  Reading, 
and  going  by  way  of  Newbury  and  Westbury,  so 
avoiding  Swindon  altogether.  This,  when  the  line 
was  nearly  completed,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
peppercorn  agreement  was  given  up  for,  I  believe, 
the  compensation  of  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

On  January  2nd,  1867,  we  had  more  than  two  feet 
of  snow  on  the  roads  and  twelve  inches  on  the 
railway  platforms  (although  Didcot  was  a  roofed-in 
station),  to  say  nothing  of  the  drifts  in  many  parts 
of  the  neighbourhood.  I  remember  it  because  it 
was  intensely  cold,  and  I  could  not  write  more  than 
a  word  at  a  time,  as  the  ink  froze  on  the  pen.  I  also 
went  to  spend  the  week-end  at  Bristol,  and  not 
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having  had  time  to  read  a  Saturday  morning  paper, 
I  asked  for  one  when  passing  through  Bath  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  evening.  The  only  one  they 
had  left  was  the  Sun,  which  I  purchased  at  fivepence, 
and  thought  it  a  piece  of  extravagance  on  my  part; 
but  then,  I  was  on  a  visit.  The  Sun  was  one  of  the 
old  high-class  and  high-priced  dailies,  which  lingered 
on  after  the  penny  new-comers  had  been  brought 
into  being  upon  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  in  1861 
— the  last  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge.  I  think  the 
Morning  Post  also  sold  at  fivepence,  and  The  Times 
was  fourpence;  the  Morning  Herald,  Morning 
Advertiser,  and  Daily  News,  threepence  each. 

In  that  year — 1867 — Mr.  (now  Viscount)  Chaplin 
won  the  Derby  on  a  snowy  day.  His  horse  "  Her- 
mit "  won  by  a  neck,  an  immense  surprise  to  every- 
one, for  the  starting-price  was  66  to  i.  The  Derby 
Day  was  then  a  great  national  holiday — shops  shut, 
and  Parliament  adjourned,  while  huge  crowds  flocked 
to  the  Epsom  Race  Course  from  all  parts  by  road  and 
rail.  The  wealthy  went  in  their  own  four-horse 
drags  and  the  coste  "monger  in  his  smartenecl-up 
donkey-cart.  The  man-about-town  chartered  a 
hansom-cab  and  equipped  himself  with  pea-shooter, 
false  nose,  toy  dolls  on  his  hat,  toy  trumpet,  and 
veil  to  shield  his  face  from  the  dust.  It  was  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten  to  see  the  crowds  pass  Tooting 
and  Balham  in  every  kind  of  vehicle  !  It  was  on  a 
Derby  Day  when  the  plunging  Marquis  o*  Hastings 
lost  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

One  evening  in  the  summer  the  railway  booking- 
clerk  and  myself  went  fishing  after  8  p.m.,  and 
caught  six  perch  in  the  railway  company's  reservoir 
by  10  o'clock,  when  we  went  to  our  bachelor-rooms, 
which  we  shared  together,  and  cooked  the  fish  our- 
selves for  supper,  as  everyone  else  in  the  house  had 
gone  to  bed.  It  was  a  treat,  for,  as  ours  was  a 
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village  far  inland,  we  rarely  had  the  chance  of  fish 
of  any  kind. 

The  Saturday  morning  after  the  Ascot  races  in 
June,  fifty  years  ago,  saw  all  the  early  trains 
crowded,  and  at  Didcot  Junction  the  passengers  then 
changed  platforms  for  Birmingham  and  the  North 
from  the  train  arriving  from  Reading  at  7.40,  which 
brought  the  London  dailies.  Consequently,  there 
was  great  demand  for  sporting  and  other  papers, 
for  time  did  not  admit  of  all  being  supplied  at 
Reading.  Whilst  I  was  busy  serving  Bells  Life, 
Sporting  Life,  Field,  The  Times,  Telegraph,  Standard, 
etc.,  my  eyes  could  not  be  so  watchful  of  the  stall, 
which  was  laid  out  as  usual.  Hence  it  was  that  a 
whole  pile  of  pocket-books,  varying  in  price  from 
ninepence  to  half  a  crown  each,  disappeared  in 
a  twinkling,  and  taught  by  this  experience,  I 
learnt  to  follow  the  example  of  the  refreshment- 
rooms,  and  leave  the  counters  empty  on  such 
occasions. 

One  September  evening  in  1867  a  young  gipsy-girl 
came  to  the  bookstall  and  asked  for  a  small,  in- 
teresting, and  cheap  book,  and  I  sold  her  a  shilling 
one.  She  tendered  a  half-sovereign,  and  I  gave  her 
nine  shillings  change,  when  immediately  she  said: 
"  I  won't  have  it,  as  you  promised  it  me  for  six- 
pence," which  was  quite  untrue.  She  handed  back 
the  change,  and  I  gave  her  the  half-sovereign,  but 
on  at  once  counting  the  silver,  I  found  she  had  given 
me  only  six  shillings,  so  I  asked  her  what  she  meant 
by  keeping  the  three  shillings.  With  dancing  light 
in  her  dark  eyes,  the  gipsy  miss  declared  she  had 
handed  back  what  I  had  given  her.  Again,  the 
second  time,  she  would  take  the  book  at  a  shilling, 
and,  as  before,  refused  it,  though  I  took  care  this 
time  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  had  back  the  right 
amount.  But — would  you  believe  it  ? — she  asked 
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for  the  book  a  third  time.  My  reply  was  that  if 
she  was  not  quickly  gone  I  would  call  the  railway 
authorities,  which  caused  her  to  run  away  to  her 
friends  on  the  other  platform — some  half-dozen 
gipsy  men  and  women — to  receive,  no  doubt,  their 
congratulations  upon  her  successful  palming  of  three 
shillings. 

Well,  these  instances,  unfortunately,  were  not  the 
only  losses,  for  amongst  the  multiplicity  of  boys 
employed  from  time  to  time,  there  was  sure  to  be  a 
percentage  of  dishonest  ones,  who  in  spite  of  all  my 
care  would  for  a  season  evade  detection.  I  did  not 
wonder  that  one  great  railway  manager  of  the  early 
sixties,  declared  to  his  Board  of  Directors  that  he 
had  a  very  strong  antipathy  to  employing  boy- 
porters,  affirming  that  it  would  take  two  men  to  keep 
one  boy  straight,  for  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else, 
could  tell  what  a  boy  would  do.  Which  brings  to 
my  memory  one  of  my  staff,  a  boy  named  Brewer, 
who  was  one  afternoon  sent  on  an  errand  and  did 
not  return.  When  closing  time  came  at  night  I  in- 
terviewed his  foster-father,  who  with  his  wife  was 
greatly  distressed  at  their  adopted  son's  absence. 
The  boy  was  but  young,  being  only  thirteen  years  of 
age.  The  father  and  I  agreed  to  go  in  search  of  him, 
for  there  were  no  police  in  the  village,  and  he  walked 
to  Abingdon,  while  I  took  the  opposite  direction  to 
Wallingford.  We  both  returned  at  midnight  quite 
unsuccessful.  Next  day,  however,  our  anxieties 
were  allayed  by  hearing  that  the  boy  had  slept  at  the 
Abingdon  Workhouse,  and  his  father  went  there  to 
bring  him  back.  He  related  to  his  mother  after- 
wards how  terribly  frightened  he  was  when  they 
put  him  to  sleep  with  a  drunken  "casual "  who  turned 
the  bed  upside  down  and  pulled  the  bedstead  about, 
making  the  night  a  time  of  agony  and  terror  that  he 
would  never  forget  as  long  as  he  lived. 
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Every  half-year  I  went  to  a  county  gentleman's 
mansion  to  collect  the  account  for  The  Times,  etc., 
and  I  was  always  pleased,  while  waiting  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  to  mend  her  quill  pens.  My  first 
school  experience  was  with  quill  pens,  and  I  remember 
upon  one  occasion  that  having  injured  my  hand,  I 
could  not  take  part  in  the  writing  lesson,  and  so 
instead  was  told  off  to  be  "  Pens,"  and  carry  the  tray 
round  to  any  pupil  who  called  out  sotto  voce,  "  Pens.' ' 
I  think,  however,  that  the  present  generation  would 
not  have  patience  to  make  and  mend  them.  Science 
has  largely  made  them  obsolete,  though  for  ticket- 
writing  there  is  nothing  beats  a  quill  pen.  But, 
there,  I  am  forgetting  the  excellence  of  printing 
in  this  twentieth  century. 

Having  to  go  to  Oxford  for  dental  attention,  I 
went  to  the  noted  dental  chemist,  Mr.  Tuck,  who 
was  proud  to  mount  over  his  shop-door  the  "  Ich 
dien  "  and  feathers  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  VII., 
who,  during  his  University  course,  had  occasion  to 
require  Mr.  Tuck's  services. 

Speaking  of  Oxford  reminds  me  of  the  picture- 
gallery  of  Christ  Church,  where,  in  the  sixties,  was 
a  famous  oil-painting  of  a  butcher's  shop.  It  was 
painted  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the  butcher,  and  gave 
an  accurate  likeness  of  every  member  of  the  family, 
each  doing  something  in  the  shop.  The  Government 
offered  to  buy  it  for  the  National  Gallery,  and  offered 
six  thousand  pounds,  but  the  offer  was  declined. 
Just  before  the  beginning  of  1900  a  butcher  at  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees  decorated  the  walls  gf  the  Wesleyan 
schoolroom  in  that  town,  with  Scripture  scenes,  and 
was  most  anxious  to  be  trained  as  an  artist ;  but  his 
father  declared  that,  as  butchering  had  been  good 
enough  for  him,  it  would  have  to  be  good  enough 
for  his  son.  The  young  man  went  about  twenty 
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years  ago  to  New  Zealand,  but  whether  he  is  still 
anxious  to  be  a  great  artist  I  do  not  know. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Oxford  (1866)  I  stood  bare- 
headed in  the  quads  and  halls  of  the  colleges  and 
trod  with  special  reverence  the  Bodleian  Library 
as  my  mind  ran  back  over  the  thousand  years  of 
the  city's  existence.  The  question  whether  King 
Alfred  was  the  Founder  of  the  University  in  972  did 
not  greatly  appeal  to  me.  It  suffices  me  to  know 
that  great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  civil  cele- 
brities had  followed  one  another  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  and  that  Oxford  has 
ranked  from  the  twelfth  century  with  the  most  im- 
portant Universities  of  Europe.  The  Bodleian 
Library,  I  was  then  told,  was  the  largest  library  in 
the  world,  except  the  British  Museum  Library  in 
London,  and  one  of  the  oldest  public  libraries  in 
Europe.  Its  costly  treasures  had  in  previous  cen- 
turies been  chained,  as  witness  the  lengths  of  chain 
then  shown  to  me.  While  marvelling  at  the  beauti- 
fully illuminated  manuscripts  and  volumes,  I  looked 
up  for  a  few  moments,  and  my  eyes  suddenly  alighted 
upon  an  oil  portrait  of  Toby  Matthew,  who  nearly 
three  hundred  years  before  had  been  the  honoured 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  Archbishop  of  York.  I  knew  the 
features  because  of  their  likeness  to  my  mother,  who 
had  come  of  that  ancient  family. 

A  well-known  gentleman  of  Oxford  at  this  time, 
and  for  many  years  later,  was  the  famous  physician 
Dr.  Henry  Acland,  afterwards  Sir  Henry,  whom  the 
city  and  University  always  delighted  to  honour,  and 
his  lady  also,  for  they  were  both  noble  workers  for 
all  that  was  good.  Once  in  the  eighties  I  remember 
a  Great  Western  station-master  being  very  anxious 
about  his  wife  who  was  dangerously  ill,  and  saying, 
"  How  I  wish  I  could  afford  to  have  Dr.  Acland 's 
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expert  advice  !"  This  reached  the  ears  of  the  good 
physician,  and  he  went,  without  fee  or  reward,  the 
twenty-nine  miles  by  rail  to  see  the  patient.  This 
was  only  one  instance  among  many  of  the  good 
doctor's  generosity  and  great  kindness. 

At  Oxford  also  dwelt  Canon  Jenkyns,  the  Welsh- 
man, known  by  all  the  railwaymen  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles,  for  whenever  the  Canon  saw  a  strange 
guard  or  porter  at  Oxford  he  would  give  him  a 
framed  picture  or  two  to  take  home.  Thus  many  a 
railway  worker's  cottage  could  boast  of  pictures  the 
Canon  had  given.  The  story  goes  how  he  once  in 
winter-time  found  a  poor  man  suffering  very  much 
from  the  severe  east  wind;  he  took  off  his  overcoat  in 
the  street,  and  wrapping  it  around  him  said:  "  You 
need  it  more  than  I  do."  When  he  got  home  the 
Canon's  housekeeper  (he  was  a  bachelor)  said: 
"  Where  is  your  overcoat,  sir  ?"  "  Oh,"  he  replied 
simply,  "  I  gave  it  to  a  poor  man  who  was  shiver- 
ing !" 


CHAPTER    IV 

LIFE   AT  A   PROVINCIAL  TOWN    STATION:     TAUNTON 

"  Yes,  we  knew  we  must  lose  them,  though  friendship  may 

claim 

To  blend  her  green  leaves  with  the  laurels  of  fame." 
OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Taunton — The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith — Speke  the  "  un-speke- 
able  " — Bar  n  Taunton  offended  by  the  town — 1868 
General  Election:  last  of  the  old  style — J.  B.  S., the  life  of 
the  flower-show — Edwards 's  Diorama — Professor  Ander- 
son— Professor  Blondin — Thursday  early-closing  excur- 
sions— Rowing  on  the  River  Tone — How  the  Colonel 
caught  his  train — Old  Castle-hall — Judge  Jeffreys — Old 
"  Wiute  Hart " — Sydney  Smith  and  Mother  Partington — 
Bryce  the  carrier  eats  two  dinners — Fourteen  miles  to 
save  a  week's  delay — Sims  Reeves — Rev.  M.  Bellew — 
Christmas  supper  to  railway  staff — Hot-water  bottle 
and  mittens — Bridgwater  election  petition — Mr.  A.  W. 
Kinglake  tried  for  bribery — Successful  defence  by  the 
late  Lord  James  of  Hereford — Y.M.C.A.  Readings — A 
compliment — Franco-German  War:  Daily  News  hit — 
Helping  railway  officials — Fildes  to  illustrate  Dickens 's 
last  book — Eager  interest  of  readers  in  the  monthly 
parts — Dickens  and  the  lighthouse  keeper — Sala's  fine 
obituary  article  on  Dickens — "The  treatment  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  wages  of  an  ambassador." 

EARLY  in  1868  I  was  delighted  to  be  appointed  to  the 
railway  bookstall  at  the  Somersetshire  county-town 
of  Taunton,  where  I  spent  three  delightful  years  and 
where  the  business  grew  rapidly  under  my  manage- 
ment. My  lodging  was  with  a  genial  matron  who 
had  known  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  having  been  a 
seamstress  at  his  house,  and  therefore  could  verify 
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the  many  stories  current  of  this  eccentric  divine — 
viz.,  how  he  placed  oranges  on  the  trees  on  his  lawn, 
and  antlers  on  his  donkeys,  to  surprise  his  guests  into 
believing  they  were  abroad  (somewhere  in  Asia),  or 
in  the  Holy  Land  itself.  Mrs.  Cattle  knew  the  farmer 
who  had  ventured  to  tell  his  Rectorship  of  Coombe- 
Florey,  that  the  sermon  just  preached  had  also  been 
given  the  previous  Sunday,  and  remembered  the 
ready  answer:  "Ah!  never  mind,  John — you  cannot 
hear  a  good  thing  too  often."  She  told  me  that  the 
villagers  used  to  say,  when  they  knew  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  expected  to  stay  at 
the  rectory:  "  Yes,  we  shall  have  a  rare  churchful  and 
a  good  sermon  next  Sunday."  As  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith  suffered  much  from  rheumatism,  he  used  to 
hand  her  his  walking-stick  to  beat  it  on  his  shoulders, 
and  his  injunction  every  now  and  then  was, 
"  Harder  !  Harder  !  !" 

Dowlish  Wake,  nine  miles  from  Taunton,  was 
greatly  concerned,  as  was  all  the  country,  in  fact, 
at  this  time,  about  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
its  Rector,  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Speke  (brother  of  the 
famous  African  explorer),  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  decoyed  and  foully  done  to  death  in  London. 
He  had  come  in  by  the  branch  train  to  Taunton,  and 
had  then  proceeded  to  London,  but  after  arriving  at 
Paddington  Station  all  trace  of  him  was  lost  for  five 
weeks.  Leading  articles  and  letters  appeared  in  the 
Press  throughout  the  land,  and  just  as  the  heat  of  the 
frenzy  was  subsiding,  he  was  found  as  a  disguised 
bullock-drover  at  Padstow,  in  Cornwall.  Punch 
spoke  of  his  conduct  as  "  Un-speke-able"  but  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  owing  to  his  previous  simple, 
inoffensive  life,  mildly  called  it  unaccountable 
eccentricity. 

The  uncle  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere, 
former  proprietor  of  Truth,  was  member  of  Parlia- 
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ment  for  Taunton  for  many  years,  until  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Taunton  in  1859,  when 
he  resigned  the  mastership  of  the  Royal  Mint.  The 
Baron  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  but 
having  been  offended  by  its  inhabitants,  he  would 
never  afterwards  use  their  town,  always  ordering  his 
carriage  to  meet  him  at  Bridgwater.  He  died  in 
1869,  remembered  by  the  elder  inhabitants  as  the 
winner  of  the  election  when  Disraeli  (afterwards  Lord 
Beaconsfield)  unsuccessfully  contested  Taunton  in 
1835-  . 

I  witnessed  the  public  voting  by  signature  here, 
just  before  its  being  superseded  by  the  ballot.  That 
was  the  1868  election  when  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox,  the 
Q.C.  and  Proprietor  of  the  Field  and  the  Queen 
newspapers,  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
eight  in  the  Conservative  interest.  I  heard  him 
promise  his  constituents  that  he  would,  that  very 
night,  make  his  voice  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  their  behalf,  and  I  saw  him  depart  by  the  4.20  up- 
train  for  London,  amid  the  cheering  of  the  crowd  that 
had  gathered  at  the  station  to  see  him  off.  He  kept 
his  promise  by  speaking  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  that  same  night  in  Parliament. 

The  Liberal  party,  however,  lodged  a  petition 
against  the  return  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox  upon  the 
ground  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  claimed  the 
seat  for  their  candidate,  Mr.  Henry  James,  Q.C., 
who  afterwards  became  Sir  Henry,  and  later  on  Lord 
James  of  Hereford.  The  trial  duly  came  off  on  the 
i6th  of  the  following  March,  1869,  in  the  Shire-hall 
before  Lord  Chief- Justice  Blackburn,  who  was  met 
at  the  station  by  the  High-Sheriff,  William  Blake, 
Esq.  A  Liberal  committee-man  told  me  that  an 
hour  before  the  poll  closed,  thirty  voters  came  to 
Mr.  James's  committee-rooms  and  said  they  were 
prepared  to  sign  their  names  for  him  for  five  shillings 
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each;  and  the  closeness  of  the  polling  was  such  that 
the  proposal  was  actually  put  personally  to  Mr. 
James.  His  decision  was  prompt — "No!  I  cannot 
do  it ;  I  may  be  a  judge  some  day — I  would  rather 
lose  the  election."  And  it  was  known  that  the 
said  thirty  marched  straight  away  to  the  opposition 
rooms,  where  their  proposal  was  agreed  to.  This 
knowledge  was  the  basis  of  the  petition.  Mr.  James, 
in  his  speech  at  the  Castle-hall  after  the  trial,  is 
reported  as  saying:  "  Apparently  we  have  won  by 
a  neck  only,  but  in  reality  with  hands  down  and  lots 
to  spare." 

The  old  voting-booths  were  just  rough  wooden 
sheds  with  doorways  and  open  fronts,  except  for 
being  boarded  up  from  the  ground  three  feet  high. 
These  were  placed  at  corners  of  the  various  entrances 
to  the  town,  or  at  convenient  distances  in  the 
thoroughfares.  When  the  "  free  and  independent  " 
voter  entered  to  sign  his  name,  or  make  his  X  mark 
if  he  could  not  write  (and  many  couldn't  in  those 
days),  the  crowd  would  press  round  on  the  outside 
to  hear  the  answer  to  the  polling-clerk's  question — 
"  Who  do  you  vote  for  ?"  "Do  you  wish  to  plump 
or  split  your  vote  ?"  If  the  answer  was  in  favour 
of  the  popular  Parliamentary  candidate,  all  well  and 
good.  If  not ,  then  a  great  many  voices  would  call  out 

"  Here's  another  blooming  Conservative  or  d d 

Radical,"  as  the  case  might  be.  Signs  of  disapproval 
would  be  evident,  and  it  was  no  easy  thing  for  the 
voter  to  dodge  the  attempts  to  knock  his  hat  off, 
or  the  various  missiles  that  would  be  thrown  at  him 
as  he  made  his  exit  through  the  excited  crowd. 
Whenever  the  candidates  tried  to  address  the  throng 
from  the  polling-booths,  rotten  eggs  and  apples,  or 
small  bags  of  flour,  or  dead  cats  and  other  refuse, 
would  be  occasionally  sent  whizzing  into  the 
structure,  and  happy  the  speaker  that  could  out  of 
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the  corner  of  his  eye  spy  the  shot  coming,  and  change 
his  position  deftly  to  escape  the  aim.  If  there  was 
a  hit,  loud  uproarious  shouts  would  follow;  but 
quick-witted  repartee  would  soon  turn  the  tables 
and  win  quiet  again. 

There  resided  at  Taunton  a  gentleman  who  had 
superintended  the  original  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's offices  and  operators,  and  was  well-known  all 
over  England  and  Wales — I  refer  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Saunders,  a  man  of  great  personal  attraction,  dark 
complexion,  medium  height,  bright,  smiling  coun- 
tenance and  never  seen  without  a  choice  flower  in  the 
buttonhole  of  his  coat.  J.  B.  S.  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  plants  and  flowers,  and  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
district  horticultural  show.  He  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the 
British  Government  in  1872. 

The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show  was  held  at 
Taunton  in  1868,  and  one  caterer  called  me  in  to  see 
the  round  of  beef  of  eighty  pounds  weight,  from 
which  he  had  just  commenced  to  cut  sandwiches 
for  the  visitors  then  beginning  to  flock  into  the  town. 

"  Here  we  go,  four  in  a  row, 
To  the  Taunton  Agricultural  Show  !" 

Edwards 's  Diorama  travelling  company,  and  Pro- 
fessor Anderson  with  his  three  charming  daughters, 
used,  when  they  visited  the  town,  to  get  our  youths 
to  help  sell  programmes  for  their  performances, 
which  began  at  7.30,  and  it  was  very  delightful  to  see 
what  a  fillip  it  gave  the  boys  in  good  behaviour  and 
smartness  to  be  allowed  in  this  way  to  participate 
in  the  entertainment,  especially  if  a  piece  of  the  plum- 
pudding  made  in  the  conjuror's  hat  came  their  way. 
Professor  Blondin  on  the  tight  rope  was  also 
worth  seeing,  and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  peculiar 
bend  of  his  feet  as  he  ungracefully  walked  the  plat- 
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forms  when  I  have  seen  him  waiting  for  his  train  at 
the  railway  stations.  He  died  in  his  villa  near 
London  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  having  been 
taught  the  tight  rope-walking  from  a  child.  Great 
and  many  were  his  entertainments  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  during  a  long  series  of  years.  His  neighbours 
in  the  Finchley  Road  could  often  look  from  their 
windows  and  see  him  practising  in  his  back- 
garden. 

In  the  summer  the  shops  at  Taunton  closed  at  five 
o'clock  on  Thursdays,  and  the  railway  company  gave 
facilities  by  excursion-trains  to  the  seaside  at 
Watchet,  sixteen  miles,  for  a  shilling  return  fare,  and 
it  was  good  to  see  the  continuous  stream  of  people 
glad  to  patronize  the  generosity  of  the  old  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Railway  Company.  When  the  tide  served 
at  Watchet,  a  steamer  would  take  passengers  to 
Minehead  and  back  for  about  an  hour,  and  I  call 
to  mind  the  proprietress  of  the  hotel  at  Minehead 
losing  her  temper  when  the  rush  of  excursionists 
for  ale,  lemonade,  and  ginger-beer  overflowed  her 
bar  into  the  passage  and  kitchens  of  her  establish- 
ment. This  "  Lorna  Doone  "  country  is  lovely  in 
summer,  and  in  the  sixties  the  well-horsed  Freddy's 
coaches  used  to  leave  the  hotel  at  Williton  for 
Ilfracombe  daily,  via  Porlock,  Minehead,  Lynton, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Rocks.  Now,  dating  from  the 
seventies,  there  is  a  well-patronized  branch  line  all 
the  way  from  Taunton,  but  coaches  still  run  part  of 
the  way  in  the  summer.  In  1874,  on  a  beautiful 
September  day  that  had  seen  the  yearly  hunt  of  the 
wild  red-deer  by  the  Exmoor  stag  hounds,  I  passed 
through  Lord  Lovelace's  grounds,  and  shall  never 
forget  the  glorious  view  in  the  setting  sun  of  the  then 
placid  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  picturesque  group  of 
the  Welsh  hills  in  the  distance.  Nearer  Porlock,  too, 
was  the  estate  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland  from  whom  in 
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1869  I  had  a  pleasant  word  in  the  railway  district- 
superintendent's  office  at  Taunton. 

The  River  Tone  had  its  attractions  also  for  those 
who  did  not  care,  or  were  not  able,  to  go  away  from 
the  town,  and  many  a  time  I  have,  in  the  long  summer 
days,  rowed  thereon  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  getting  out  and  pushing  the  boat  over  the 
gravel  when  I  came  to  patches  of  shallow  water. 

The  new  railway  station  at  Taunton  was  opened  in 
August,  1868,  and  superseded  the  old  one  with  up  and 
down  stations  both  on  the  same  side,  which  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  dangerous  in  the 
crossing  over  of  the  trains.  In  the  old  station  a  well- 
known  county  gentleman,  I  think  Colonel  Slade,  riding 
up  late  for  his  train  to  London,  found  it  about  to 
start,  so,  "  Not  to  be  dud,"  as  Nathan  Hogg  puts  it, 
he  leaped  his  horse  over  the  paling,  gave  the  reins  to 
his  servant,  jumped  into  a  first-class  compartment, 
and  so  was  in  London  the  same  night. 

The  old  Castle-hall,  120  feet  by  32,  where  all 
courts  of  the  Manor  have  been  held  ever  since  the 
twelfth  century,  was  built  upon  the  site  of  a  Saxon 
fortress ;  and  here  it  was  that  Judge  Jeffreys  held  the 
"  bloody  assize "  in  1685,  condemning  wholesale 
the  poor  deluded  followers  of  "  King"  Monmouth. 
Brow-beaten  they  were  to  the  callous  Judge's  hard 
heart's  content,  and  history  tells  us  that  he  took 
care  to  see  that  they  were  hanged  in  front  of  his  hotel, 
so  that,  as  he  said,  he  and  Kirke,  of  "  Kirke's  Lambs  " 
fame,  might  see  the  culprits  "  dancing  on  nothing  " 
while  he  and  the  Colonel  dined  together.  The  old 
many-gabled  "  White  Hart  Inn  "  used  to  be  situate 
at  the  corner  of  High  Street  and  Fore  Street,  but  has 
now  given  place  to  more  modern  buildings.  It  was 
in  this  ancient  Castle-hall,  too,  that  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  in  advocating  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  illus- 
trated his  speech  by  likening  the  Government  to  old 
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Mother  Partington  trying  to  brush  back  the  sea 
(that  is  Reform)  out  of  her  house  with  a  broom. 

At  the  railway  goods  yard  was  employed  for  many 
years  old  Mr.  Bryce,  whose  deceased  father  had  been 
a  local  carrier.  The  latter  always  used  to  order 
dinner  for  two  at  the  inn  where  he  put  up  when  he 
came  into  town  as  his  conscience  did  not  allow  him 
to  satisfy  his  appetite,  which  was  greater  than  other 
people's,  by  paying  for  one  dinner  only. 

Owing  to  the  delay  of  parcels  containing  library- 
books  from  London,  I  was  unable  one  day  to  send 
books  to  a  twelve-volume  subscriber  some  miles  out 
of  Taunton  by  a  weekly  carrier,  so  after  business  in 
the  evening  I  took  the  7.40  train  to  Wellington 
(Somerset)  station,  nine  miles,  and  walked  the  re- 
maining five  miles  with  the  books.  In  returning  to 
Wellington  I  found  the  last  train  back  had  been  gone 
some  time,  therefore  I  put  up  at  the  "  White  Horse 
Inn,"  but  thinking  the  bed  damp  I  slept  in  my  over- 
coat, and  was  up  early  the  next  morning  for  the  first 
train.  This  was  much  better  than  keeping  a  client 
waiting  a  whole  week  until  the  carrier's  next  journey. 
Indeed,  I  didn't  mind  a  journey  like  this  now  and 
then,  even,  as  in  the  present  case,  at  my  own 
expense. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  the  great  tenor 
singer,  Sims  Reeves,  sing  "  Come  into  the  garden, 
Maud,"  at  the  London  Hotel  assembly-rooms, 
Taunton.  It  was  a  wonder  he  came,  for  he  often 
disappointed  his  audiences.  Also  at  the  same 
"  Ballad  Concert,"  the  Rev.  M.  Bellew,  the  well- 
known  elocutionist,  recited  Shakespeare's  famous 
soliloquy  of  Hamlet  to  the  court  jester's  skull. 

About  Christmas-time  it  was  usual  to  give  the 
railway  staff  a  supper,  subscribed  to  by  the  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as  I  was  included,  it  gave 
me  much  pleasure  to  assist  with  the  arrangements. 
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How  well  I  remember  the  railway  superintendent 
presiding,  supported  by  the  company's  doctor;  and 
how  Inspector  Martin,  with  his  flowing  Dundreary 
whiskers,  would  gracefully  propose  the  chairman's 
health,  adding  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  his 
favourite  joint — viz.,  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  cooked 
in  a  covering  of  pastry. 

It  was  this  winter  that  an  invalid  lady,  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  library  for  three  volumes,  knitted  me 
mittens,  and  brought  them  down  in  her  bath-chair, 
together  with  a  large  hot-water  bottle  for  my  feet, 
as  she  said  the  new  station,  and  especially  the  stone 
platforms,  must  be  very  cold,  and  might  give  me  a 
chill.  I,  of  course,  greatly  appreciated  the  kind 
thought,  but  the  bottle  lay  quite  unused,  though 
always  kept  on  show.  Oftentimes,  however,  I  have 
sat  at  the  table  outside  the  stall  (the  stalls  then  were 
mostly  shelves  and  cupboards  and  without  offices) 
from  2.30,  when  the  midday  trains  had  gone,  until 
4.15,  when  another  lot  of  trains  began  to  arrive, 
feeling  numbed  from  my  feet,  upon  the  stone  platform, 
to  my  shoulders,  bent  over  library  subscribers'  daily 
lists  and  orders.  The  number  of  subscribers  was 
about  seventy,  and  the  total  number  of  volumes 
subscribed  for,  over  two  hundred.  All  the  afternoon 
my  staff  of  youths  were  away  delivering  the  London 
morning  papers,  which  had  arrived  about  one 
o'clock. 

In  September,  1869,  the  Inquiry  into  the  Bridg- 
water  Election  Petition  for  bribery  and  corruption 
took  place  before  three  Commissioners.  The  In- 
quiry lasted  about  six  weeks  when  all  kinds  of  in- 
formation was  elicited,  and  shady  as  well  as  true 
witnesses  examined.  Indeed,  one  of  the  comic  papers 
— I  think  it  was  Punch — made  a  great  hit  with  a 
cartoon  showing  the  three  Commissioners  "still 
pumping ' '  at  three  facial  pumps  representing 
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notorious  witnesses.  There  was  a  very  mysterious 
person  they  could  not  find  known  as  "  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,"  whose  sudden  appearances  had  been  to  pay 
dishonest  voters;  and,  as  every  evening  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day's  Inquiry  was  published  in  a 
special  news-sheet,  the  question  went  round  the 
whole  neighbourhood  far  and  wide:  "  Have  they 
found  the  '  Man  in  the  Moon  '  ?"  In  all  the  various 
hotels  and  public-houses  much  discussion  took  place, 
some  averring  that  he  could  be  identL  ed  with  this 
person  or  that,  and  others  that  he  was  then  in 
Australia,  having  sailed  from  Liverpool  just  after 
the  declaration  of  the  poll.  The  Inquiry  resulted  in 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough,  and  seriously 
affected  Mr.  A.  W.  Kinglake's  position,  not  only 
causing  him  to  lose  his  seat  in  Parliament,  but 
making  it  necessary  for  him  to  defend  an  action  when 
prosecuted  afterwards  for  personal  knowledge  of  the 
bribery.  He  had  from  1857  been  Liberal  member 
for  Bridgwater,  and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
English  history  lasts  as  the  author  of  that  monu- 
mental work,  "  The  History  of  the  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea,"  published  in  seven  volumes,  octavo,  at  a 
guinea  each  volume,  which  took  him  thirty  years 
to  write.  No  doubt  he  was  a  born  soldier  and  com- 
mander, and  defective  sight  alone  prevented  the 
War  Office  accepting  his  proffered  services  in  the 
field.  Therefore,  he  did  the  next  best  thing  by  going 
out  to  the  Crimea  and  following,  as  a  non-combatant, 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  all  through  that 
campaign.  His  trial  for  bribery  came  off  at  the 
Shire  hall,  Taunton,  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  Q.C.  and 
M.P.  for  Taunton,  made  a  noble  and  eloquent  speech 
in  Mr.  Kinglake's  defence.  He  was  acquitted  of  the 
grosser  charge  greatly  to  the  delight  of  everyone  who 
knew  the  great  historian  and  his  family,  but  was  fined 
for  his  connection  with  Mr.  Fenelly  and  others  who 
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had  bribed  the  voters.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
part  of  the  speech  for  the  defence,  and  it  astonished 
me  that  the  notes  of  the  learned  Council  appeared 
to  cover  quite  a  ream — twenty  quires — of  brief- 
paper,  which  lay  in  a  pile  before  the  famous 
barrister. 

During  the  winter  I  took  my  share  as  one  of  the 
"  Readers  "  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  that  being  the  age  of 
"  Penny  Readings,"  though  semi-private  societies 
dispensed  with  the  penny  at  the  door,  as  they  were 
supported  by  subscriptions.  On  one  of  these 
evenings  Mr.  Bragg — a  high-class  bookseller  in  the 
town — in  conversation  with  me  said:  "  I  was  in 
London  last  week,  and  had  a  chat  with  Mr.  White, 
the  head  of  your  great  newspaper  department  in  the 
Strand,  and  I  suggested  to  him  that  as  far  as 
Taunton  was  concerned,  I  should  like  to  become  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  as  they 
have  a  most  capable  representative  there."  But 
whether  he  meant  it  seriously  or  only  jocularly  I 
don't  now  know — at  that  time  I  thought  him 
serious. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Franco-German  War 
began  in  September,  1870,  and  as  the  Daily  News 
made  a  great  hit  with  its  special  war  correspondence, 
a  very  aged  retired  officer  used  to  come  down  about 
once  a  week  to  tell  me  how  he  rejoiced  at  the  great 
success  of  the  paper.  He  had  for  many  years  paid 
his  subscription  quarterly  for  the  Daily  News,  which 
then  amounted  to  between  four  and  five  pounds  per 
annum,  for  this  was  before  the  paper  was  reduced  in 
price  from  threepence  to  one  penny.  How  he  would 
have  marvelled  could  he  have  lived  to  buy  it  for 
a  halfpenny  !  This  old  officer  was  charmed  with  its 
war  correspondence,  and  related  to  me  how  much 
he  had  been  indebted  to  its  former  editor  for  defend- 
ing his  cause  with  the  War  Office  in  the  old  days. 
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One  evening  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway 
divisional  inspector  came  to  me  and  said:  '  We 
have  a  large  return  excursion  for  Chard  to-night, 
will  you  come  with  us  at  8.30  and  help  to  collect 
tickets  at  Ilminster  ?  We  shall  be  back  again  with 
the  empty  coaches  about  eleven  o'clock."  I  replied: 
"  Yes,  certainly,  with  pleasure."  And  so  it  was  in 
truth  a  pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  the  railway  officials. 
Of  course  this  happened  fifty  years  ago,  and  would 
naturally  not  be  allowed  now  by  the  more  stringent 
railway  regulations.  I  merely  mention  it  to  show 
how  willing  semi-official  attaches  were  to  co-operate 
with  the  real  railway  staff.  All  through  my  career 
there  were  instances  in  which  we  bookstall  managers 
were  useful  to  the  railway  officials,  and  also  to  the 
ordinary  public.  Often  I  have  made  out  itineraries 
for  passengers,  or  as  one  titled  lady  phrased  it,  made 
myself  "  charmingly  helpful "  in  elucidating  the 
intricate  details  of  a  journey  across-country — which 
generally  meant,  in  those  days,  several  changes,  and 
sometimes  involved  the  use  of  rail,  coach,  steamer, 
and  ferry. 

In  1869  the  Graphic  was  founded,  and  Mr.  Luke 
Fildes,  the  artist,  had  a  black-and-white  sketch  en- 
titled "  Applicants  for  Admission  to  a  Casual  Ward  " 
in  the  first  number,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  led  to  Mr.  Fildes  being  chosen 
to  illustrate  Mr.  Dickens'  last  book,  the  "  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood."  Up  to  the  starting  of  the  Graphic 
the  Illustrated  London  News  had  been  issued  in  un- 
folded sheets,  and  we  had  to  fold  and  supplement 
them  carefully  so  that  the  edges  were  even  and  the 
paging  correct.  After  this  operation  our  hands  were 
as  if  painted  with  blacking.  But  the  Graphic  obviated 
this  work  by  being  issued  folded  and  stitched  at  the 
price  of  sixpence.  The  price  of  the  Illustrated  had, 
from  its  commencement  in  1842,  been  fivepence,  but 
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at  once  it  rose  to  the  occasion  and  came  out  folded 
and  stitched  at  the  price  of  sixpence.  Ever  since, 
these  two  splendid  illustrated  weeklies  have  circu- 
lated side  by  side  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  1870  "  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  "  came 
out  in  shilling  monthly  parts,  issued  in  green  paper 
covers  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  and  I  remember 
the  intense  eagerness  with  which  people  looked  for- 
ward to  publication-day,  and  the  delighted  anticipa- 
tions that  were  indulged  in  as  to  the  turn  the  story 
would  take  in  the  next  number.  In  a  well-con- 
structed story  no  one  can  perceive  the  exact  relation 
of  its  characters,  or  distinguish  the  finer  threads  of 
their  weaving,  until  the  whole  pattern  is  before  them 
complete. 

In  1866  Dickens  went  all  the  way  from  London  to 
Holyhead  to  view  the  South  Stack  lighthouse  and 
rocks,  near  which  an  ill-fated  steamer  had  been 
wrecked.  In  his  interview  with  the  lighthouse- 
keeper  Mr  Dickens  gave  him  his  card,  saying  very 
modestly  as  he  presented  it :  "I  am  Charles  Dickens 
the  author,  if  it  will  interest  you  at  all  to  know  that." 
It  did  interest  the  official,  for  when  he  retired  from 
the  South  Stack,  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards, 
he  was  proud  to  show  the  card  as  a  memento  of  his 
conversation  with  the  great  novelist.  I  believe  that 
lighthouse-keeper  is  still  living  on  pension  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colwyn  Bay. 

Everyone  remembers  the  gloom  cast  over  the 
literary  world  by  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens  in 
June,  1870,  and  the  famous  pathetic  picture  of  the 
"  Empty  Chair  "  issued  with  the  Graphic  Christmas, 
number.  Also  the  touching  reference  made  by  the 
Illustrated  London  News  in  their  "  Echoes  of  the 
Week  "  signed  by  G.  A.  S.  There  was  a  very  fine 
obituary  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  also  by 
George  Augustus  Sala,  which  was  expanded  a  month 
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later  into  a  shilling  biography,  in  the  preface  to 
which  Mr.  Sala  eulogized  the  owners  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  in  the  following  words:  "  By  the  kindness 
of  whose  Proprietors  I  have  been  despatched  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  world  with  the  treatment 
of  a  gentleman,  and  the  wages  of  an  ambassador." 


CHAPTER  V 

LIFE  AT   A  PROVINCIAL  TOWN   STATION:     SWANSEA 

"  Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains :  each  a  mighty  voice." 

WORDSWORTH. 

Swansea  (Metallurgical  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom) — 
Wide  field  of  operations — Travelling  boy  lost — How  the 
town  improved  its  London  daily-paper  service — Hearty 
congratulations  to  G.W.R. — Busy  days — Wholesale 
accounts:  "Battle  of  Dorking" — Ilfracombe  steam- 
boat excursion:  the  torn  coat — Geology  paper  before 
section  of  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales — Most 
wonderful  industrial  square  mile  in  the  world — Presi- 
dent Colonel  Grant  Francis — His  eccentric  brother's  free 
cab-ride — Two  famous  gas-engineers— Mackworth  Hotel 
waiter  as  author — Hotel  music-hall  evening — Mr.  Bird 
and  his  famous  custard-powder — Old  town-crier  and 
overcoat — Wholesaler's  competition — Gala  openings  of 
different  sections  of  line — Number  One,  Two,  Three,  Ale 
— Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day  busy  work. 

EARLY  in  March,  1871,  I  was  promoted  to  Swansea 
(South- Wales),  and  the  business  not  only  embraced 
the  High  Street  station  bookstall,  but  sub-stalls  at 
Lahdore  (the  junction),  Neath,  Briton  Ferry,  and 
Llanelly,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  while  in  addition  we  sent  travelling  youths 
as  follows:  one  from  St.  Thomas's  station  to 
Pontardowe,  twelve  miles,  now  Midland  line;  one 
from  Victoria,  London  and  North- Western  Railway, 
where  was  a  sub-stall,  to  Llandovery,  thirty-three 
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miles;  and  one  to  Llandyssil,  via  Llanelly  and 
Carmarthen,  forty-five  miles. 

These  routes  were  undertaken  at  considerable 
trouble  and  expense,  chiefly  to  accommodate  county 
families  and  save  their  having  to  wait  till  the  next 
day  for  the  London  morning  papers.  Above  and 
beyond  these  complicated  arrangements  for  private 
customers,  there  was  the  supply  of  over  forty  agents 
at  wholesale  prices,  which  trade  later  on  became  a 
separate  branch  when  the  Swansea  wholesale  house 
was  instituted. 

On  one  occasion  a  new  travelling  boy  on  the 
Llandovery  route  was  very  much  bewildered  by  the 
branch  lines,  and  made  mistakes  that  prevented  his 
getting  home  until  late  the  second  day.  He  slept 
in  the  railway  company's  small  gas-works  at 
Llandovery,  and  was  supplied  with  food  by  two  or 
three  kind-hearted  porters.  Of  course,  as  the 
bookstall  manager,  I  was  greatly  distressed,  but  was 
able  by  railway  telegrams  to  ascertain  his  safety,  and 
assure  the  lad's  parents  that  he  was  all  right,  and 
that  only  his  own  mistakes  had  caused  him  to  miss 
the  main-line  trains  which  were  very  few  and  far 
between  in  those  days  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

The  London  morning  papers  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon at  about  4  o'clock,  and  then  there  was  a  rush 
to  get  the  parcels  and  addressed  single  newspapers 
packed  and  despatched  to  the  surrounding  places, 
to  which  the  last  of  the  trains  left  at  5  or  5.30. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  quick,  as  there 
was  a  mile  to  the  Victoria  station,  and  nearly  double 
that  to  the  St.  Thomas's  station  across  the  river. 
Being  blessed  with  an  excellent  memory,  I  so  trained 
it  by  doing  the  whole  of  the  agent's  work  myself, 
that  I  could  deal  off  from  memory  the  various 
quantities  without  having  the  lists  called  over,  when 
every  minute  was  of  consequence.  At  all  other 
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times,  however,  the  lists  were  duly  called.  As  was 
mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to  this  volume,  the 
great  distributing  firm  of  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son 
were  always  "  first  on  the  road,"  not  only  in  the 
coaching  days,  when  they  employed  express-carts 
with  good  horses  to  catch  up  the  early  coaches  that 
had  left  London  two  or  three  hours  before  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  were  published,  but  also  in  the  days 
of  railways,  by  chartering  special  engines  and  sparing, 
no  expense  to  make  their  service  the  "  premier  " 
service  to  the  public,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  re- 
cord here  the  following  instance: 

It  was  in  the  mid-seventies,  when  the  daily  papers 
arrived  at  Swansea  a  little  after  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  having  left  London  by  the  old  6  a.m.  out 
of  Paddington,  taking  over  ten  hours  on  the  way  to 
do  the  barely  two-hundred  miles  journey,  that  the 
resident  merchants  held  several  consultations  in  the 
central  newsagent's  shop,  Castle  Square.  The  Pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Rouse,  was  much  in  touch  with  all  local 
movements,  and  often  contributed  weighty  articles 
to  the  Press.  All  were  agreed  that  it  was  a  shame 
that  the  service  was  so  bad,  and  that  something 
should  be  done  to  get  The  Times,  etc.,  at  an  earlier 
hour.  Just  at  that  period  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  accelerated  their  service,  and  it 
was  possible  by  risking  the  changes  and  connections 
at  Stafford  and  Shrewsbury  to  get  the  parcels  at 
Swansea  by  3  o'clock.  The  bookstall  manager, 
who  supplied  about  forty  newsagents  in  Swansea 
town  and  neighbourhood,  thereupon  arranged  with 
his  London  head-office  to  forward  the  consignment 
from  Euston  via  Stafford  and  Shrewsbury,  instead 
of  from  Paddington.  He  also  wrote  specially  to 
Stafford  and  Shrewsbury  to  prevent  any  possible  over- 
sight that  might  cause  the  parcels  to  be  left  behind 
when  changing  trains,  as  there  were  no  through 
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vans  at  that  time.  The  result  proved  highly 
satisfactory  and  gratifying  to  the  iron,  coal,  and 
shipping  magnates  of  that  most  important  centre. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  parcels  then 
were  done  up  between  three  and  four  feet  long,  and 
sixteen  inches  wide,  so  as  easily  to  pack  the  unfolded 
quires  with  ends  open.  There  would  be  four  or  five 
heavy  parcels,  say  twenty  quire  of  Daily  Telegraph 
(about  600  copies)  and  extra  half-sheets  in  one 
parcel,  Standard  and  Daily  News  in  another,  nearly 
one  hundred  Times  (often  three  separate  sheets)  in 
a  third,  and  various  other  newspapers  done  up  in 
two  other  parcels.  Of  course  it  meant  great  incon- 
venience in  the  working  arrangements  at  both  ends, 
but  adaptability  has  always  been  writ  large  in  the 
character  of  the  firm.  It  appears  that  the  parcels 
were  large  enough  to  cause  the  Paddington  railway 
officials  to  miss  them,  and  wonder  why.  Very 
soon  after,  the  Great  Western  Railway  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  London  dailies  arrived  at  1.30 — a 
great  improvement  upon  4.15.  So  we  were  glad  to 
return  to  the  old  direct  route,  and  compliment  our 
railway  friends  on  their  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
an  important  community. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  I  always  break- 
fasted at  5  a.m.,  so  as  to  be  at  the  bookstall  at 
6  o'clock,  in  order  to  supply  off  to  the  agents  the 
weeklies  which  came  by  night-mail  due  at  4.30. 
Thursday  there  would  be  forty  quires  (over  a 
thousand  copies)  of  the  then  popular  penny  Weekly 
Budget,  a  like  quantity  of  the  good  old  Family  Herald, 
all  being  unfolded  sheets  in  quire — to  say  nothing  of 
various  other  periodicals  on  the  same  morning. 
On  Friday  would  arrive  quires  of  Lloyd's  News,  and 
Reynolds'  News,  about  eighteen  hundred  copies  of 
each,  and  a  thousand  Christian  World,  not  to  mention 
a  dozen  other  weeklies. 
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In  the  wholesale  trade  accounts,  items  in  dispute 
were  brought  forward  by  the  head  office  for  proper 
explanation,  and  one  of  my  early  duties,  after  my 
appointment,  was  to  go  into  these  with  the  trade 
customers,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  disputed  items 
either  credited  or  justified.  This  I  did,  and  I  re- 
member, in  writing  about  one,  I  said  I  supposed  it 
would  have  to  be  brought  forward  in  doubtful 
column  until  the  "  Battle  of  Dorking."  A  pamphlet 
with  this  title  had  been  lately  written  to  show  the 
folly  of  making  the  Channel  Tunnel,  as  the  French, 
it  was  said,  could  easily  seize  their  end,  and  come 
through  with  a  large  army,  and  conquer  England 
after  a  great  battle  at  Dorking.  That  was  more  than 
a  generation  since,  in  the  early  seventies,  when  many 
skits  and  pamphlets  were  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel,  and  every  day  humorous  reference 
to  it  took  place  as  merchant  met  merchant,  or  cus- 
tomers made  their  purchases.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  disputed  item  was  credited  by  Mr.  John  White 
the  head  of  the  counting-house,  though  with  the 
stately  remark:  "  We  credit  this  item,  but  please  in 
future  refrain  from  allusions  to  the  '  Battle  of 
Dorking '  in  matters  of  business."  Had  the  Channel 
Tunnel  scheme  been  carried  out  and  in  working  order 
while  the  great  world  war  with  Germany  was  going 
on,  and  to-day  when  peace  negotiations  are  being 
adjusted,  what  a  great  convenience  it  would  have 
been  to  us  and  our  ally  the  French  nation  !  How 
it  would  have  simplified  the  transit  of  our  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  and  the  heavy  batteries  of  artillery; 
also,  all  the  hospital  trains  could  have  come  through 
with  greater  comfort  to  our  noble-hearted  sick  and 
wounded,  and  without  fear  of  being  torpedoed,  thus 
setting  at  liberty  the  various  flotilla  of  steamers  for 
trade  purposes. 

Speaking  of  trade  agents'  accounts,  I  was  honoured 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  seventies  by  being  asked  by 
the  head  of  the  counting-house  to  submit  my  plan 
of  a  ruled  "  Weekly  Trade  Sheet,"  showing  the 
quantities  of  each  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  sup- 
plied to  agents,  so  as  to  prevent  separate  attached 
forms.  I  did  so,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
that  mine  was  chosen ;  only  three  books  being  then 
required,  one  each  for  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Swansea.  I  think  the  size  was  double  demy. 

One  of  the  trade  customers  at  this  time  was  Mr. 
Herbert  Jones,  a  printer  and  bookseller  with  a  very 
old-established  business,  who  paid  his  monthly 
account  to  the  firm  I  served  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  At  that  time  Mr.  Herbert  Jones  financed 
the  steam-boats  running  between  Swansea  and 
Ilfracombe,  and  being  kindly  disposed  towards  me 
provided  me  on  holiday  occasions  with  a  free  ticket 
for  the  return  day  excursion.  I  remember  crossing 
over  the  Channel  to  Ilfracombe  one  Whit -Monday, 
and  it  being  lovely  weather  our  party  indulged  in 
donkey-riding  on  the  well-known  Capstan  Hill. 
During  our  ride  my  light-coloured  dust-coat  was 
trodden  on  by  a  donkey  and  slit  up  nearly  to  the 
arm,  but  the  incident  was  forgotten  until  a  lady  of 
the  party,  daughter  of  an  Ilfracombe  Army  Captain 
who  graciously  entertained  us  to  tea,  said,  as  we  were 
wending  our  way  to  the  pier  for  the  return  voyage: 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Vincent,  I  have  herring-bone-stitched  the 
tear  in  your  dust-coat — here  it  is."  With  a  pro- 
fusion of  thanks  I  replied  how  greatly  honoured  I 
was,  and  how  I  should  treasure  the  coat  now  for  her 
kind  workmanship.  Upon  my  return  to  my  lodgings 
at  Swansea  I  sent  for  her  acceptance  a  framed 
marine  picture,  which  I  hoped  she  would  do  me  the 
honour  to  accept  as  a  memento  of  the  happy 
excursion. 

When  I  was  leaving  Swansea  eight  years  after- 
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wards,  in  1879,  Mr.  Herbert  Jones  said  how  sorry  he 
was  to  say  good-bye,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  during  the 
whole  of  the  eight  years  you  have  been  here  there 
has  not  been  a  single  error  in  your  firm's  monthly 
account." 

Notwithstanding  all  this  busy  toil,  I  found  time 
to  go  in  a  little  for  geology,  and  I  had  the  honour  of 
reading  a  paper  on  the  "  Cretaceous  System — with 
special  reference  to  the  Chalk,"  before  the  Geological 
section  of  the  "  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales." 
The  building  in  which  this  society  held  its  meetings 
is  in  the  classical  style,  with  a  large  handsome 
reading-room,  and  library,  rich  in  Welsh  and  English 
literature,  opening  from  the  entrance-hall;  also, 
lecture-theatre  and  council-room  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  upper  floor  being  devoted  to  a  museum  of 
antiquities,  natural  history,  and  geology,  well  worthy 
of  the  metallurgical  town  of  Swansea.  The  institu- 
tion had,  when  I  knew  it,  a  very  noted  president  in 
Colonel  Grant  Francis,  who  wrote  the  "  History  of 
the  Smelting  of  Copper  in  the  Swansea  District  from 
the  time  of  Elizabeth"  ;  also,  a  very  obliging 
curator  in  Mr.  Lewis.  Probably,  at  that  time  the 
square  mile  or  so  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tawe, 
between  Swansea  and  Morriston,  was  the  most 
wonderful  square  mile,  from  the  industrial  point  of 
view,  in  the  world,  for  there  were  in  it  copper,  iron, 
lead,  steel,  brass,  tin-plate,  silver,  and  other  manu- 
factories, with  collieries,  chemical  works,  etc.,  and 
vast  shipping  interests.  It  was  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten  to  be  escorted  over  the  various  huge  sheds, 
and  smelting-furnaces,  with  their  carefully  guarded 
secret  processes,  presided  over  by  famous  scientific 
experts.  No  wonder  that  Swansea  has  been  spoken 
of  as  the  "  metallurgical  capital  of  the  United 
Kingdom." 

Speaking  of  Colonel  Grant  Francis  reminds  me 
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of  his  eccentric  brother  Duffett  Francis,  the  artist, 
who  often  astonished  the  Swansea  town  council,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  in  the  mid-seventies,  by  his 
erratic  charges  and  extraordinary  views  of  municipal 
duties.  Soon  after  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
that  all  cabmen  must  wear  a  numbered  badge,  he 
saw  a  driver  on  the  Castle  Square  rank  without  one, 
and  getting  into  his  cab  ordered  the  cabman  to  drive 
to  the  town  hall  police-station,  where,  greatly  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Jehu,  instead  of  receiving  the  fare- 
money,  he  was  given  in  charge  for  omitting  to  wear 
his  driver's  badge  ! 

The  great  gas  authority  and  engineer,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton Andrews,  was  chief  manager  of  the  Swansea 
gas-works  for  many  years,  but  his  expert  knowledge 
was  in  request  far  beyond  the  immediate  district. 
I  remember  his  saying  to  me  casually,  as  he  was 
going  by  the  express  to  London  one  morning,  that  he 
and  Mr.  Stevenson  were  then  engaged  upon  an 
arbitration  case  that  involved  a  million  of  money  ! 
He  probably  mentioned  it  to  me  because  I  had  the 
honour  of  knowing  the  great  gas  engineer  in  London 
to  whom  he  referred. 

William  Combe,  the  eccentric  author  of  Doctor 
Syntax's  three  tours,  "  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque," 
"  In  Search  of  a  Wife,"  etc.,  was  a  waiter  at  the  old 
Mackworth  Hotel  in  Wind  Street,  Swansea.  These 
curious  books  with  their  quaint  illustrations  are  now 
very  scarce  and  valuable — that  is,  the  first  editions 
published  in  crown  octavo,  73.  6d.  each. 

Mr.  Rendell,  the  newsagent  and  hairdresser,  had 
a  clever  son,  and  he  wished  me  to  come  and  hear  him 
give  in  character  "Tarn  O'Shanter "  at  the  old 
music-hall  attached  to  the  Duke  Hotel.  Here  the 
president  sat  in  state  at  a  raised  table,  with  chair- 
man's hammer  to  call  for  silence  when  he  wished  to 
announce  the  next  item  on  the  evening's  programme. 


MR.  BIRD,  THE  CHEMIST 

The  audience  sat  at  small  tables  arranged  on  each 
side  of  the  long  narrow  hall,  and  enjoyed  their  smoke 
and  favourite  beverages,  chatting  freely  between  the 
different  turns.  Such  entertainments  were  common 
in  most  towns  during  the  sixties  and  seventies,  but 
died  out  in  the  eighties  owing  to  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  up-to-date,  more  fashionable,  though  less 
homely,  entertainments.  Young  Rendell  recited 
excellently,  being  very  distinct,  and  yet  lively  and 
graphic  in  his  actions,  and  the  crowded  room  ap- 
plauded him  heartily.  Whether  he  chose  the  stage 
as  his  profession  I  do  not  now  remember,  but 
certainly  he  had  more  than  average  talent. 

At  Swansea,  too,  dwelt  Mr.  Bird,  the  chemist, 
who  became  the  famous  originator  and  manu- 
facturer of  the  celebrated  "  Bird's  custard-powder," 
which  is  now  used  so  largely  in  food  preparations 
throughout  the  world.  Forty  years  or  more  ago, 
in  the  seventies,  his  shop  was  small,  and  near  the 
Midland  station  across  the  river,  and  if  it  is  still 
standing  it  deserves  a  medallion,  for  in  a  sense  his 
discovery  and  manufacture  have  benefited  the 
human  race.  In  those  long-ago  days  Mr.  Bird  com- 
bined bookselling  and  newsagency  with  his  chemist's 
business,  and  he  was  a  trade  customer  of  the  firm. 
I  used  to  call  upon  him  once  a  week,  until  his 
chemist's  business  became  so  very  important  that  he 
gave  up  the  sale  of  books  and  newspapers. 

The  old  town-crier  at  Swansea  often  came  to  the 
bookstall,  and  he  related  to  me  how,  when  he  was  a 
middle-aged  man  many  years  before,  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  railway  as  porter.  One  day  he  was 
sent  to  the  district  inspector's  office  and  warehouse 
— a  house  near  the  station — to  sort  over  old  uniform 
clothing,  and  seeing  a  good-looking  overcoat  which 
had  scarcely  been  worn,  he  thought  it  was  just  what 
he  needed  so  badly.  He  was  about  to  approach  the 
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chief  inspector  as  to  whether  he  might  have  it,  when 
the  divisional  superintendent  came  in,  and  while 
Mr.  Inspector  was  away  getting  some  vouchers,  the 
superintendent  asked  the  porter  if  the  clothing  was 
very  dirty  ?  His  reply  was,  "  I  don't  know  about 
dirty,  sir,  but,  ugh  !  look,  sir  !"  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word  he  turned  over  the  coat  with  a 
stick,  as  if  it  could  scarcely  be  safely  touched  with  a 
pitch-fork.  Immediately  the  portly  superintendent 
ordered  him  to  take  it  away  at  once,  and  burn  it  in 
one  of  the  engine-fire  boxes  !  Needless  to  say  the 
porter  did  take  it  away,  but  not  to  burn  it.  He  put 
it  in  the  yard,  and  took  it  home  at  dinner-time  and  he 
assured  me  it  turned  out  a  real  good  overcoat  and 
lasted  him  for  years. 

In  the  year  1878  considerable  competition  existed 
in  the  wholesale  newspaper  trade  (especially  in  the 
South  Wales  district),  in  which  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Son  suffered  owing  to  London  and  provincial 
wholesalers  disregarding  the  conditions  of  the  rail- 
way companies.  One  chief  condition  then  was  that 
no  enclosures  or  books  or  magazines  were  allowed 
in  parcels  carried  at  newspaper  rate,  but  this  con- 
dition was  entirely  ignored  by  the  majority  of  the 
wholesalers.  Thus  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son's  trade 
customers  left  them,  saying :  "  Why  should  you  cause 
us  to  pay  double  carriage  for  our  parcels  because  you 
choose  to  support  unreasonable  railway  conditions  ? 
Unless  you  will  do  as  the  other  wholesalers  do,  we 
shall  cease  to  deal  with  your  firm."  This  was  urged 
by  many  customers,  some  of  many  years'  standing 
on  the  books  of  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  and  others 
with  large  orders,  and  others  again  struggling  with 
very  small  shops  in  remote  villages  whose  orders 
were  too  trivial  to  make  up  a  decent  parcel  for 
"  goods'  rate."  But  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Smith  and 
Son  stood  steadfastly  loyal  to  the  railways,  saying, 
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"  We  cannot  jeopardize  our  good  name  for  honour- 
able dealing  for  any  consideration  whatever." 

After  some  months  this  state  of  things  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  railway  officials  in  the  various 
towns,  and  they  acquainted  their  several  chief  de- 
tective departments  in  London,  who  first  satisfied 
themselves  that  their  conditions  were  being  very 
considerably  infringed,  and  so  framed  their  plans 
accordingly.  Suddenly  one  morning,  much  to 
everyone's  surprise,  the  early  newspaper  trains  out 
of  London  for  South  Wales,  and  West,  and  North- 
country  districts  were  boarded  by  a  special  staff  of 
examiners,  who  cut  the  strings  of  every  open-ended 
package  of  newspapers,  and  from  between  the  quires 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  brought  forth 
enclosures  of  books  and  magazines,  and  even  items 
of  stationery,  cleverly  tucked  away  in  dozens  and 
dozens  of  parcels.  Notes  of  the  enclosures,  from 
whom  and  to  whom,  were  duly  made  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  result  on  one  trunk-line  alone  was 
that  sixty-odd  enclosures  were  sent  forward  separ- 
ately, and  over  twelve  pounds  collected  in  additional 
carriage.  Other  enclosures  were  never  claimed  at 
all.  But  standing  out  clearly  above  all  these  tabu- 
lated figures,  the  examiners  declared  that  in  not  one 
of  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son's  parcels — 
treated  exactly  as  everyone  else's — could  they  dis- 
cover the  vestige  of  any  enclosure,  proving  most 
distinctly  the  honourable  dealing  of  the  firm.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  the  older  bookstall  managers  will  call 
to  mind  that  particular  morning  when  their  news- 
paper parcels  were  handed  out  of  the  railway- vans 
with  the  strings  cut,  and  they  may  have  wondered 
why  it  should  be  so,  but  in  their  busy  life  were  only 
anxious  to  be  sure  that  their  quantities  were  correct, 
without  being  curious  to  know  what  had  happened 
to  disturb  the  usual  trim  look  of  the  packages.  How- 
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ever,  perhaps  they  will  now  accept  this  explanation 
after  so  many  years,  with  the  writer's  compliments. 

Much  water  has  run  under  the  London  bridges  since 
then,  and  from  the  stream  of  forgotten  events  one  or 
two  famous  railway  companies  might  generously 
revive  this  one,  with  their  acknowledgments  as  a 
memento  and  testimony  to  the  high  integrity  of,  and 
their  old-established  pleasant  associations  with,  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son. 

At  Swansea  one  of  my  personal  friends  was  Mr. 
Martin  Langdon,  chief  inspector  over  the  uniform 
staff  for  about  a  hundred  miles  of  line,  and  he  told  me 
of  the  days  when  portions  of  the  line  were  making. 
As  each  successive  section  was  completed  and  opened 
for  traffic,  great  rejoicings  took  place;  famous 
people — territorial  magnates,  magistrates,  and  others 
— were  invited  to  a  luncheon  provided  in  the  terminal 
station  of  the  section,  and  memorable  speeches  de- 
livered. The  chief  inspector's  duty  was  to  superin- 
tend the  marshalling  of  the  working  staff,  all  dressed 
in  holiday  uniform  with  white  duck  trousers.  I  my- 
self remember  the  gala  time  when  the  Vale  of  Neath 
Railway  was  extended  to  Swansea,  in  1863,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seven  miles,  before  that  railway's 
amalgamation  with  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

Later  on,  ten  years  after,  Mr.  Chief-Inspector 
Langdon  and  I  often  had  a  chat  together  in  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  was  noted  for  brewing  special- 
quality  ales  distinguished  as  Number  One,  Two,  and 
Three.  The  last  was  sold  readily,  Number  Two  by 
special  favour,  and  Number  One  only  to  particular 
friends,  of  whom  Mr.  Langdon  was  one.  The  county 
families  all  knew  Mr.  Langdon,  and  with  him  I  have 
walked,  in  conversation,  many  a  mile  on  the  longi- 
tudinal timbers  of  the  old  broad-gauge  line. 

At  Swansea  I  spent  eight  happy  years,  notwith- 
standing long  working  days,  and  having  to  turn  out 
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on  Christmas  days  and  Good  Fridays  to  attend  to 
the  London  daily  papers  which,  since  trains  ran  as 
on  Sundays,  were  not  due  to  arrive  until  7.40  in 
the  evening.  This  meant  leaving  the  family  circle 
and  gathering  of  friends  at  6.30,  and  not  being  able 
to  return  again  until  close  on  10  o'clock,  or  later. 
The  non-publication  of  daily  newspapers  on  these 
days  in  the  present  first  quarter  of  this  twentieth 
century  is  a  boon  that  was  undreamed  of  in  the  mid- 
Victorian  period.  Added  to  this,  we  had  to  be  on 
duty  at  6  o'clock  on  the  mornings  of  Christmas  Day 
and  Good  Friday,  just  as  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  to  meet  the  huge  consignment  (often  three 
four-wheeled  platform-trollies  piled  up)  of  parcels 
by  the  night  mail,  for,  being  two  hundred  miles  from 
London,  the  weeklies  and  monthlies  dispatched  on 
the  two  previous  days — some  by  relief  parcels  trains, 
often  delayed — would  not  reach  us  until  early 
morning,  so  that  frequently,  a  double  quantity  had 
to  be  dealt  with.  This  meant  hard  work  from 
6  o'clock  till  10  or  ii  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  those 
days  customers  were  very  exacting,  especially  the 
trade  booksellers  and  newsagents,  who  would  often 
refuse  goods  if  delayed,  complaining  that  the  market 
was  lost. 

The  Swansea  business  having  largely  developed 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1879,  it  was  divided  into 
four — Neath,  Llanelly,  and  Llandilo  were  each  made 
independent  depots  and  worked  separately,  leaving 
Swansea,  the  parent-stall,  bereft  of  its  children. 
Therefore,  I  was  given  another  appointment  nearer 
the  Metropolis — viz.,  Reading. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LIFE    AT   A    PROVINCIAL   TOWN    STATION;    READING 

"  Shall  we  by  the  dusty  road 
To  the  railway  station  hie  ? 
Watching  till  the  swift  express, 
With  its  snowy  vapour  tress, 
Flashes  like  the  lightning  by? 

•'  Shall  we  to  the  busy  town 
Bent  on  shopping,  take  our  way, 
Where  the  busy,  hurrying  throng, 
Never  ceasing  all  day  long, 
Tell  us  it  is  market  day  ?" — MRS.  HAWTREY. 

Reading — Important  morning  work — Wind  and  weather 
— Railway  halfpenny  stamps — Postal  ditto — Pennies 
for  punctuality — Great  snow-storm,  January  1 8th,  1881 
— Archaeological  Society — Buried  Roman  city  of  Sil- 
chester — Houseboat  trips  on  River  Thames — Maple- 
durham  church:  George  Rush  and  the  barrel-organ — 
Local  magnate  leads  Salvation  Army — The  most  loyal 
of  Queen  Victoria's  subjects — Lectures  on  "Coal," 
"Petroleum,"  and  "Books" — Simmons 's  "Life  of  a 
Station  Master  "  and  railway  ditties — Dr.  Bryant — 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury — Lord  Savernake  loses  his  train — 
Lord  Eversley — Velvet  coat  and  silver  buttons — Pick- 
pockets and  Inspector  May — Found,  five-pound  note — 
The  thousand-pound  bank-note — Bushels  of  gold — Ex- 
pert cashier — Mr.  Lovejoy,  the  bookseller — Eager  sport- 
ing customers  for  late  editions — How  a  "report"  to 
headquarters  was  prevented — Duke  of  Wellington 
No.  2 — And  his  Duchess — Bearwood  Park  show  of  rhodo- 
dendrons— My  old  friend  John  Phillips — Mr.  Carlton 
Blyth,  the  amateur  four-in-hand  whip — Blind  Willis, 
the  old  stage-waggon  driver — Jacko's  escapade — Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  lecture:  North  v.  South — A 
tankard  of  ale — The  unconscious  matchmaker — Dr. 
Bulley — Dr.  Thomas  William  Thomas:  his  cure  for 
ague — Body-snatcher  palms  off  a  drunken  man  and 
takes  the  guinea — Godfrey  the  mechanician — His  work- 
ing models  and  lectures. 
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READING,  a  typical  market  town,  famous  for 
Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits  and  Sutton's  Seeds, 
was  a  great  contrast  to  Swansea  with  its  more 
strenuous  industrial  activities.  Here  I  received  the 
London  morning  papers  at  6.23  a.m.  instead  of  after 
midday,  and  the  evening  ones  in  the  afternoon  in- 
stead of  the  next  day  while  the  passenger  trains  were 
incessant  from  early  morn  till  late  at  night.  I  now 
frequently  came  into  touch  with  the  third  famous 
Mr.  John  Walter,  chief  proprietor  of  The  Times,  and 
Mr.  Delane,  the  editor,  for  each  of  whom  there  came, 
morning  by  morning,  in  my  consignment  a  printed 
envelope  enclosing  a  copy  of  that  day's  issue  of 
The  Times,  which  I  forwarded  on  by  South-Eastern 
Railway  to  Wokingham,  where  each  was  met  by 
special  messenger  from  the  respective  mansions.  It 
can  be  quite  understood  that  the  morning  work  was 
very  important  when  I  mention  that  besides  the 
supply  of  the  trade  agents,  and  the  town  and 
residential  deliveries,  there  were  nearly  a  hundred 
single  copies  to  be  wrapped  up  in  prepared  addressed 
covers  for  the  branch  lines.  Many  a  frosty  morning 
I  have  tried  to  thaw  the  paste-brush  at  the  gas-jet 
over  the  packing-counter,  and  then  had  to  breathe 
on  it  in  addition,  as  even  in  the  spreading  it  would 
congeal,  for  the  old  down-station  platform  was  very 
much  exposed  to  the  weather. 

The  use  of  railway  halfpenny  stamps  to  convey 
single  newspapers  to  subscribers  came  into  use 
at  the  beginning  of  1868,  and  was  a  great  boon  to 
country  gentlemen,  corn-merchants,  farmers,  and 
village  residents  generally.  Previously  the  only 
way  was  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  railway 
company  who,  more  as  a  favour  than  duty,  under- 
took to  allow  a  newspaper  to  be  sent  by  rail  at 
about  a  guinea  a  year.  Failing  such  arrangement, 
the  newspaper  could  only  be  sent  by  parcels  rate, 
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varying  in  cost,  if  under  16  ounces,  from  fourpence 
to  one  shilling  according  to  distance.  Thus  The 
Times,  published  at  fourpence  per  copy,  would  cost 
another  fourpence  to  send  from  a  town  station 
to  a  village  station  three  or  four  miles  off,  and  six- 
pence, eightpence,  or  one  shilling  for  longer  distances. 
This  naturally  restricted  business  very  considerably, 
and  gave  the  Post-Office  a  pull  because  their  penny 
stamp  carried  the  paper  to  the  house  of  the  customer, 
whereas  the  consignees  of  the  paper  by  rail  had  to 
call  or  send  to  the  station  to  meet  the  train.  The 
suggestion  for  the  railway  halfpenny  stamp  came 
from  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  and  one  of 
their  first  district  superintendents,  Mr.  William  Cott, 
was  constant  in  urging  its  adoption.  After  long 
consideration  it  was  adopted,  and  became  a  means 
of  considerable  revenue  to  the  railways  that  in- 
stituted the  system.  All  the  railways,  however,  did 
not  favour  it,  preferring  to  farm  out  to  the  bookstall 
lessees  for  a  lump  sum  the  privilege  of  sending  news- 
papers to  customers.  The  bookstall  contractors, 
therefore,  in  order  to  encourage  the  business  and 
benefit  the  railways  as  well  as  themselves,  charged 
a  lower  subscription  than  would  be  possible  where  a 
halfpenny  stamp  had  to  be  affixed  to  each  single 
paper.  The  firm  afterwards  found  that  the  handling 
and  distributing  of  these  stamps  to  their  various 
branches  involved  a  cost  in  clerical  Jabour  and 
postage  of  7J  to  I2j  per  cent.  The  postal  halfpenny 
stamp  came  into  being  at  the  beginning  of  1870, 
and  caused  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  papers 
sent  through  the  post.  The  first  issue  of  the  postal 
halfpenny  stamp  was  half  the  size  of  the  present 
green  one,  but  the  colour  was  a  dull  red. 

One  rule  I  made  was  that  any  member  of  the  staff 
(myself  included)  coming  on  duty  after  6.15  would 
be  fined  a  penny,  and  the  total  of  pennies  at  the  end 
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of  the  quarter  divided  between  those  who  never 
missed;  while  if  no  one  could  claim  that  regularity 
the  total  would  be  given  to  the  hospital.  The 
hospital,  however,  never  received  the  proceeds,  for 
the  rule  worked  so  well,  and  the  staff  was  so  punctual, 
except  now  and  then  by  mischance,  that,  indeed,  in 
order  to  encourage  them,  I  often  came  two  or  three 
minutes  late  on  purpose,  so  that  there  should  be 
something  to  divide  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

The  up  and  down  stations  were  then  on  the  same 
side,  which  required  the  crossing  over  of  the  trains, 
although  tire  expresses  ran  through  on  the  central 
lines.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  the  railway  staff, 
and  everyone  else,  when  the  two  stations  were  joined 
by  a  covered  way,  lengthening  the  up  and  down 
platforms  to  meet  on  the  same  level.  This  saved 
having  to  transfer  the  luggage  from  one  station  to 
another  in  pouring  rain  or  snowy  weather.  Every 
railway  man  remembers  the  great  snow-storm  of 
January  i8th,  1881,  when  trains  were  snowed  up  in 
the  Sonning  and  Goring  cuttings  all  night,  and  for 
the  next  day  or  two  all  the  traffic  was  greatly  dis- 
organized. Over  a  foot  of  snow  fell  on  the  top  of 
the  bookstall  at  the  down  station,  and  eighteen 
inches  on  the  platform  in  front  of  it.  The  winds  at 
such  times  were  cruel,  sweeping  down  from  the 
Caversham  heights  across  the  river,  and  more  than 
once  the  shutters  placed  on  the  newspaper-counter 
to  keep  the  papers  down  were  lifted  bodily,  which 
caused  a  scramble  to  secure  the  papers  again. 
Happily  great  improvements  have  been  made  since 
then;  there  is  now  a  new  up-to-date  station  with 
every  equipment  for  comfort  and  safety.  Bookstalls 
also,  like  railway  stations,  have  considerably  im- 
proved since  those  days. 

Here  (at  Reading)  I  found  time  to  belong  to  the 
Archaeological  Society,  presided  over  by  a  Barneto 
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well  known  throughout  the  royal  county,  and  this 
gave  me  an  occasional  glimpse  into  [union  -<  lim<  IK  s 
and  old  Tudor  mansions.  On  one  occasion,  as  we 
were  walking  to  view  an  old  church  I  remember 
greatly  interesting  a  fellow-member  (a  bookseller 
from  the  town  square)  with  incidents  connected  with 
the  little  peninsula  of  Gower,  off  Swansea  and  the 
Mumbles.  Another  bookseller  and  printer,  Mr. 
Beecroft,  was  most  kind  to  me  as  a  ncw-eouier:  lie 
gave  me  a  copy  of  his  guide-book  to  the  old  abbey, 
himself  taking  me  over  the  ruins.  Later  on,  \vlien 
I  was  no  longer  a  new-comer,  I  used  to  take  anyone 
I  wished  to  honour  over  the  once  buried  Roman 
city  of  Silchester.  My  order  of  proceeding  was  on  a 
Bank  Holiday  to  take  the  middle  hours  of  the  day, 
when  the  station  was  comparatively  quiet,  charter 
a  friend's  pony  and  chaise,  and  drive  the  eleven 
miles.  Near  the  thirty-foot  portion  of  the  old  city 
wall,  with  open  country  around,  we  would  enjoy  an 
al  fresco  lunch  of  cold  chicken  and  cheap  claret, 
enliven  our  conversation  with  classical  stories  of  the 
wonderful  old  Romans,  and  after  a  hasty  glance 
through  the  little  hut  museum  in  the  enclosure, 
drive  back  to  Reading.  A  high-school  head  mistress, 
now  in  New  Zealand  with  her  brother  the  Arch- 
deacon, only  a  short  while  since  said,  in  one  of  her 
letters,  how  well  she  remembered  the  occasion  and 
how  greatly  she  enjoyed  the  little  excursion,  now 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Given  lovely  weather, 
it  was  indeed  delightful. 

The  charming  trips  by  houseboat  and  rowing-boat 
on  the  River  Thames  also  cannot  be  forgotten. 
Even  now  I  fancy  I  hear  the  cool,  refreshing  sound  of 
the  clappers  at  Caversham  and  the  weir  at  Maple- 
durham.  Speaking  of  the  latter  reminds  me  of  an 
"  elderly  labouring  man "  (the  phrase  is  from 
Gilbert's  "  Bab  Ballads  ")  on  the  railway,  who  was 
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for  many  years  parish  clerk  or  sexton  at  the  Maple- 
durham  Church.  About  forty  years  ago,  when  UK' 
churchwardens  decided  upon  a  barrel-organ  1<>  help 
the  singing  George  Rush  was  told  he  would  have 
to  turn  the  handle  and  work  the  slot  for  the  tunes. 
lit  had  no  knowledge  of  barrel-organs  but  was  deter- 
mined he  would  not  be  beaten,  so  aflcr  finishing  his 
Saturday's  work  at  the  station,  lie  went  home,  had 
hi  tea,  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  taking  candles 
with  him,  started  for  Maplcdurham  Church.  Arrived 
there,  lie  locked  himself  in,  and  spent  the  whole  night 
in  practising  his  new  duties,  When  telling  me  his 
experiences  long  afterwards,  he  said  he  got  along 
much  better  than  IK;  expected,  for  the  services  next 
day  went  off  happily,  everyone  considering  the 
singing  an  improvement.  In  contrast  to  the  stately 
sinking  in  the  Established  Quirch  was  that  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  who  in  1879  were  for  some  two  or 
ilinc  weeks  much  persecuted  in  their  Sunday  after- 
noon march  and  open-air  meetings  at  Reading,  until 
that  noble  philanthropist,  William  Isaac  Palmer 
(one  of  the  chief  partners  in  Messrs.  Huntley  and 
Palmer's  biscuit  factory),  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  to  give  them  his  magisterial  protection. 
His  tall,  gaunt  iigure  and  fine,  manly  countenance 
were  an  inspiration  to  the  crowds  who  followed 
quietly  enough,  as  he,  like  a  born  leader  of  men, 
walked  in  front,  sometimes  turning  his  face  rear- 
wards to  make  sure  that  order  was  being  maintained. 
This  was  many  years  before  "  General  "  Hooth,  the 
founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  was  commanded 
to  the  presence  of  King  Edward  VII.  to  explain  his 
scheme  of  uplifting  "  Darkest  England."  It  was 
about  this  time  that  a  gentleman  townsman  heard 
Mr.  Palmer's  aged  mother  ask  him:  "  William,  dost 
thee  know  how  much  thee  givost  away  ?"  The 
great  philanthropist  replied:  "No,  mother;  but  I 
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know  I  keep  enough  for  myself/'  This  spoke 
volumes  for  his  generosity,  for,  being  a  bachelor, 
his  personal  wants  were  few.  Another  townsman, 
a  famous  dyer,  Mr.  James  Banner,  who  had  estab- 
lishments in  London,  Oxford,  and  Leamington,  with 
headquarters  and  works  at  Reading,  used  to  do 
palace  and  Government  work,  and  when  in  jocular 
mood  would  say  that  he  was  more  loyal  than  most 
of  Queen  Victoria's  subjects,  for  he  had  dyed  not 
once,  but  over  and  over  again  for  her,  and  for  Her 
Majesty's  Cabinet  Ministers  too !  Mr.  Banner 
retired  from  business  in  the  eighties,  and  took  a 
foremost  part  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  for  the  poor 
shareholders  all  that  was  possible  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Liberator  liquidation.  His  own  loss  was  very 
considerable,  and  his  name  appeared  in  the  then 
High  Court  scheme  of  arrangement.  In  a  letter  to 
me  in  1911,  Mr.  Banner  was  kind  enough  to  say  that 
though  wp  had  not  met  for  many  years,  yet  he  had 
heard  of  me  from  time  to  time,  and  hoped  that  we 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  a  talk  together  on 
some  future  occasion. 

The  compliment  of  inviting  me  to  join  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Y.M.C.A.  I  much  appreciated,  but  had 
to  decline,  as  I  could  not  find  time  to  attend  the 
meetings.  However,  I  was  by  no  means  idle,  for 
I  read  in  one  or  two  schoolrooms,  papers  on  "  Coal," 
"  Petroleum,"  "  Books,"  etc.  It  was  said  that  I 
made  the  first  most  interesting  by  shewing  charts 
of  coal-mines,  fossils,  and  manufactured  products, 
also  a  real  collier's  safety-lamp  lent  me  by  Mr.  John 
Monks,  a  partner  in  the  Easton  Colliery,  Bristol, 
who  had  married  an  old  schoolfellow  of  my  wife's. 
The  "  Petroleum  "  paper  of  fifty  minutes'  length  was 
also  illustrated  by  samples  of  crude  oil  from  Baku, 
in  Russia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  various  manu- 
factures therefrom,  as  ozokerit  candles,  then  manu- 
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factured  by  Messrs.  Price  of  Battersea,  and  pro- 
minently advertised  at  the  railway  stations,  besides 
what  pictures  I  could  get  of  the  Trans-Caucasian 
Railway,  and  steam- vessels  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
whose  boilers  were  then  fed  by  means  of  the  refuse 
of  this  fuel.  I  ventured  to  predict  that  railway 
engines  in  this  country  would  use  petroleum  and 
save  considerable  expense  in  the  renewal  of  fire- 
boxes and  general  repairs  by  means  of  this  cleaner 
fuel.  Some  years  later  I  was  pleased  to  read  that 
oil  fuel  had  been  tried  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
and  that  trains  using  it  ran  between  Liverpool  Street 
Station  and  Ipswich.  Also  it  is  well  known  to-day 
what  great  advantages  our  Navy  has  secured  by 
using  oil  fuel.  About  six  months  after  I  first  gave 
the  lecture  I  read  an  article  in  Murray's  Shilling 
Magazine,  which  was  so  akin  to  all  I  had  said  that  I 
went  to  look  in  my  bookcase  to  see  if  I  had  lost  my 
manuscript.  But  no,  it  was  there  safe  enough; 
therefore  I  concluded  it  must  have  been  a  case  of 
concurrent  thought  in  two  quite  separate  in- 
dividuals. 

Ernest  Struggles,  a  retired  Great  Western  Rail- 
way station-master,  lived  at  Reading,  and  wrote 
under  this  nom-de-plume  (Simmons  was  his  real 
name)  "  The  Life  of  a  Station-Master,"  published  by 
Beecroft  of  Reading  in  two  parts  at  three  and  six- 
pence each  volume.  Mr.  Simmons  confided  to  ma 
some  of  his  old  service  grievances,  and  told  me  that 
to  advertise  his  book  he  had  had  large  boards  built 
up  in  the  fields  adjoining  the  railway-line,  inviting 
the  public  to  write  to  him  for  copies  as  it  was  for- 
bidden to  be  sold  at  the  railway  bookstalls.  He  told 
me  also  of  the  gentlemanly  condescension  of  the 
company's  secretary,  who,  meeting  him  by  chance, 
said:  "  Oh,  Simmons,  I  have  read  your  book;  but 
why  on  earth  did  you  not  bring  your  grievances 
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before  me  ?"  "  Ah,  sir  !  I  should  like  to  have  done 
so,  but  I  knew  that  while  I  should  be  ringing  the  bell 
at  Mr.  Justice's  the  dogs  would  be  biting  me  !"  was 
Simmons's  smart  reply.  One  afternoon,  as  Simmons 
drove  me  in  his  pony-trap  on  business  to  the  mansion 
of  a  High  Court  Judge,  who  resided  on  the  heights,  on 
the  Oxfordshire  side  of  the  Thames,  he  amused  me  by 
singing  some  of  his  songs  and  ditties  ;  one,  which  I 
imperfectly  call  to  mind,  had  a  chorus  something 
like  the  following: 

"  I'm  an  engine-driver  bold  and  bright, 

And  drink  cold  tea  from  a  can; 
But,  oh,  where  is  the  office-man  in  the  dark  night  ? 
All's  left  to  the  practical  man  !" 

Dr.  Bryant,  a  famous  London  physician  (a  second 
Abernethy  I  thought  him),  resided  at  Burghfield, 
near  Reading,  and  used  to  travel  up  to  town  every 
day  or  nearly  so.  One  day  he  jokingly  said:  "  You 
have  not  seen  me  this  week,  for  I  have  been  in  the 
field  with  the  Berkshire  Yeomanry,  and  if  you  had 
seen  me  there  you  would  have  cried  out  I  was  the 
devil  on  horseback  in  a  cocked  hat  !  !" 

In  the  early  eighties  I  often  saw  the  stately  elderly 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury  and  the  Marchioness,  also  their 
grandson  (and  heir),  Lord  Savernake — not  usually 
travelling  together.  The  latter  at  first  was  accom- 
panied by  his  tutor,  but  later  he  grew  into  a  young 
man,  who,  for  a  freak,  drove  a  hansom-cab  in 
London,  and  occasionally  dressed  like  an  East  End 
costermonger.  One  night  he  stayed  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  Reading,  intending  to  travel  next  morning 
by  the  7.55  a.m.  branch  train  to  Savernake  Forest, 
the  country  mansion  of  his  grandfather.  It  ap- 
peared he  had  a  very  important  appointment  with  his 
grandmother,  the  most  honourable  the  Marchioness 
(Maria),  who  was  a  very  punctilious  and  autocratic 
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dame.  Unfortunately  he  missed  his  train  by  two 
or  three  minutes,  when  he  turned  upon  poor 
"  Boots,"  with  round  after  round  of  abuse,  which 
made  our  ears  tingle  and  our  hair  stand  on  end. 
Happily,  the  trains  being  gone,  there  were  only  a  few 
officials  to  hear  it.  In  justice,  however,  to  "  Boots," 
I  must  add  that  he  assured  me  he  had  done  his  very 
best  to  get  Lord  Savernake  to  hurry  up.  As  there 
was  no  other  train  till  past  eleven,  my  lord  chartered 
a  "  special  "  to  follow  the  7.55  immediately,  rather 
than  (I  suspect)  run  the  risk  of  the  lecture  which  his 
grandmother  might  be  expected  to  give  him  if  he 
failed  to  keep  his  appointment  with  her. 

One  afternoon  I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
being  of  use  to  one  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria's  Cabinet  Ministers,  afterwards  raised  to 
the  Peerage  as  Lord  Eversley.  Being  obliged  to 
be  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  evening,  he  had 
come  to  the  station  to  catch  the  5.16  up  express; 
when  he  found  he  had  forgotten  to  put  money  in  his 
pocket  to  buy  his  first-class  railway  ticket.  Two  or 
three  days  afterwards  he  returned  me  the  sovereign, 
saying  how  much  obliged  he  was,  and  telling  me  if 
at  any  time  he  could  be  of  use  to  me  to  let  him  know. 
I,  however,  never  wanted  anything,  and  indeed 
soon  forgot  the  episode  in  the  multiplicity  of  daily 
business,  and  only  now  in  my  retirement,  after  about 
thirty  years,  recall  the  circumstance,  being  in  re- 
miniscent mood  writing  this  volume. 

A  well-known  gentleman  of  Goring-on-Thames, 
with  silver  buttons  to  his  velveteen  coat,  was  a  daily 
traveller  up  and  down,  and  many  a  shrewd  and 
humorous  remark  did  he  make  in  his  quiet  way, 
accompanied  by  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

At  that  time  Reading  down  platform  was  a  noted 
spot  for  pickpockets,  who  came  from  London  with 
return  tickets,  and  many  a  lady  standing  on  the  busy 
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platform  found  her  handbag  open  and  her  purse 
gone.  Ticket-Collector  May,  who  was  promoted 
just  then  to  be  cab  inspector,  was  an  adept  at 
catching  the  thieves.  He  made  their  capture  so 
certain,  following  them  up  to  other  stations,  that 
after  a  time  these  depredatory  gentry  became  afraid 
to  venture  anywhere  near  the  Reading  Station. 
The  riddance  was  an  untold  blessing  and  comfort 
to  the  passengers,  and  especially  to  ladies  from  the 
smaller  stations  who  had  been  shopping  in  the 
county  town. 

One  afternoon  one  of  my  boys,  coming  across  the 
wide  station  approach,  where  usually  many  carriages 
and  cabs  were  congregated,  picked  up  a  lost  five- 
pound  note.  The  note  was  one  of  the  issues  of  the 
private  banking  firm  of  Messrs.  H.  C.  Simonds  and 
Co.,  of  Reading,  and  it  was  therefore  at  once  referred 
to  that  bank  to  find  the  owner.  Two  days  afterwards 
Sir  Richard  Hermon-Hodge,  Bart.,  of  Henley-on- 
Thames,  called  at  the  bookstall  to  reward  the  boy 
with  a  golden  sovereign,  and  his  mother,  being  a 
widow,  was  most  grateful  for  the  gift. 

Speaking  of  private  banks  and  their  issue  of  their 
own  special  notes,  a  Berkshire  dairy  farmer  told  me 
of  a  circumstance  that  occurred  at  a  sale  of  land  by 
auction  in  that  county  in  the  fifties.  An  aged  man 
in  smock-frock  was  in  front,  and  the  auctioneer  said 
to  him:  "  Stand  back,  my  man,  and  give  gentlemen 
room  to  come  near  and  bid."  He  did  so.  The  bids 
went  merrily  forward,  but  did  not  reach  the  reserve 
figure,  and  no  one  appeared  to  bid  higher,  when  the 
smock-frocked  individual  bid  an  advance  on  the 
reserve  price,  and  the  land  was  knocked  down  to 
him.  The  auctioneer  asked  the  name,  and  with  some 
incredulity  inquired  what  security  he  could  offer, 
whereupon  the  aged  one  produced  a  bank-note  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  As  he  extended  it  at  arm's 
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length  the  auctioneer  requested  the  other  people  to 

"  Stand  back,  please,  and  let  Mr. come  forward." 

He  examined  the  note  at  close  quarters,  and  then 
said :  "  You  and  I  must  step  over  to  the  bank  and  ask 
if  this  note  is  genuine."  They  did  so,  and  the  bank 
manager  in  confirming  it  remarked:  "  Our  bank  has 
only  two  notes  for  a  thousand  pounds,  both  are  in 
circulation,  and  we  have  not  seen  either  for  many 
years  now."  Whereupon  our  farming  friend 
modestly  remarked  he  thought  he  knew  where 
"  t'other  was,  too  !  !" 

Also,  at  a  private  bank  in  Reading  an  astute 
manager,  finding  a  queue  of  people  waiting  outside 
to  make  a  run  on  the  bank,  at  the  time  when  one  or 
two  important  banks  in  Bristol  and  South  Wales 
had  stopped  payment,  devised  a  means  of  allaying 
their  fears.  He  sent  to  a  corn-merchant's  for  two 
measures  of  a  bushel  capacity,  and  turning  them 
upside  down  on  the  counter,  covered  them  with 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  flowing  down  to  the 
counter.  At  the  proper  time  he  pulled  up  the  blinds 
and  opened  the  doors,  but  when  the  crowd  came  in 
and  saw  the  heaps  of  gold,  they  as  quickly  vanished, 
feeling  there  was  no  need  of  alarm,  for  there  was 
plenty  of  gold  ! 

At  Reading  the  branch  of  the  London  and  County 
Bank  could  boast  in  the  sixties  of  a  very  promising 
cashier  who  used  to  count  eight  sovereigns  at  a  time  ! 
He  laid  the  tips  of  the  four  fingers  of  each  hand  on  as 
many  sovereigns,  and  counted  them  in  multiples  of 
eight  as  easily  as  you  or  I  could  count  one  at  a  time. 
A  publishing  friend  of  mine  told  me  how  his  father 
took  him,  during  his  apprenticeship  to  the  book- 
selling at  Mr.  Lovejoy's  Library  at  Reading,  to  the 
bank  to  see  this  clever  manipulation.  Of  course, 
it  was  not  long  ere  this  able  cashier  was  promoted 
to  the  headquarters  bank  in  London.  Mentioning 
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Mr.  Lovejoy  reminds  me  of  the  many  times  I  saw 
this  famous  bookseller  standing  bareheaded  at  his 
shop-door  talking  to  county  notabilities.  His  first 
appearance  at  his  shop  entrance  in  the  morning 
would  be  about  9  o'clock,  with  well-brushed  hair, 
but  very  soon  it  would  appear  all  ruffled,  owing  to 
the  habit  he  had  of  constantly  running  his  fingers 
upward  through  his  light  and  somewhat  thin  locks. 
He  died  a  bachelor  in  the  early  eighties,  greatly 
regretted  by  the  whole  county.  To  his  apprentices 
he  always  gave  the  admonition,  "  Get  knowledge 
—  get  knowledge,"  in  a  very  urgent,  anxious 
manner. 

When  important  race  meetings  were  on  it  was 
surprising  how  eager  sporting  gentlemen  were  for 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  Evening  Standard  received  at 
7.15,  and  also  for  the  "  special  "  edition  received  at 
9  p.m.  I  have  at  such  times  stood  behind  a  counter 
and  served  put  as  many  as  fifty,  eighty,  or  even  a 
hundred  copies  all  unfolded,  as  fast  as  I  could  separate 
the  sheets ;  and  once  I  found  a  brass  uniform  button 
firmly  wedged  into  a  crack  of  the  counter,  showing 
signs  of  having  been  torn  from  the  coat,  so  giving 
evidence  of  what  the  pressure  must  have  been  of 
three  and  four  deep  around  the  counter  ! 

The  following  incident  may  be  interesting ;  I  have 
headed  it,  "  How  a  Report  to  Headquarters  was 
Prevented  ' ' : 

In  the  early  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
territorial  magnate,  M.P.  for  Devizes,  lived  at 
Padworth,  about  nine  miles  from  Reading  on  the 
Newbury  branch  railway.  He  was  somewhat  a 
terror  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  reason  of  the 
many  questions  he  was  continually  asking,  and  in 
another  capacity  as  County  Magistrate  he  was  like- 
wise dreaded  for  his  apparent  harshness.  At  the 
county  town  all  the  cabmen  knew  him,  but  should  a 
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strange  one  drive  him  to  the  Shire  hall,  he  would 
think  his  fare  was  walking  off  without  paying,  when 
he  would  discover  the  shilling  on  the  seat.  If  at  any 
time  the  Squire  M.P.  wished  to  alter  the  supply  of 
newspapers,  or  was  not  quite  satisfied,  he  would 
always  address  his  order  or  complaint  to  head- 
quarters, written  in  the  third  person,  stating  his 
wishes  that  "  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son  would 
instruct  their  functionary  at  .  .  ."etc.  His  supplies 
were  all  sent  by  the  local  bookstall  by  rail  to 
Aldermaston  Station.  Part  of  the  order  was  an 
Evening  Standard,  fifth  edition,  sent  by  the  7.35 
train  after  the  arrival  of  the  bulk  parcel  from  the 
publisher  by  the  express  from  Paddington,  due  at 
Reading  at  7.15.  One  evening  in  July,  while  I  was 
attending  to  a  lady  who  wished  to  purchase  one  of 
"  Ouida's  "  novels,  I  said  to  the  assistant:  "  Don't 
forget  the  Newbury  branch  singles,"  and  he  at  once 
took  them  up  from  the  newspaper  board,  and  put 
them  in  the  guard's  van.  What  was  my  surprise 
to  find  when  the  train  had  gone  that  one  single  had 
been  left  behind,  and  that  the  most  important  of  all, 
being  addressed  to  the  Squire  M.P.  I  called  my 
assistant's  attention  to  it,  and  asked  how  it  could 
have  happened?  He  said:  "Well,  sir,  I  counted 
the  right  number."  '  Yes,  but  did  you  reckon 
the  one  extra  which  was  going  to  another  gentleman 
for  this  evening  only  ?"  He  replied:  "  No,  I  forgot 
that,  and  this  one  must  have  become  hidden  by  this 
pile  of  papers."  I  said:  "  Well,  what  are  we  to 
do?  for  that  was  the  last  train";  but  added  a 
moment  later:  "  I  will  see  if  Mr.  Dorchester  (a 
former  bookstall  manager,  but  then  a  fishmonger)  will 
lend  me  one  of  his  horses,  and  I  will  ride  over."  (For 
I  was  cradled  amongst  horses,  and  before  I  was  nine 
years  old  was  occasionally  allowed  to  ride  the 
leader-horse  of  the  Sunderland  to  Durham  coach.) 
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Unfortunately,  Dorchester  was  in  a  fix  himself,  for 
one  of  his  two  horses  was  laid  up,  and  the  other  he 
was  afraid  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  down,  owing 
to  doing  double  work.  What  more  could  I  do  to 
keep  faith  with  the  customer  and  prevent  his  being 
disappointed  ?  It  would  not  do  to  waste  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  so  back  I  went  to  the  station 
approach,  and  jumping  into  the  first  hansom-cab, 
said  to  the  driver:  "  I  want  to  get  to  Padworth  as 
soon  as  ever  you  can."  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  ready 
response,  and  we  bowled  away  comfortably  for  the 
nine  miles,  myself  holding  the  precious  single  in  my 
hand  as  if  it  had  been  a  case  of  priceless  jewels. 
Arrived  at  Padworth  lodge-gate,  I  said  to  the  driver : 
"  I  will  look  after  the  horse,  and  if  you  will  go  in 
and  ask  for  the  butler,  and  tell  him  this  newspaper 
is  important,  and  to  give  it  to  his  master  the  M.P. 
at  once,  he  will  see  that  you  get  a  good  supper."  In 
something  under  half  an  hour  he  came  out  well 
satisfied,  and  I  said:  "  Thanks,  I  won't  ride  inside 
now;  I  will  stand  on  the  step  by  your  seat,  and 
have  a  chat  with  you,  for  it  will  beguile  the  time  and 
we  can  let  the  horse  take  it  gently  going  back." 
When  we  neared  the  town  I  asked  him  to  put  me 
down  at  such  a  point  on  the  Bath  Road,  and  said: 
"  By  the  by,  what  do  you  personally  get  out  of  this 
job  for  yourself  ?"  He  answered:  :<  Three  shill- 
ings." I  said:  "  Well,  here  is  four  shillings  and  tell 
Mr.  Flanaghan  I  will  see  him,  and  settle  with  him 
for  the  cab  in  the  morning."  He  replied:  "  All 
right,  sir,  thank  you;  good-night."  Next  morning  I 
went  straight  to  Mr.  Flanaghan,  who  kept  the 
"  Great  Western  Hotel "  and  railway  refreshment 
rooms,  explained  the  matter  to  him,  and  asked: 
"  What  am  I  to  pay  ?"  He  said:  "  Well,  did  you 
give  the  driver  anything  ?"  I  replied:  "  Yes — four 
shillings."  Whereupon,  with  a  genial  smile,  he 
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laughingly  said:  "  Oh,  then,  that's  all  right ;  I  shall 
charge  you  nothing." 

Some  days  after  I  saw  the  Squire's  wife — a  portly, 
good-tempered  lady,  and  she  said:  "  Oh,  I  am  so 
glad  you  sent  the  paper  the  other  evening;  the  Squire 
was  getting  impatient  (he  has  not  been  very  well 
lately),  and  was  going  to  write  off  at  once  to  London, 
but  just  as  the  footman  came  in  to  say  the  messenger 
had  met  the  half -past  nine  train,  expecting  the  paper 
had  been  over-carried  by  the  guard,the  butler  brought 
it  in  saying  '  a  cabman  had  delivered  it.'  '  I  never 
told  the  lady  that  I  accompanied  the  cab,  or  paid 
the  four  shillings,  feeling  very  well  pleased  that 
matters  had  ended  so  happily  and  that  I,  as  a  re- 
presentative of  the  firm,  had  saved  the  position. 

The  second  Duke  of  Wellington  was  often  at 
Reading,  where  he  changed  trains  for  Mortimer 
Station,  near  his  country  mansion  at  Strathfieldsaye. 
The  Duchess  would  sometimes  come  down  from 
town  in  the  same  train,  but  would  have  her  own 
separate  compartment.  If  a  new  three-volume  novel 
by  Miss  Braddon  was  just  out,  I  always  had  a  copy 
ready  to  sell  to  Her  Grace,  and  although  the  Duke 
thought  twenty-six  shillings  a  waste  of  money,  the 
Duchess  laughingly  disregarded  his  advice  not  to 
pay  so  much. 

One  evening  in  July  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
my  friend  John  Phillips,  of  the  counting-house  at  the 
Strand,  over  to  Bearwood,  with  a  special  permit  to 
see  the  splendid  show  of  rhododendrons,  which  were 
a  far-famed  feature  of  the  grounds  of  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  John  Walter,  the  then  chief  proprietor  of  The 
Times.  My  nearly  life-long  friend  was  delighted,  for 
his  artistic  mind  ever  made  him  a  student  of  the 
beautiful,  especially  of  trees  and  landscape  generally. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  ten  years  before  we 
personally  met  each  other,  he  had  devised  an 
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improved  system  of  dealing  with  the  daily  newspapers 
supplied  to  the  trade  agents  and  private  subscribers 
whose  accounts  were  kept  at  the  head-office.  The 
system  resulted  in  simplifying  the  checking  of  the 
hundreds  of  "  weekly  statements  "  sent  up  every 
Monday  from  every  depot.  I  remember  it,  for  we 
had  some  minute  ruling  and  figuring  to  do  in  the 
space  left  blank  on  the  form  owing  to  the  new 
arrangement  not  being  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
White,  the  chief  of  the  counting-house.  Upon 
further  consideration,  however,  he,  together  with  the 
head  of  the  firm,  were  quick  to  see  the  utility  of  the 
change,  and  over  fifty  years  of  use  still  proves  the 
wisdom  of  the  system.  Until  his  death  in  April, 
1917, 1  used  to  call,  when  up  in  town,  upon  my  friend 
John  Phillips  at  his  residence  19,  Nelson  Square, 
Blackfriars,  London,  for  a  chat  and  a  smoke.  His 
memory,  notwithstanding  his  octogenarian  years 
and  much  pain  from  his  only  enemy,  sciatica,  was 
fresh  and  green  as  ever.  It  was  always  a  pleasant 
hour  when  we  came  together.  He  was  a  great  lover 
of  "  King  Rufus  "  tobacco,  of  which  I  used  to  take 
him  a  one-pound  packet. 

Mr.  Carlton  Blyth  drove  the  London  to  Oxford 
coach  via  Reading  in  1876,  and  later  on  the  "  De- 
fiance "  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge  via  London,  in 
1879 — 120  miles  with  120  horses.  He  was  a 
gentleman  so  generous,  and  so  well  known  to  all  the 
ostlers,  that  they  vied  with  one  another  to  do  him 
any  service,  and  if  he  wanted  a  particular  edition  of 
a  paper  they  would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  get 
it  for  him  and  he  invariably  rewarded  their  efforts 
with  a  piece  of  gold. 

A  humbler  and  more  antiquated  personage  of  the 
"  road  "  was  old  blind  Willis  to  whom  I  was  privi- 
leged to  show  some  little  hospitality.  In  his  early 
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days,  long  before  his  blindness,  he  drove  one  of  the 
old  stage-waggons  with  their  very  broad  wheels  and 
huge  piled-up  loads,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high 
drawn  by  a  team  of  eight  or  twelve  horses  two 
abreast.  Even  in  his  old  age  Willis  was  a  fine  figure 
of  a  man — of  massive  build,  and  fully  six  feet,  as 
upright  as  an  arrow.  When  in  his  prime  he  thought 
nothing  of  carrying  heavy  bales  of  goods  between  two 
and  three  hundredweight  when  helping  to  load  and 
unload  his  waggon  in  the  "  London  Tavern  "  yard. 

Speaking  of  coaching  days  I  may  mention  that  in 
the  early  fifties  I  had,  as  a  boy,  the  friendship  of  the 
proprietor  and  manager  of  a  North  Country  coach, 
and  in  consequence  the  run  of  his  stables,  so  I  can 
vouch  for  the  following  incident :  All  in  the  stables 
at  the  terminal  seaport  town  were  much  concerned 
at  the  bewitched  appearance  of  the  horses.  They 
ate  their  food,  but  it  seemed  to  do  them  no  good, 
they  became  thin,  with  a  frightened,  nervous  look. 
Their  sprightliness  and  spirit  had  forsaken  them,  and 
at  bedding  time  at  night  they  seemed  particularly 
restless.  Many  conversations  with  the  ostlers  were 
held,  but  no  one  could  account  for  the  remarkable 
change  in  the  state  of  the  horses,  which  before  had 
been  noted  for  their  excellent  breeding  and  condition. 
All  seemed  a  mystery.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to 
take  turns  in  watching  through  the  night  for  a  week 
or  longer  if  necessary.  About  the  middle  of  the 
first  night,  when  only  a  dim  light  from  two  or  three 
turned-down  jets  of  gas  was  burning,  the  mystery 
was  solved.  It  was  discovered  that  a  pet  monkey 
belonging  to  the  manager's  son — given  the  boy  by  a 
sea-captain — began  climbing  from  stall  to  stall,  and 
dropping  on  to  the  backs  of  the  horses  in  turn,  not 
only  riding  them  hard,  but  so  startling  them  that  some 
plunged  and  kicked,  and  others  were  seized  with  a 
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trembling  that  shook  the  fittings  all  around.  Jacko 
was  soon  securely  chained,  taken  outside  and  given 
a  good  whipping,  and  next  morning  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  any  further  damage. 

In  1894,  being  up  North  for  an  Easter  visit,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  going  into  the  old  posting-yard 
I  had  not  seen  for  just  on  forty  years,  and  was  shown 
the  old  light-weight  coach  which  had  ceased  to  run 
in  1879.  It  was  covered  up  in  the  inner  corner  of  the 
commodious  old  coach-house,  and  how  my  heart 
thrilled  as  I  saw  it  and  remembered  that  when  it 
was  new  in  the  fifties  I  had,  as  a  boy  of  seven,  accom- 
panied the  afternoon  party  to  have  it  weighed  at 
the  public  weighing-machine.  Not  only  so,  but  that 
in  memory  of  my  deceased  father  I  had  been  accorded 
the  honour  of  driving  it  to  the  weighing-bridge.  No 
wonder  I  remember  to  this  day — now  more  than 
sixty  years  ago — that  its  weight  was  seventeen 
hundredweight,  and  still  rejoice  to  be  the  son  of  a 
father  who  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  1885  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  on  a  lecturing  tour 
in  this  country,  and  I  heard  him  lecture  at  a  crowded 
meeting  in  the  Shire  hall  at  Reading.  After  he 
had  been  speaking  about  five  minutes  he  was  in- 
terrupted from  various  parts  of  the  hall  by  cries 
of  "  You  are  giving  us  the  wrong  lecture — we  came 
to  hear  '  The  American  War— North  v.  South/  ' 
Upon  understanding  this  from  the  Mayor  who  presided 
over  the  meeting,  he  quietly  said:  "  Oh,  thank  you 
— I  am  sorry  that  I  misunderstood;  but  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me — I  will  give  you  the  lecture  you 
want,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  throw  in  the  portion 
of  the  other  lecture  free,"  which  pleased  the  audience, 
who  gave  him  a  round  of  applause  to  begin  with  and 
continued  in  good  humour  to  the  end  of  the  evening's 
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programme.  During  his  description  of  the  fighting 
forces  passing  through  New  York,  he  said  that  he 
had  been  pleased  to  place  at  their  service  his  large 
church  at  Brooklyn,  and  that,  looking  in  upon  them 
at  midnight,  when  they  were  all  resting  in  the  pews, 
it  was  a  unique  sight  and  gladdened  his  heart, 
although  it  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  when  he  had 
seen  the  whole  of  his  congregation  asleep  at  once. 

At  Reading  I  knew  a  bachelor  clergyman  who, 
when  he  came  into  that  market  town  from  his  out- 
lying country  parish  twice  a  week  used  to  lunch  at 
the  up-station  refreshment-rooms.  There  he  was 
well  known  to  William,  the  head-waiter,  who  always 
brought  his  reverence  a  tankard  of — ale  ?  Nay — 
nothing  less  than  a  half-bottle  of  champagne  de- 
canted into  the  tankard,  to  meet  his  patron's  wishes, 
lest  he  should  be  thought  to  be  a  wealthy  aristocrat 
of  the  Church  instead  of  a  poorish  village  clergyman. 
This  fondness  for  champagne  was,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  genial  parson's  only  weakness.  He  himself  told 
me  how  much  he  always  enjoyed  his  lunch,  and  how 
William  always  met  his  wishes  by  bringing  the  wine 
in  a  silver  tankard  without  his  having  to  order  it 
before  other  diners,  so  that  he  might  escape  the 
embarrassing  distinction  of  a  .pretentious  wine- 
bottle  at  his  elbow. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  a  porter  brought  me  word 
that  a  gentleman  in  a  second-class  compartment  of 
the  5  p.m.  express  out  of  Paddington  wished  to  see 
me.  Upon  going  to  the  carriage,  what  was  my  sur- 
prise to  see  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Samuel 
La  Trobe,  the  watchmaker  and  jeweller  of  College 
Green,  Bristol.  Mr.  Harry  La  Trobe  had  been  up 
to  London  and  passed  with  great  success  his  archi- 
tectural examinations,  being  then  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Foster,  the  well-known  architect  of  the  city 
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of  Bristol.  After  a  hasty  "  Glad  to  hear  it !"  I 
prevailed  upon  him  to  break  his  journey  and  stay 
the  night  with  us,  as  my  wife  had  been  like  a  sister 
to  his  father  and  all  the  sons  of  dear  old  Bishop 
La  Trobe  of  the  Bristol  Moravian  Church.  He 
stayed  with  us,  much  to  the  joy  of  our  little  house- 
hold, and  I  planned  for  him  a  visit  to  Messrs. 
Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuit  factory  in  the  morning. 
The  morning,  however,  proving  very  wet,  he  decided 
to  postpone  his  visit  to  the  biscuit  factory  and  leave 
by  the  9.45  a.m.  train  for  Bristol. 

At  the  station  a  lady,  Miss  Rosa  Birt,  sister  of  a 
Reading  educationist,  came  to  the  bookstall  to  buy 
a  paper  or  two,  and  I  asked  if  she  was  taking  a 
journey  ?  She  answered:  "  Yes,  I  am  going  home 
to  Bristol  now,  for,  as  you  know,  I  have  had  a  longer 
visit  than  I  intended  to  my  sister  Mrs.  Moffatt." 
Whereupon  I  said:  "  Then  may  I  introduce  you  to 
this  gentleman,  Mr.  Harry  La  Trobe,  who  is  also 
going  to  Bristol,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to 
take  care  of  you  on  the  journey  ?"  I  wished  them 
both  "  good-bye,"  and  a  month  later,  when  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  incident,  the  widowed  sister 
Mrs.  Moffatt  accosted  me  with,  "  A  veritable  match- 
maker I  declare  !"  At  first,  I  could  not  understand 
the  salutation,  for,  as  I  told  her,  I  had  not  the 
honour  to  belong  to  the  celebrated  Bryant  and 
May's  match-manufacturing  firm.  However,  it  was 
soon  explained  to  me  that  an  approved  engagement 
had  been  entered  into  between  Mr.  Harry  La  Trobe 
and  Miss  Rosa  Birt,  both  of  highly  respectable 
Bristol  families.  The  pretty  wedding  was  duly 
celebrated  in  the  following  year — 1887 — a  week  after 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  celebrations,  and  their 
married  life  has  been  a  most  happy  one  surrounded 
now  with  grown-up  sons  and  daughters. 
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When  I  now  think  in  my  retirement  of  my  happy 
days  at  Reading  in  the  early  eighties,  I  regret  that 
I  never  called  upon  the  then  Dr.  Bulley  (M.D.),  as 
my  great -uncle,  Thomas  William  Thomas,  physician 
to  the  old  East  India  Company,  married  in  1820 
a  Miss  Ann  Arabella  Bulley,  of  Reading,  and  went 
out  to  Madras  under  the  "  John  "  Company.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  St.  Lawrence's  Church, 
Reading,  and  I  think  the  lady  may  have  been  sister 
to  the  medical  doctor  at  Reading,  and  also  sister 
of  the  Dr.  Bulley  who  was  for  many  years  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  I  suppose  that,  lead- 
ing so  busy  a  life,  I  put  off  the  private  duty  until 
it  was  too  late,  and  the  good  old  doctor  had  passed 
away  full  of  years  and  honours. 

My  mother  used  to  tell  how,  when  she  was  a  young 
girl,  her  uncle  the  doctor  took  her  one  day  behind 
him  on  horseback  to  stay  at  her  grandfather's 
ancestral  home  to  recover  her  of  the  ague.  On  the 
way  he  told  her  to  hold  on  to  him  tightly,  and  he 
then  put  his  horse  through  all  kinds  of  manoeuvres, 
as  he  said,  "  to  frighten  the  ague  away."  Whether 
this  or  medicine  was  the  more  efficacious  she  could 
not  say,  but  found  herself  soon  recovered  and  quite 
well.  While  my  great-uncle  was  walking  the 
hospitals  in  London  a  hundred  years  ago  he  had 
many  interesting  experiences,  one  of  which  was  as 
follows:  One  of  the  body-snatchers  brought  him 
a  dead  body  in  a  sack  for  the  purpose  of  dissection, 
and  it  being  night,  he  unlocked  the  door  leading  to 
the  dissecting  basement,  and  requested  the  man  to 
let  the  sack  roll  down  the  steps,  and  gave  him  the 
usual  guinea.  Three  days  afterwards  he  was 
entering  with  a  lighted  candle  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  anatomy  of  the  victim,  when,  no  sooner 
had  he  opened  the  door  than  his  candle  went  out, 
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and  something  fled  by  him  like  the  wind.  It  was 
discovered  afterwards  that  the  procurer  had  brought 
him  a  drunken  man,  who,  coming  to  himself  and 
finding,  by  his  exploration  of  the  basement,  that 
the  dissecting  apparatus  was  all  around  him,  was  so 
frightened  that  he  waited  on  the  stairs  landing  until 
the  door  was  opened,  determined  to  make  his  escape 
from  such  an  awful  place. 

At  Reading,  too,  I  knew  a  very  practical  mecha- 
nician named  Godfrey,  an  employee  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  who  was  a  genius  in  his  way.  He 
was  an  ordinary  working  man  to  look  at,  with  rough 
exterior,  and  not  much  education.  He  had  devised 
many  useful  inventions,  but  perhaps  the  most  useful 
of  all  was  a  movable  scaffolding  on  wheels  outside 
the  ordinary  lines  of  rails,  which  enabled  repairs 
to  tunnels  and  bridges  to  be  carried  out  without 
interrupting  the  flow  of  express  trains  and  all  other 
traffic.  Godfrey  had  a  kind  heart,  and  loved  boys 
and  girls,  and  was  always  pleased  when  Sunday- 
school  authorities  asked  him  to  give  a  mechanical 
demonstration  of  his  working  models,  and  a  running 
talk  to  the  children  on  religion  or  temperance.  One 
of  his  doggerel  pieces  of  rhyme  was  the  "  Railway  to 
Heaven,"  in  which  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  being  booked  through,  and  taking  care  to  pre- 
serve the  ticket  for  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
earthly  j  ourney .  As  an  illustration  in  his  temperance 
address,  he  alluded  to  an  engine-driver  of  his 
acquaintance,  who,  when  going  home  drunk,  could 
not  upon  any  account  be  persuaded  to  pass  a 
chemist's  shop  with  a  red  light  against  him — 
thinking,  of  course,  he  was  on  his  engine,  and  that 
it  was  the  red  signal  of  danger.  When  I  afterwards 
became  superintendent  of  a  large  Sunday-school  in 
Kentish  Town,  London,  I  invited  Godfrey  one  week 
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evening  to  bring  his  working  models  and  give  a  talk 
to  the  children  and  their  friends.  The  large  school- 
room, seating  over  500,  was  well  filled,  and  all  present 
said  they  had  had  a  most  interesting  evening.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  demonstration,  given  shortly 
"afterwards  at  my  suggestion  at  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Employees'  mission-room 
at  Euston  Station. 
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LIFE  AT   A  LONDON   TERMINUS 

"  .  .  .A  citizen  .  .  . 
Of  famous  London  town." 

COWPER. 

Euston  Station  and  its  inspiration — Mr.  Thomas  Gray — Mr. 
J.  Jupp  and  thirty  years'  friendship — Assistants — Con- 
science money — Lectures  on  "Petroleum"  and  "White 
Cliffs  of  Old  England" — Old  disused  subway:  Euston 
to  G.P.O.  mails  only — Artesian  well  at  Chalk  Farm 
Station — Thames  penny  steamers — Old  express-cart 
driver's  story — Empress  Eug6nie — Queen  of  Madagascar 
— Origin  and  progress  of  comfort  in  railway  carriages — 
Mr.  Gilligan  avoids  Shap  Mountain — His  son's  kindness 
to  me  when  leaving  Reading — Mr.  W.  P.  Dawson,  chief 
of  the  Railway  Clearing  House — Neck  of  Euston:  diffi- 
culties of  traffic — Pearson's  Weekly  :  A  specific  against 
influenza  —  Show  Sunday  —  Neighbours  —  Mr.  Samuel 
Walker  introduces  me  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  died 
seventy  years  before — Lost !  a  Highlander  in  full  dress — 
Great  Queen  Street  Church:  lost  covenants — A  famous 
Q.C. — Mr.  Hoby,  King  William's  bootmaker — Ecumeni- 
cal Council — Farmer  John  in  London — Holidays  in 
Gower — Lord  of  the  manor — Mr.  Jackson  the  artist — 
Bygone  smuggling — Celebrities  at  Euston — London  fog 
— Old  London  street  cries — Houses  of  Parliament — 
Newgate  Prison — Tower  Bridge  and  docks — Charter- 
house— Fetter  Lane — Gray's  Inn  Road:  lost  purses — 
Louis  Philippe — Home  from  Cannibal  Fiji — Strawberries 
forty  shillings  a  pound — Coloured  Bishop  who  had  been 
a  slave — Jamaica  rum  in  bond — Lord  Roberts — Mr. 
Hall  Caine. 

IT  was  in  the  first  Jubilee  Year  (1887)  of  her  late  most 

gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  that  I  was  appointed 

manager  of  the  bookstalls  at  the  Euston  Square 
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Station — the  London  terminus  of  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway.  It  was  an  inspiration  to 
me  to  pass  under  the  massive  portico  of  the  Doric 
order  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  enter  the  magni- 
ficent entrance  hall,  its  Ionic  pillars  supporting  the 
richly  ornamented  ceiling  with  its  corner  medallions 
of  wonderful  design  and  workmanship.  Here  for 
over  sixteen  years  I  walked  the  stone-paved  plat- 
forms, and  also  the  later  additional  wooden  ones — 
diligent  and  faithful,  I  hope,  in  the  oversight  of  each 
bookstall.  At  Euston  new  ideas  of  arrangement  and 
working  were  often  adopted  by  the  railway  com- 
pany's chief  ofhcers  and  one  was  that  instead  of  the 
usual  initial  letters  F.H.  for  Fire  Hydrant,  the  letters 
W.V.  for  Water  Valve  were  substituted.  It  was, 
I  jokingly  told  one  or  two  of  the  chief  officers,  worthy 
of  the  premier  railway  company  to  acknowledge  so 
humble  an  individual  as  myself  by  placing  my 
own  initials  so  conspicuously.  I  soon  found  genial, 
kindly  friends  among  the  indoor  and  outdoor  railway 
officials.  One,  my  earliest  acquaintance,  Mr.  Thomas 
Gray,  the  chief  of  the  booking  department,  was  a  very 
cautious  man,  great  at  organization  and  method. 
The  auditors  considered  him  a  very  valuable  officer 
to  the  company  in  training  capable  men  to  deal  with 
all  ticket  and  cash  transactions.  Alas !  he  was  a 
martyr  to  duty,  for  he  wanted  to  be  near  his  office 
early  and  late,  and  moved  from  quiet  Highgate  to 
Euston  Square  into  one  of  the  large,  well-built 
houses  there  belonging  to  the  company  where  he 
could  not  sleep,  owing  to  the  constant  rattle  of  the 
traffic.  All  through  the  night,  heavy  pair-horse 
vans  with  loads  of  produce,  arriving  by  every  train 
for  the  early  markets,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  other  termini,  rattling  carts  with  mail-bags  and 
shipping-packages  for  the  night  expresses  and  early 
trains,  passed  to  and  fro  incessantly.  This  hastened 
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his  end,  and  he  joined  the  majority,  including — shall 
I  say  ? — those  noble  Knight  Templar  Crusaders 
whom  we  often  turned  aside  together  to  peep  at 
in  effigy  in  the  Temple  Church  in  the  Strand.  My 
friend  Gray  well  deserved  a  monument,  for  he 
sacrificed  his  health  and  life  for  duty. 

Mr.  Jupp,  the  gentlemanly  station  superintendent, 
also  was  my  friend,  and  he  is  still  living  in  superannua- 
tion clover.  He  was  ever  busy,  like  myself,  from 
platform  to  platform,  overlooking  the  staff,  and 
attending  to  the  many  needs  of  the  British  public. 
How  we  tried  to  cheer  one  another  with  our  smiles, 
putting  bright  faces  on  as  we  met  our  many  diffi- 
culties !  Sometimes  these  were  with  the  staff,  and  at 
other  times  with  high-pressure  work :  often  we  were 
not  quite  sure  how  we  were  going  to  fit  in  this  or  that, 
or  turn  a  tight  corner  here  and  there.  Our  aim  was 
always  to  keep  the  good-will  of  the  very  numerous 
and  sometimes  difficult  people  we  had  to  do  with. 
At  Mr.  Jupp's  retirement  in  1898,  when  the  station 
staff  presented  him  with  a  valuable  grandfather's 
clock,  I  said  at  the  presentation  meeting  that  it  had 
been  no  easy  task  for  him  to  have  so  successfully 
engineered  his  way  through  the  many  cares, 
anxieties,  and  difficulties  of  his  onerous  and  very 
responsible  position  and  to  retire  honoured,  not  only 
by  the  station  staff,  but  by  the  travelling  public. 
The  latter  handsomely  showed  their  appreciation  by 
a  lengthy  subscription  list  headed  by  the  princely 
Rothschilds.  For  a  good  dozen  years  Mr.  Jupp  and 
I  were  in  daily  touch  with  one  another,  and  even 
to-day,  twenty  years  after  his  retirement,  and  ten 
after  mine,  we  exchange  occasional  letters,  proving 
that  we  still  have  kindly  thoughts  in  our  hearts  for 
each  other. 

One  of  my  assistants  at  Euston,  John  Owens,  was 
a  bright,  active  and  very  capable  man,  and  like  his 
no 
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uncle,  Mr.  William  Owens,  the  manager  at  King's 
Cross  bookstall,  had  a  vein  of  humour.  Sometimes 
a  waiter  would  be  sent  by  the  dining-room  cashier, 
when  short  of  silver,  for  change  of  a  sovereign  and 
if  it  was  a  new  hand  that  came  to  proffer  the  request 
he  would  be  met  by  the  question  "  All  copper  ?" 
To  watch  the  scornful  facial  expression  of  the  waiter 
as  he  turned  to  go  away  in  disgust  was  a  picture; 
but  suddenly,  in  a  moment,  it  was  changed  to 
brightness  as  the  pleasant  voice  of  John  Owens  said 
again:  "  Yes,  certainly,  how  would  you  like  it — all 
silver  or  half  silver  and  half  gold  ?"  And  the  change 
would  be  smilingly  given.  At  other  times  a  guard, 
seeing  no  passenger  near,  would  come  to  the  counter 
and  ask  John,  "  How  are  you  ?"  and  the  quick, 
quiet  response  would  be,  "  No  better;  but  I  hope 
you  are  ?" 

Venables  was  another  assistant,  and  he  could  a 
tale  unfold  of  smart  work  in  getting  additional 
supplies  from  the  publishing  offices  in  Fleet  Street 
and  Printing-House  Square,  whenever  startling  news 
had  caused  the  first  supplies  to  disappear  like  magic. 
Both  are  now  bookstall  managers  in  the  London 
district.  Well,  good  luck  to  them !  and  the  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  There  was  a 
small  percentage  of  assistants  who  gave  me  much 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  I  may  here  mention  just 
one  case  among  several  and  that  of  a  comparatively 
trivial  character. 

One  morning  in  the  nineties  I  received  with  the 
daily  letters  one  with  a  pen-printed  address  in 
capital  block  letters  containing  a  note  inside,  also 
in  block  capitals,  saying,  "  After  many  years  I  return 
you  the  half-crown  I  stole  from  you  at  the  book- 
stall." There  was  no  clue  to  who  sent  this  "  con- 
science-money," as  the  note  was  unsigned  and 
betrayed  no  handwriting,  nor  the  place  where  the 
in 
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theft  occurred,  while  the  postal  order  accompanying 
it  had  been  taken  out  at  a  London  City  office  where 
hundreds  would  probably  be  issued  each  day. 

Being  asked  by  the  Committee  of  the  Railway 
Mission  at  Euston  to  give  them  a  winter  evening's 
lecture,  I  gave  them  my  paper  on  "  Petroleum,"  and 
the  large  mission-hall  was  crowded,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  the  then  station 
superintendent.  Samples  of  the  crude  oils  from 
Russia  and  the  Antipodes,  as  well  as  the  different 
commodities  manufactured  from  petroleum,  were 
on  exhibition,  and  greatly  interested  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  railway  workers.  As  vaseline  had  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Cheesebrough  Company's 
manufactures  from  petroleum,  each  man  was  given 
a  sample  tin  as  he  went  out. 

I  also  gave  the  paper  at  the  Camden  Y.M.C.A., 
and  the  winter  following  I  gave  them  "  The  White 
Cliffs  of  Old  England,"  of  which,  in  their  Young 
Man's  Magazine  for  April,  1890,  they  were  good 
enough  to  say:  "  We  were  once  more  favoured  with 
a  scientific  lecture  by  Mr.  Vincent :  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  prepares  his  subjects  is  by  this  time 
well  known  to  us,  and  it  seemed  therefore  only  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  should  have  obtained 
numbers  of  specimens  of  flints,  chalks,  etc.,  together 
with  maps  and  diagrams,  to  illustrate  the  geological 
formation  and  historical  associations  of  '  The  White 
CUffs  of  Old  England.'  ' 

At  Euston  there  existed  an  old  disused  subway 
which  had  been  used  for  the  conveyance  of  mail-bags 
from  that  station  to  St.  Mar  tin 's-le- Grand  General 
-  Post  Office.  The  entrance  to  the  subway  in  my  time 
was  through  an  unpretending  iron  gate  on  the  No.  I 
arrival  platform.  Inspector  Wood,  who  was  for 
thirty  years  at  Euston,  told  me  that  when  he  was 
a  young  man  he  was  often  told  off  to  accompany  the 
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trollies ;  the  route  was  under  Tottenham  Court  Road 
and  Holborn.  After  a  time  the  transit  of  the  mails 
through  the  subway  was  discontinued,  owing,  he 
believed,  to  the  expensive  repairs  required  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  consequent  interference  with  the 
various  lines  of  pipes  laid  down  for  drainage,  gas, 
and  water.  It  was  presumably  the  very  earliest  of 
the  London  subways,  and  a  reference  to  it  was  made 
in  the  nineties  by,  I  think,  the  Globe  evening  news- 
paper when,  in  excavations  under  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  the  engineers  discovered  portions  of  the 
disused  passage,  then  partly  choked  up  with  debris. 

Many  passengers  have  remarked  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  drinking-water  used  in  the  North- 
Western  Company's  hotel,  waiting-rooms,  and 
carriages,  and  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
same  was  obtained  from  a  well  at  the  Chalk  Farm 
Station,  several  ^hundred  feet  deep,  below  the 
greensand.  The  ^pumping  machinery  and  steps 
down  the  well-side  are  carefully  guarded  by  locked 
doors,  etc.;  but  I  was  privileged  to  be  shown  over 
by  the  then  superintendent  of  the  locomotive 
department,  Mr.  Patterson.  A  notice  of  this  well 
may  be  read  in  "  Salt's  Railway  Statistics  and 
Information,"  published  in  1850. 

In  those  days  the  penny  steamers  on  the  Thames 
were  a  great  joy  to  the  half-day  holiday-makers. 
The  piers  at  London  Bridge,  Blackfriars,  Charing 
Cross,  and  Chelsea  were  crowded  with  pleasure- 
seekers,  either  for  Putney,  Hampton  Court  or  in  the 
opposite  direction  for  Greenwich.  The  trip  either 
way  would  take  about  an  hour  and  of  course  the  fares 
would  be,  not  the  usual  penny,  but  anything  up  to 
a  shilling.  I  marvelled  at  the  excellent  handling  of 
the  traffic :  the  quick  stopping  and  starting,  involving 
the  tying  up  and  untying  of  the  boats.  They  seemed 
to  me  quite  to  rival  the  underground  railways  for 
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smoothness  and  despatch  in  working,  not  to  mention 
the  escape  from,  and  contrast  with,  the  stuffy, 
smoky,  noisy  atmosphere  of  the  tunnels  on  the 
railways,  to  the  comparative  quiet  and  delicious 
gentle  breeze  of  the  river.  Since  those  days  much 
water  has  run  under  the  bridges,  but  we  of  the 
twentieth  century  have  not  excelled  the  old  days 
of  the  river  steamers  in  the  eighties  and  nineties. 
The  gardens  and  mansions  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
ducal  palaces  on  the  great  Victoria  Embankment, 
as  they  successively  came  into  view,  formed  a 
panorama  of  wonderful  variety.  The  return  journey, 
too,  after  dusk,  when  the  lights  were  turned  on,  was 
a  veritable  picture  of  fairyland  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

It  was  in  1888  that  I  had  a  chat  with  the  old  and 
pensioned  coachman,  who  had  in  his  early  days 
been  an  express-cart  driver  in  the  service  of  the  firm, 
and  he  related  to  me  how  one  morning  near  St. 
Albans  he  was  the  cause  of  a  slight  accident.  Owing 
to  the  morning  being  very  misty,  as  he  was  hurrying 
to  overtake  the  early  coach  from  London,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  upset  an  elderly  woman  who  was 
walking  in  the  middle  of  the  turnpike  road  on  her 
way  to  a  neighbouring  farm.  Happily  the  damage 
done  was  only  slight,  and  he  was  able  to  proceed  on 
his  way  and  overtake  the  coach  a  few  miles  ahead 
and  hand  over  his  consignment  of  newspaper  pack- 
ages. Upon  his  return  to  the  London  headquarters 
he  wished  to  report  personally  to  the  head  of  the 
firm,  and  began  with,  "  Very  sorry,  sir,  we  couldn't 

help "  but  was  here  interrupted  with  the  quiet 

inquiry,  "  Did  you  catch  the  coach  ?"     Again  he 

began,  "  Very  sorry,  sir "     "  Did  you  catch  the 

coach  ?"      '  Very  sorry,  sir "     And  yet  a  third 

time  came  the  quiet  but  emphatic  inquiry,  "  Did 

you  overtake  the  coach?"     "  Yes,  sir,"  at  last  was 
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the  reply.  Whereupon  came  the  gracious  words, 
"  Ah  !  well,  now  tell  me  all  about  the  accident,  and 
we  must  make  inquiries  at  once,  and  try  to  put  it 
right  with  a  monetary  compensation."  This  the  firm 
did  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  gratitude  of  the 
woman,  who  said  she  had  been  dealt  with  "  hand- 
somely." The  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Cockett,  of  the  railway 
advertising  department,  was  with  me  at  the  Henley 
Cricket  Match  when  the  above  incident  was  related 
to  us  by  the  firm's  faithful  old  Jehu. 

About  this  time  (1888)  at  Euston  Station  I  had  the 
honour  of  speaking  with  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who 
was  accompanied  by  her  lady-in-waiting.  The 
ladies  were  on  their  way  to  Scotland — I  think,  to 
join  the  Empress's  yacht — and  it  will  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all  that  Her  Highness  the  Empress  in 
1916  gave  her  beautiful  yacht  the  Thistle  to  the 
Red  Cross  Society  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our 
wounded  soldiers.  No  wonder  that  the  gracious 
personality  of  Her  Highness  the  Empress  of  the 
French,  chastened  by  her  double  sorrow — the  early 
death  of  the  Emperor  in  1873,  and  the  tragic  death 
of  her  only  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  in  South  Africa 
only  six  years  later — endeared  her  to  England's 
widowed  Queen  Victoria,  who  generously  showed  her 
royal  sympathy  and  friendship  to  the  famous 
refugee.  Many  of  the  French  Canadians,  when  they 
come  to  England,  lovingly  visit  the  church  the 
Empress  has  had  built  for  the  remains  of  her  husband 
and  son  at  Farnborough  Hill  in  Surrey. 

The  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  her  Prime  Minister, 
who  gave  me  his  card  at  Euston,  were  most  interes- 
ting, and  I  marvelled  that  they  could  speak  English 
so  well,  though  doubtless  they  were  more  at  home 
when  speaking  the  French  language.  The  names 
on  the  card  that  come  back  to  my  memory  after 
so  many  years  are,  Hova,  and  Antananarivo,  the 
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capital  of  the  country.  The  Queen  and  her  atten- 
dants were  touring  in  this  country  in  1890,  and  were 
then  on  their  way  to  Scotland,  having  been  engaged 
in  political  business  at  Paris.  Happily  the  French 
Protectorate  of  1885  had  brought  about  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  of  1890,  and  the  Hova  Govern- 
ment's anger  against  the  previous  French  bombard- 
ment and  occupation  of  Tamatave  had  subsided  with 
the  treaty  adjustments.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Madagascar  were  pagans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  are  now  mostly  Christians. 
The  excellence  and  comfort  of  the  railway  carriages 
on  all  the  trunk-lines  originated,  I  was  told  many 
years  ago,  with  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway — and  in  this  way:  Lord  Dalhousie,  after 
thirteen  years  as  Viceroy  in  India,  came  home  in  1856, 
but  found  he  could  not  take  a  long  journey — such 
as  to  Scotland — without  great  personal  discomfort 
owing  to  water  trouble,  so  every  time  he  travelled 
to  Scotland  this  premier  railway  company  thought- 
fully rigged  up  a  special  compartment  for  his  lord- 
ship's use.  From  that  beginning  there  have  gradu- 
ally grown  up  all  the  present  comfort  and  luxury  of 
railway  accommodation,  including  the  gas-lighting 
of  the  carriages.  This  was  introduced  in  the 
eighties,  and  was  a  marvellous  improvement  upon 
the  antiquated  oil-lamp,  supplemented  by  the  hand- 
lamp  with  candles  to  fit,  sold  in  those  days  at 
the  principal  bookstalls.  It  was  so  easy  for  the 
gas  attendant  to  turn  on  the  gas  from  the  cylinder 
attached  to  each  carriage,  to  unkey  the  glass  shade 
in  each  compartment,  and  light  the  single  or  double- 
jetted  lamps.  This  arrangement  did  away  with 
the  attendant's  mounting  the  roof,  and  stepping  from 
coach  to  coach  to  kindle  the  oil-lamps  from  a  torch 
made  by  wrapping  cotton  waste  round  a  small  stick 
and  dipping  the  same  from  time  to  time  in  turpentine. 
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The  lamp-wicks  sometimes  became  sunken  by 
oscillation  and  would  not  burn,  and  in  frosty  weather 
the  slippery  roof  was  dangerous  for  the  men. 

Think,  also,  of  the  further  improvements  in 
heating  the  carriages  from  the  engine,  doing  away 
with  the  old  foot-warmer,  which,  however  glad  one 
was  to  get  it,  was  a  stumbling-block  both  in  carriage 
and  on  platform.  In  the  sixties  foot-warmers  were 
only  supplied  to  first-class  passengers,  and  were  filled 
with  hot  water  until  the  later  eighties,  when  caustic 
soda  was  the  liquid  sealed  in  each  can,  and  this  after 
boiling  up  would  keep  the  warmer  hot  for  four  or  five 
hours,  saving  a  deal  of  labour  in  emptying  the  cold 
and  refilling  with  hot  water.  Nowadays,  of  course, 
up-to-date  electric  lighting  has  taken  the  place  of 
gas,  which  is  now  chiefly  used  for  the  cookers  in  the 
dining-saloons,  and  the  supply  of  hot  water  to  the 
lavatories  (side  by  side  with  the  cold),  while  a 
system  of  steam  heating  warms  the  train  throughout. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Gilligan,  who  fre- 
quently travelled  between  London  and  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  a  large  tannery  and  leather  works, 
often  had  long  debates  in  his  own  mind  as  to  whether 
he  would  journey  by  the  London  and  North- Western 
or  Midland  route,  as  he  very  much  dreaded  the 
journey  over  the  Shap  Mountain  incline  on  the 
former  line,  since  he  had  lost  a  near  relative  in  a 
railway  accident  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
many  years  before.  Having  known  me  for  some 
years  at  Reading  bookstall,  and  as  a  worshipper  in 
the  same  church,  he  used  to  mention  his  mental 
conflicts  to  me,  and  after  pacing  up  and  down  the 
platform  from  which  the  famous  two  o'clock  ex- 
Euston  train  was  to  depart,  he  would  say,  "  I  admire 
this  company's  splendid  accommodation,  but  I 
must,  after  all,  go  by  the  other  route."  I  had  been 
privileged  when  leaving  Reading  for  Euston  in  1887 
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to  receive  from  him  and  his  son  a  handsomely 
embossed  ivory  leather  case  with  photographs  of  the 
Reading  "  Jubilee  "  fountain,  Forbury  gardens,  etc., 
which  I  still  greatly  prize  as  a  gracious  memento 
of  two  most  kindly  personalities. 

Every  morning  for  many  years  until  his  decease, 
the  former  chief  of  the  Railway  Clearing  House, 
Mr.  P.  W.  Dawson,  travelled  by  the  9.40  train  Chalk 
Farm  to  Euston,  and  one  morning  while  he  was 
waiting  for  the  train  and  watching  it  slowing  to  the 
platform,  the  driver  unthinkingly  sent  the  steam 
through  the  engine-pipes,  which  spurted  a  shower 
of  sooty  moisture  over  Mr.  Dawson's  face  and  ample 
white  shirt-front.  He  was  a  very  prim,  dapper 
gentleman,  and  always  wore  a  top-hat  and  frock-coat. 
As  the  chief  of  the  Railway  Clearing  House,  where 
over  three  thousand  clerks  were  employed,  he 
naturally  felt  annoyed,  and  upon  reaching  Euston 
went  to  interview  the  chief  superintendent  of  the 
line  in  order  that  the  engine-driver  might  be 
cautioned.  This  noted  chief  and  organizing  director, 
P.  W.  Dawson,  died  suddenly  at  five  o'clock  one 
afternoon  at  Euston  Station,  just  as  he  was  walking 
to  his  train.  My  friend,  Mr.  Jupp,  the  station 
superintendent,  was  close  by  and  saw  him  fall;  he 
hastened  to  see  that  everything  was  done,  but 
nothing  was  of  any  avail.  The  Railway  Clearing 
House  felt  his  loss  very  much,  for  he  was  ever 
kindly  disposed  to  his  huge  staff,  and  allowed  easy 
approach  to  himself  on  all  matters  requiring  final 
decision  in  difficult  ruling  or  personal  grievance. 

Another  incident,  showing  the  carelessness  of  some 
engine-drivers,  happened  one  evening  when  a  gentle- 
man in  evening-dress,  walking  on  the  pavement  of  the 
way  over  the  line  at  Chalk  Farm  bridge,  suddenly 
had  a  bath  of  sooty  steam  from  an  engine  blowing 
off  below.  He  at  once  interviewed  the  station- 
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master,  showed  his  spoiled  attire,  and  demanded 
compensation.  The  station-master  duly  reported  the 
complaint,  and  the  company  made  reparation  by 
paying  for  a  new  dress-suit,  and  a  general  order  was 
issued  to  engine-drivers  that  they  were  not  to  blow 
off  anywhere  near  the  bridge  in  future. 

Before  the  widening  of  the  "neck"  of  the  line 
from  Euston  to  Chalk  Farm,  the  incoming  and  out- 
going trains  had  to  be  moved  slowly,  which  caused  a 
great  loss  of  time.  In  the  very  busy  month  of 
August,  therefore,  when  many  of  the  outgoing  trains 
were  in  three  portions,  it  was  impossible  to  start 
them  to  time.  Often  I  have  known  the  eight 
o'clock  Scotch  train  with  its  duplicates  forty  or 
fifty  minutes  late  in  starting,  and  the  two  very  large 
express  platforms  crowded  with  passengers'  luggage 
on  barrows  waiting  for  the  backing  in  of  the  trains 
to  be  loaded  up,  but  once  the  trains  were  at  the 
platforms  I  have  seen  wonderfully  smart  work  in 
getting  them  away.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
of  course,  that  there  were  other  very  important 
trains  for  Ireland,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  North 
and  South  Wales,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shorter 
main-line  and  suburban  services.  However,  the 
company  spent  nearly  two  millions  of  money  on  the 
widening  of  this  part  of  the  line,  which  the  directors 
themselves  described  as  the  "  narrow  neck  of  the 
bottle,"  and  though  it  took  years  to  complete,  it  was 
a  marvellous  benefit.  As  I  lived  close  to  Primrose 
Hill  and  Regent's  Park,  I  was  able  to  walk  to  and 
from  Euston,  and  it  did  not  matter  what  time  my 
day's  duties  ended,  for  I  was  not  dependent  upon 
any  train,  but  could  get  home  even  at  midnight. 
Often  I  did  so,  for  much  work  had  to  be  done  after 
the  four  bookstalls  were  closed  at  night  and  the  staff 
had  gone  away. 

In  1890  Pearson's  (Penny)  Weekly  was  established 
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and  became  a  great  success,  and  some  months  after, 
in  1890  or  1891  (I  forget  which),  when  the  influenza 
scare  was  so  bad  in  London,  its  proprietor  made  a 
great  name  by  securing  all  the  supplies  and  making 
a  corner  in  eucalyptus.  Week  after  week  he 
saturated  his  publication  with  it  as  a  preventive 
to  the  spread  of  the  virulent  disease,  for  upon  the 
highest  medical  authority  of  the  day  it  had  been 
declared  as  a  specific  against  the  "  flu/'  The  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  for 
people  bought  two,  three,  or  four  copies — carrying 
one  to  read,  one  under  the  waistcoat  to  ward  off 
attack  and  one  in  the  pocket  to  give  to  a  friend  if 
without.  No  other  newspaper  could  get  supplies, 
for  Pearson's  had  the  monopoly.  The  moment  you 
approached  a  railway  station  the  penetrating  scent 
was  apparent,  and  even  strangers  had  no  need  to 
ask,  "  Where  is  the  bookstall  ?"  but  only  to  follow 
up  the  line  of  increasing  aroma.  My  assistants,  who 
handled  thousands,  said  they  felt  faint,  but  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  goods  I  rejoiced  in  the  pungent  odour, 
and  I  can  certainly  say  I  escaped  influenza  altogether, 
as  I  have  never  had  it  in  any  form — not  even  in  this 
year  (1918),  when  we  have  had  an  exceptionally 
severe  visitation  of  the  epidemic.  At  Easingwold, 
a  small  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants  in  York- 
shire, I  hear  one  or  two  burials  have  been  taking 
place  each  day  and  doors  of  dwelling-houses  are 
labelled,  "  Come  in — come  upstairs;  we  are  all 
ill  in  bed."  Well,  I  thank  God  for  preserving  my 
health. 

Many  of  my  neighbours  at  Primrose  Hill,  London, 
were  artists — the  famous  Mr.  Goodall  for  one,  Mr. 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen  for  another,  and  I  have  seen 
a  long  line  of  carriages  waiting  in  the  road  on  "  Show 
Sunday  "  for  those  who  came  to  view  the  pictures 
at  the  studios  before  they  were  sent  in  the  following 
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week  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Two  noted  book 
artists  were  my  personal  friends — Mr.  John  Smit 
and  his  son,  Mr.  Pete  Smit.  The  former  obtained 
great  praise  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
the  later  nineties  for  his  wonderful  illustrations  in 
the  famous  work  on  antediluvian  "  Extinct 
Monsters,"  the  only  clue  to  their  living  appearance 
being  dry  bones  and  other  remains  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  Being 
present  in  the  R.G.S.  meeting,  he  stood  up  and 
received  the  applause  of  the  great  men  of  that 
august  assembly.  His  son,  now  for  many  years 
in  South  Africa,  illustrated  most  ably,  with  other 
artists,  the  six- volume  edition  of  Warne's  "  Royal 
Natural  History,"  begun  in  1893  and  completed  in 
1900. 

The  late  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway,  lived  for  many 
years  in  Regent's  Park  Road,  also  one  of  the  chief 
goods  managers,  while  several  other  important 
officers  of  the  company  lived  in  King  Henry's  Road 
or  near  by.  Mr.  Charles  Dodd,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  "  S  "  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
lived  in  Adelaide  Road,  and  he  offered  to  take  me 
through  the  underground  Tube  when  it  was  being 
made  under  Haverstock  Hill,  but  unfortunately  I 
could  not  accept,  owing  to  pressure  of  business; 
nevertheless,  we  had  many  bright  and  cheery  talks 
together  in  a  neighbourly  way. 

To  this  day  I  am  still  in  touch  with  Dr.  R.  T. 
Smith,  the  well-known  physician  of  Harley  Street, 
and  consulting  physician  to  Soho  Hospital,  who  was 
always  most  kind,  and  not  above  visiting  our  home, 
and  inviting  us  to  his  house  on  Haverstock  Hill. 
This  kindness  arose  from  our  attending  the  same 
place  of  worship,  and  being  officers  together  in  the 
church  and  Sunday-school,  our  wives  working  nobly 
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meanwhile  to  aid  poor  maternity  cases  in  Kentish 
Town.  When  my  eldest  daughter  came  home 
invalided  from  Ceylon,  he  often  took  her  out  in  his 
brougham  when  visiting  his  patients. 

Another  friend — one  of  Nature's  true  gentlemen — 
was  Mr.  John  Robert  Wilkinson,  who  died  in  1901 
just  a  month  after  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  for 
whom  he  had  had  the  honour  of  making  royal  robes 
and  household  liveries.  By  his  wish  I  undertook  the 
duties  of  executor  and  trustee  for  his  small  estate 
until  the  youngest  child  by  his  second  wife  was 
twenty-one.  He  had  greatly  interested  himself  in 
the  working  men  of  Kentish  Town,  large  numbers 
of  whom  were  railway  employees,  and  as  he  was  one 
of  the  Wesleyan  Circuit  stewards,  he  secured  the 
Prince  of  Wales 's  Road  schoolroom  for  a  "  slate 
club  "  for  their  benefit.  He  asked  me  and  one  or  two 
others  to  be  co-trustees  with  him  in  starting  the 
club.  The  "  slate  club  "  met  a  real  want,  and  was 
very  successful;  it  was  carried  on  for  many  years 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Government  National 
Insurance,  when  it  was  not  needed  any  longer. 
Every  Christmas  the  members  received  at  the 
"  share-out  "  meeting  nearly  as  much  as  they  had 
paid  in,  even  after  all  the  sick  benefits  had  been 
paid. 

Mr.  W.  J .  Pile,  a  hosier  with  a  business  in  the  City 
and  one  in  Park  Street,  Camden  Town,  was  my 
co-society  steward  at  the  Wesleyan  Church.  He 
had  been  churchwarden  in  the  City,  and  his  name 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  brass  plate  which  com- 
memorates the  help  of  the  Restoration  Committee, 
I  think  for  St.  Olave's  and  All  Hallows  Churches. 

The  latter  was  the  earliest  stone  church  in  the 
City,  but  is  now  all  demolished  except  its  tower, 
and  when  the  church  was  taken  down  in  1870  the 
monuments  were  removed  to  the  Church  of  St. 
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Olave,  Hart  Street.  St.  Olave's  is  interesting  as  a 
survival  of  the  Great  Fire,  and  the  burial-place  of 
Pepys  the  diarist  and  his  wife.  My  friend's  son 
is  in  possession  of  a  framed  illuminated  address 
presented  to  his  father,  Mr.  Pile,  senior,  by  the 
Parish  of  St.  Benet,  Gracechurch,  one  of  the  chief 
signatories  being  the  late  Rector  of  All  Hallows,  the 
Rev.  George  Rawlinson. 

Another  gentleman  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  is 
Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  M.A.,  for  many  years  classical 
master  at  the  University  College  School  in  Gower 
Street.  I  often  saw  him  at  the  Euston  Station  as  he 
travelled  to  and  from  his  home  at  Acton.  Twenty 
years  before,  in  1867,  he  had  been  one  of  the  masters 
at  Queen's  College,  Taunton,  and  I  was  greatly  pleased 
when  he  greeted  me  upon  my  taking  up  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Euston  post.  All  through  my  sixteen 
years  at  Euston  we  were  in  touch  with  one  another, 
and  he  invited  me  to  view  with  him  the  "  finds  "  of 
Professor  Petrie,  the  great  Egyptian  archaeologist. 
The  Professor  valued  Mr.  Walker's  help  in  the 
arrangement  of  those  thousands-of-years-buried 
treasures,  for  his  classical  studies  had  made  his 
knowledge  unique.  My  eldest  daughter,  home  for 
furlough  from  Ceylon,  owed  her  proficiency  in  the 
Greek  language  to  Mr.  Walker,  and  little  wonder 
was  it  that  she  was  considered  an  educational  expert 
by  more  than  one  editor  in  Ceylon.  To  Mr.  Walker 
I  was  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  that  wonderful 
philosopher  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  died  before  I  was 
born, on  June  6th,  1832.  To  touch  the  hand  of  a  person 
dead  over  seventy  years  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
many  in  these  days,  so  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  describe  the  interview.  Jeremy  Bentham's  will 
instructed  his  executors  to  preserve  his  body,  dress 
it  in  his  ordinary  clothes,  and  seat  it  in  his  favourite 
chair  in  a  locked  cabinet.  Then  on  certain  occasions, 
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when  his  confreres  assembled  to  discuss  his  philo- 
sophy, he  was  to  be  borne  from  his  cupboard,  and 
set  to  preside  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the  midst  of 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  stimulated  to  great 
thoughts  by  his  presence.  So  in  the  Anatomical 
Museum,  at  the  University  College,  Gower  Street, 
near  the  Euston  Station,  I  was  thus,  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Walker,  allowed  to  have  this  unique  ex- 
perience. 

In  connection  with  the  University  College  School, 
it  may  be  remembered  that  on  Mafeking  night  in 
May,  1900,  when  London  went  wild  with  joy  at  the 
news  of  the  relief  of  the  town,  during  the  Boer  War, 
the  boys  commandeered  the  life-size  Highlander  in  full 
dress  which  stood  for  many  years  at  the  entrance 
to  an  old-fashioned  tobacco  and  snuff  shop  in  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  carried  the  figure  in 
their  glee  through  the  streets  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Whether  this  was  winked  at  by  the  proprietor  I 
cannot  say,  but  his  property  was  duly  restored  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  no  doubt  he  was  none  the  worse  off 
by  his  temporary  loss,  which  had  been  commented 
on  in  paragraphs  in  the  evening  papers.  When 
sedate  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  threw  up 
their  silk  hats  and  playfully  bulged  and  battered 
them,  in  their  joyful  reception  of  the  victorious  news, 
the  schoolboys  may  well  be  forgiven  their  little 
escapade. 

In  the  nineties  I  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees 
for  the  Great  Queen  Street  Wesleyan  Church,  built 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  valuable 
City  site  had  been  leased  to  the  original  trustees, 
but  in  my  time  all  the  covenants  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  knowledge  of  what  the  peppercorn  rent  was, 
had  been  lost,  and  the  trustees  were  therefore  well 
advised  to  claim  it  as  freehold.  This  they  did,  and 
the  deeds  were  duly  ratified  by  the  London  County 
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Council.  My  signature,  in  company  with  all  those 
of  my  co-trustees,  duly  appears  on  the  documents. 
Some  years  later  this  old-time  sanctuary  was 
transferred  to  the  London  West  End  Mission,  and  is 
now  known  as  the  Wesleyan  Kingsway  Mission 
Hall.  In  the  forties  and  fifties,  when  the  legal 
gentlemen  of  Lincoln's  Inn  resided  over  their  pro- 
fessional offices,  and  likewise  the  wealthy  shopkeepers 
of  Holborn  lived  on  their  business  premises,  the 
Great  Queen  Street  Wesleyan  Church  was  crowded 
from  ground-floor  to  ceiling.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
twenty  years  during  its  century  of  life  was  there  such 
an  influential  and  wealthy  gathering  of  Noncon- 
formists from  Sunday  to  Sunday  when  the  upper  as 
well  as  the  lower  gallery  was  filled,  and  its  separate 
block  of  Sunday-schools  well  attended. 

Here  at  Great  Queen  Street  quarterly  meetings  I 
met  Samuel  Danks  Waddy,  a  well-known  Queen's 
Counsel  of  the  Victorian  Age,  afterwards  raised  to 
the  Bench  in  King  Edward's  reign,  and  known 
throughout  the  kingdom  as  Judge  Waddy  of  the 
Sheffield  District  County  Court.  He  was  a  genial, 
witty  man,  and  I  often  heard  him  speak  to  much 
serious  purpose  in  the  important  discussions  of  the 
trustees  and  Circuit  officers'  meetings.  It  used  to 
amuse  me  to  see  how  Mr.  Waddy's  necktie  always 
seemed  to  be  playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  his 
right  ear,  for  I  never  saw  it  otherwise  than  crooked, 
though  I  suppose  that  when  first  put  on  it  was  straight 
enough.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  Wesleyan  lay 
preachers,  and  often  took  a  morning  or  evening 
service  at  either  the  Great  Queen  Street,  King's 
Cross,  or  Prince  of  Wales 's  Road  Churches.  Owing 
to  the  titles  of  these  three  places  of  worship  the 
Circuit  was  often  spoken  of  as  the  "  Royal  Circuit." 
On  one  occasion  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Lockwood, 
and  another  Q.C.  went  to  the  church  where  Mr. 
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Waddy  was  "  planned  "  to  preach,  for  the  purpose 
of  embarrassing  him  before  the  crowded  congrega- 
tion, but  he  turned  the  tables  by  announcing  that 
he  would  ask  "  brother  Lockwood  "  to  pray  after 
the  next  hymn,  during  the  singing  of  which,  of 
course,  the  two  would-be  humorists  hurried  out. 
In  the  trustees'  room  at  Great  Queen  Street  there 
used  to  be  a  full-length  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  Hobey, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  mid-period  of  the 
century  a  prominent  figure  at  the  old  sanctuary. 
He  was  bootmaker  to  King  William  IV.,  and  a  story 
of  him  appeared  in  print  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
to  this  effect : 

A  certain  nobleman,  coming  in  one  day,  announced 
that  he  must  withdraw  his  patronage  if  the  fault  of 
which  he  complained  was  not  corrected.  Hobey, 
on  hearing  this,  turned  to  his  shop-assistant,  and  in 
a  very  minor  tone  said:  "  John,  you  had  better 
put  the  shutters  up  at  once,  for  Lord  So-and-so  is 
going  to  withdraw  his  patronage,  and  what  shall  we 
do  then  ?"  This  had  the  desired  effect,  for  his 
lordship  laughingly  withdrew  his  threat. 

The  Ecumenical  Council  was  held  in  London  in 
1901,  attended  by  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  arid  as  one  of  the  hosts  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
entertain  the  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Merrill, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America.  He 
and  his  wife  were  delightful  guests,  full  of  little 
stories  of  American  life,  more  particularly  in  the 
cities  of  Buffalo  and  Cliicago.  The  few  days  they 
stayed  with  us  in  London  they  said  they  never  would 
forget.  After  their  voyage  back  to  the  United 
States  they  sent  us  a  photograph  of  their  family 
group,  and  a  most  cordial  invitation  for  me  and 
my  wife  to  visit  their  home  in  Buffalo  City,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  me  then  to  leave  business  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  and  before  my  retirement 
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I  heard  with  great  regret  that  the  good  Bishop  had 
passed  away. 

Going  back  to  the  winter  of  1892,  my  cousin,  a 
farmer  at  Weare,  in  Somersetshire,  came  up  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  me,  and  I  took  him  one  evening  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  we  heard  Mr.  Henry 
Fowler  (afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Wolverhampton)  speak  upon  the  Rural  District 
Councils  Bill,  then  in  the  making.  When  we  came 
out  at  eleven  o'clock  it  had  been  snowing  some  two 
hours  or  more,  but  chartering  a  hansom-cab  we  were 
soon  at  home  at  Primrose  Hill.  My  cousin  went  about 
London  by  himself  in  the  daytime,  and  was  simply 
astonished  at  the  wonderful  way  the  bus  drivers  had 
of  getting  through  the  blocks  of  traffic  in  tight  places. 
He  himself,  when  we  were  boys  together,  was  capable 
of  doing  anything  with  horses,  and  his  brother  Frank, 
who  died  when  quite  a  young  man,  was  cleverer 
still.  I  have  seen  Frank  at  bareback  antics,  riding 
around  the  field,  imitating  the  circus-riders — spring- 
ing off  and  on  at  a  gallop,  standing  up,  lying  flat,  then 
sitting  facing  headwards  or  tailwards,  as  he  and  the 
chestnut  mare  careered  round  the  field  together. 

In  the  late  eighties  and  in  the  nineties  my  wife 
and  children  often  stayed  at  a  farm-house,  or  at  the 
post-office,  at  Rhossilly,  in  the  Gower  Peninsula  of 
South  Wales.  There  we  used  to  see  the  then  Father 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  who 
sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  for  sixty-seven  years. 
When  staying  at  Penrice  Castle  he  was  accustomed 
to  take  his  morning  constitutional  drive  along  the 
backbone  ridge  of  the  Peninsula — viz.,  Cefn-Bryn 
Hill,  which  commanded  extensive  views  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  both  sides  of  the  promontory. 
Being  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  owner  of  all  the  fore- 
shore, he  had  had  constructed  a  grass  track  from 
one  end  of  the  ridge  to  the  other,  a  distance  of 
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perhaps  ten  to  a  dozen  miles.  Mr.  Talbot,  the 
richest  Commoner,  who  had  thrice  refused  a  peerage, 
was  also  a  director  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
and  his  chief  country  residence  was  Margam  Abbey, 
near  Port  Talbot,  which  had  365  windows — a 
window  for  every  day  in  the  year.  One  day  a  new 
ticket  examiner  came  to  the  first-class  compartment 
saying,  "  All  tickets,  please,"  but  received  no 
response  from  the  elderly  gentleman  in  the  corner- 
seat,  who  simply  moved  his  watch-chain,  whereto 
was  attached  his  railway  director's  badge.  This  the 
new  ticket-collector  did  not  understand,  and  there- 
fore went  off  to  report  to  Mr.  Langdon,  the  district 
inspector,  who  was  travelling  with  the  train,  and 
brought  him  to  the  compartment  to  show  him  the 
strange  passenger  who  would  not  show  his  ticket. 
Whereupon  the  inspector  merely  lifted  his  hat  and 
passed  on;  later  on  he  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
director's  gold  badge  to  the  new  examiner. 

Staying  at  the  Pitton  farm  was  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
well-known  Clifton  artist,  who  did  me  the  honour 
of  showing  me  some  of  his  pictures  and  studies  of  sea, 
sand  and  sky  effects.  We  often  had  a  chat  together 
when  walking  along  the  shore  accompanied  by  his 
favourite  white  Pomeranian  dog  "  Nipper."  If  a 
particular  view  of  landscape  or  seascape  took  his 
fancy,  he  would  take  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a 
little  microscopic  lens  by  which  he  would  fix  a  bird's- 
eye  view.  Often  photographs  were  taken,  and  some 
of  these  he  allowed  me  to  have  copies  of  by  applying 
to  his  photographer — I  think  Mr.  C.  Voss  Bank, 
of  Clifton,  Bristol — who  enlarged  the  same  for  me, 
and,  suitably  framed,  they  still  grace  the  walls  of  my 
dining-room. 

In  this  old  farm-house — some  three  or  four  centuries 
old — was  a  panelled  bed  recess  with  sliding  doors 
in  the  side-wall  of  the  big  kitchen.     Also,  there  were 
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many  hiding-places  which  had  been  very  useful  to  by- 
gone generations  of  smugglers,  who  kept  their  chief 
stores  in  the  caves  of  the  lovely,  but  dangerous,  coast 
around  the  Worm's  Head.  By  the  by,  I  have  one 
recollection  of  fishing  from  the  "  Worm  "  among  a 
very  fierce  shoal  of  dogfish  that  broke  my  tackle 
unmercifully,  or,  rather,  that  lent  to  me  by  my  old 
friend  Mr  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  of  Hampstead,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
robe-maker  to  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

At  Euston  Station  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  many 
political  and  other  celebrities,  as  well  as  noble  lords 
and  ladies,  and  occasionally  royalty  itself.  His 
Grace  the  seventh  Duke  of  Grafton  was  a  very 
gracious  nobleman  to  serve,  as  was  also  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  Earl  Spencer,  and — alas  !  both  so 
recently  deceased — the  late  Lord  Rothschild  and 
his  younger  brother  Mr.  Leopold.  Of  all  these  now 
passed  within  the  veil,  the  longest  lived  was  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  born  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  served  loyally  five 
Sovereigns  of  the  British  Empire,  being  ninety- 
seven  years  old  when  he  died  on  December  4th,  1918. 
An  officer  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  he  served 
fifty-seven  years  in  the  Army,  and  all  through  the 
Crimean  War,  being  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Inkerman.  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  other  members 
of  the  generous  family  of  the  Rothschilds  besides  the 
two  already  mentioned,  and  call  to  mind  the  then 
Honourable  Walter,  who  has  since  succeeded  to  the 
title,  entrusting  me  with  the  care  of  one  of  the  very 
first  of  the  electric  pocket-lamps  to  keep  with  his 
railway-rug  for  the  evening  train. 

At  Euston  I  have  also  seen  notorious  criminals, 

though  I  have  forgotten  the  names  of  many  of  them : 

one  occurs  to  me,  Roupell,  the  forger  M.P.     After  his 

release  from  his  fourteen  years'  hard  labour  (the 
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first  half  in  the  Portland  and  the  latter  half  of  the 
term  in  the  Dartmoor  convict  stone  quarries)  I 
noticed  he  had  not  lost  his  courteous  gentlemanly 
bearing  and  appearance.  Another  criminal  M.P. 
was  Jabez  Spencer  Balfour,  the  member  for  Burnley, 
and  the  chief  defaulter  in  the  swindle  of  the  Liberator 
Building  Society,  which  brought  destitution  and 
havoc  into  the  homes  of  middle-class  investors.  The 
Liberator  Building  Society  was  a  gigantic  affair,  and 
when  the  crash  came  in  October,  1892,  it  caused  great 
consternation  throughout  the  country.  Clergymen 
and  widows  were  the  chief  sufferers,  having  in  most 
cases  invested  the  whole  of  their  savings,  being 
misled  by  the  pseudo-religious  characters  of  those 
who  formed  the  Board  of  Directors.  Several  of  my 
friends  were  hard-hit,  mostly  hard-working  com- 
mercial men  with  small  businesses  of  their  own. 
The  Official  Receiver  reported  that  the  immense 
sum  of  over  three  millions  had  been  recklessly 
squandered.  Directors  Hobbs  and  Wright  were 
each  sentenced  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment. 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  in  his  summing-up,  charac- 
terized the  prisoners'  careers  as  "  one  of  continuous 
deliberate  and  systematic  fraud."  Jabez  Spencer 
Balfour,  the  M.P.  for  Burnley,  escaped  for  a  time  to 
Mexico,  but  was  arrested  at  Salta,  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  in  January,  1894,  and  after  much  trouble- 
some negotiation  was  brought  to  England  in  April, 
1895.  After  a  long  trial  he  was  sentenced  on 
November  28th  in  that  year  to  fourteen  years'  hard 
labour  as  a  swindler.  While  he  was  in  custody 
I  saw  him,  and  thought  that  even  his  face  gave 
indications  of  a  character  of  extreme  selfishness, 
combined  with  a  kind  of  brazen  hardness. 

Later  on  Oscar  Wilde,  after  his  incarceration  in 
Reading  Gaol,  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  highly 
cultured  man  made  gentler  and  wiser  by  suffering, 
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and  one  could  not  help  feeling  much  sympathy  for 
him.  I  am  glad  he  had  such  a  faithful  friend  in 
Robert  Ross,  whom  I  admire  for  his  sympathetic 
and  touching  action  in  lifting  his  hat  when  passing 
the  chained  prisoner  in  the  corridor  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  continuing  to  befriend  him  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death  in  Paris  on  November  30th,  1900. 
It  was  this  generous,  noble-hearted  Robert  Ross 
who  paid  Oscar  Wilde's  "  Hotel  d' Alsace  "  ex- 
penses (over  two  hundred  pounds),  and  leased  the 
grave  in  the  Bagneux  Cemetery,  and  so  arranged 
the  literary  affairs  as  to  save  his  deceased  friend's 
name  from  bankruptcy.  Oscar  Wilde's  "  De  Pro- 
fun  dis  "  was  the  only  work  he  wrote  while  he  was 
in  prison,  and  is  worth  reading  for  its  vivid  picture 
of  the  effect  of  a  social  downfall  on  a  highly  culti- 
vated mind.  His  "  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol "  was 
not  written  or  planned  until  after  he  had  obtained 
his  liberty.  It  has  been  said  that  Robert  Ross's 
conduct  towards  Oscar  Wilde,  when  he  was  a  social 
outlaw  from  the  society  which  previously  had  idolized 
him  as  the  "  Apostle  of  Sweetness  and  Light,"  was, 
and  is,  one  of  the  "  most  beautiful  things  that  the 
history  of  noble  friendships  records."  Alas  !  a  few 
days  before  writing  these  lines  I  learnt  that  Robert 
Ross  "  passed  away "  to  his  eternal  reward  on 
October  7th,  1918. 

To  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Chief 
Engineer,  Mr.  Stevenson,  I  ventured  to  suggest,  in  the 
nineties,  that,  in  order  to  protect  their  expensively- 
made  announcement  boards  and  other  advertise- 
ments, a  five-inch  hardwood  projection  should  be 
fixed  to  the  walls.  It  was  to  be  fixed  horizontally 
eighteen  inches  above  the  pavement  of  the  platforms, 
so  that  the  heavy  luggage  and  post-office  barrows 
would  be  fended  off  and  prevented  from  doing  the 
very  considerable  damage  which  had  up  to  then  been 
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continually  occurring.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  not 
only  was  the  idea  taken  up,  but  the  same  projection 
is  still  in  existence,  which  must  have  saved,  in  the 
course  of  these  many  years,  great  expenditure  as 
well  as  much  trouble  and  annoyance. 

A  singular  thing  happened  one  day  on  the  busy 
Liverpool  express.  A  gentleman,  after  purchasing 
some  books,  gave  me  a  bank-note  to  change,  and 
the  train  being  about,  to  start,  I  took  it  for  a  "  fiver," 
but  upon  cashing  up  discovered  it  was  a  "  tenner." 
The  question  was  how  to  put  the  error  right,  for 
I  had  no  notion  who  the  customer  was.  However, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  railway's  chief  cashier, 
Mr.  Rose,  I  found  out  after  two  or  three  weeks' 
inquiries  that  the  note  had  been,  with  others,  issued 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  a  shipowner  of  Liverpool,  to 
whom  I  wrote  for  information.  In  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  I  received  a  reply,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  sending  the  five-pound  note  balance  in  registered 
letter.  The  gentleman,  in  acknowledging  it,  said 
he  much  appreciated  the  trouble  and  diligence 
which  I  had  taken  to  correct  the  error,  and  if  at  any 
time  he  could  do  anything  for  me  I  was  not  to 
hesitate,  but  to  write  to  him.  I  have  had,  however, 
no  need  to  do  so,  and  only  call  to  mind  the  incident 
(for  long  years  forgotten)  in  the  effort  to  write  these 
reminiscences. 

Another  gentleman,  Admiral  Cator,  who  resided 
for  a  time  at  Hazel  wood,  King's  Langley,  was  very 
partial  to  me,  partly  because  he  had  known  a  Vincent 
(no  relation)  in  his  early  naval  days  on  the  same 
ship.  Many  a  book  of  travels  have  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  selling  him,  and  also  of  getting  special  binding 
done  for  him.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  in 
connection  with  the  department,  I  designed  for  him 
a  morocco  case  to  hold  documents  setting  forth 
liis  early  career,  and  the  great  service  he  once 
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rendered  the  Government  by  sending  ashore  blue- 
jackets to  quell  a  rising  in  Australia;  I  think  this 
occurred  in  the  early  fifties  when  the  gold  fever  was 
on,  and  the  colony  was  in  a  very  excited  state.  He 
once  invited  Mr.  Baggulley,  the  head  of  the  old 
binding  department,  and  myself  to  Hazel  wood.  We 
both  went  down  one  Saturday  afternoon  by  the 
three  o'clock  train  to  King's  Langley,  where  a  hired 
conveyance  met  us  at  the  station  to  convey  us  to 
the  house.  There  we  were  hospitably  entertained 
and  shown  over  the  Admiral's  orchid-houses.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  his  lady  he  gave  up  Hazelwood, 
and  took  a  flat  on  the  Thames  Embankment  at 
Chelsea,  where  I  visited  him  by  his  own  request, 
driving  all  the  way  from  Euston  in  a  hansom-cab 
at  his  expense,  and  enjoying  while  there  one  of  his 
excellent  cigars. 

In  the  early  nineties  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
much  criticized  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  his 
introduction  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill,  the  then 
Sir  Robert  Peel  (third  Baronet)  said  to  me,  in  his 
John  Bull  style,  as  he  was  going  down  by  the  four 
o'clock  express  to  his  country-seat  near  Tamworth: 
"  I  came  away  early  from  the  House  to-day  because 
I  couldn't  stand  seeing  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  old  age 
bullied  by  the  ungentlemanly  members,  although, 
mind  you,  I  detest  his  Home  Rule  principles."  His 
rich  and  beautiful  voice  added  charm  to  his  manly, 
ruddy  countenance  with  its  heavy  waxed  moustache. 
I  missed  him  much  after  his  death  in  1895,  for 
he  always  graciously  spoke  to  me  while  waiting 
for  his  train.  I  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of 
selling  his  son's  (the  fourth  Baronet)  literary 
productions. 

Another  M.P.,  the  so-called  "  Christian " — to 
distinguish  him  from  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  the 
Atheist — member  for  Northampton  and  proprietor  of 
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Truth,  was  always  pleasant  to  me  at  Euston.  When 
going  down  to  address  his  constituents  at  Northamp- 
ton he  would  often  buy  a  book,  and  laughingly  say, 
"  Let  us  hope  the  reading  of  this  will  help  me  to  make 
a  good  speech  to-night."  With  a  pleasant  smile  I 
would  answer,  "  You,  sir,  can  always  make  a 
good  speech,  and  tickle  an  audience  without  the  help 
of  any  book  "  —which  was  undoubtedly  the  truth. 

Dr.  Martineau,  the  great  Unitarian  divine,  who 
for  many  years  lived  in  Gordon  Square,  Bloomsbury, 
occasionally  called  at  Euston  to  give  me  instructions 
as  to  the  forwarding  of  his  copy  of  The  Times  to 
Scotland,  and  I  thought  him  truly  the  "  Grand 
Old  Man"  of  Nonconformity,  and  still  treasure  one 
or  two  of  his  autograph  notes. 

When  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  went  to  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  end  of  the  nineties  I  was 
privileged  to  have  a  short  conversation  with  him 
at  Euston,  and  to  sell  him  an  extra  travelling-rug 
for  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  then 
I  told  him  how  my  people  at  home  admired  his 
Anglo-Indian  stories,  and  especially  his  two  "  Jungle 
Books  "  and  "  Barrack-room  Ballads."  It  was  a 
great  grief  to  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking  race 
when  the  news  came  a  few  weeks  later  of  his  illness 
in  America,  but  who  does  not  rejoice  that  his  gifted 
life  has  been  spared  to  give  us  further  literary  work, 
in  particular  his  account  of  the  exploits  of  our  Fleet 
in  its  vigilant  defence  of  the  Homeland ! 

There  was  a  messenger  at  the  General  Manager's 
Office,  Euston,  who  afterwards  became  a  society 
entertainer  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "  Will 
Edwards,"  and  one  of  his  little  jokes  was  to  speak  of 
Japan  as  the  "  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun — though 
there  are  other  public-houses."  His  power  of 
facial  expression  when  giving  his  entertainment 
always  caused  great  laughter  and  encores  at  the 
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public  and  private  dinner-parties  he  was  com- 
missioned to  attend. 

The  worst  London  fog  I  ever  remember  was  that 
of  the  Christmas  of  1891,  when  the  darkness  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  and  all  artificial  light  seemed 
powerless  to  penetrate  the  gloom.  Railway  and 
street  traffic  was  quite  disorganized.  Trains  in  the 
London  area  could  only  crawl  along,  feeling  their 
way  bit  by  bit  as  the  fogmen,  interspersed  between 
the  signal-boxes,  waved  them  on  with  hand-lamps, 
or  they  were  warned  to  stop  by  the  frequent  popping 
of  the  detonators.  The  trains  going  out  and  coming 
in  at  Euston,  owing  to  the  slow  progress,  became 
hours  late  by  the  end  of  the  day.  In  the  streets 
most  experienced  drivers  lost  themselves  and 
wandered  round  and  about,  asking  their  way.  I, 
myself,  going  home  after  a  trying  day  at  the  station, 
missed  my  way,  although  I  should  have  said  I  knew 
every  inch  of  the  ground  between  Euston  and 
Primrose  Hill,  and  could  have  found  my  way 
blindfold. 

The.  old  London  street-cries  had  not  all  been 
silenced  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  for  I  often  heard 
the  pleasant  voices  of  the  vendors  chanting,  "  Buy 
my  sweet  lavender  " ;  "  Chairs  to  mend — to  mend  " ; 
"  Buy  a  broom";  "  Fresh  gathered  groun'sel  for 
your  sweet  singing-birds."  Then  there  was  the 
muffin-man's  "  All  hot  and  newly-made  muffins," 
and  his  small  tinkling  bell.  A  neighbour  of  mine  at 
Primrose  Hill  could  not  stand  the  bell,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  pleased  to  buy  the  muffins  ! 

"  Do  you  know  the  Muffin-man  ? 

Do  you  know  his  name  ? 
Yes,  I  know  the  Muffin-man, 

And  I  know  his  name — 
Yes,  I  know  the  Muffin-man — 

He  lives  in  Drury  Lane." 
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A  contrast  to  this  was  the  dismal  cry  of  the  decrepit 
old  man  with  the  headgear  of  the  triple  hats,  as  he 
passed  along,  looking  down  into  all  the  kitchen  areas 
and  calling  out  occasionally,  "  Old  clo'  !  Old  clo'  ! 
Bring  'em  up  !  !"  On  May  Day  I  have  seen  "  Jack 
in  the  Green  " — generally  a  sweep  dressed  in  green 
foliage  with  sooty  face,  his  comical  smile  showing 
his  white  teeth,  while  his  black  hand  whimsically 
flourished  the  blacker  sweep's  brush  as  he  capered 
along  the  street,  or  danced  outside  a  tavern.  At 
other  times,  too,  there  appeared  the  maiden  on 
stilts  accompanied  by  the  elderly  man  with  the 
mouth-pipes  and  drum.  Speaking  of  Drury  Lane 
reminds  me  of  the  great  street  improvements  in  that 
densely  crowded  part.  Clare  Market,  with  its  low- 
gabled  buildings;  Wych  Street,  where  Jack  Shep- 
pard's  house  was;  Holywell  Street,  better  known  as 
"  Bookseller's  Row  ";  New  Inn;  Kingsgate  Street, 
with  Sairey  Gamp's  lodgings  at  the  barber's  (made 
famous  by  Dickens,  and  afterwards  inhabited  by 
Mr.  Bond,  a  real  old-fashioned  bootmaker,  very 
clever  at  anatomical  boot-making  for  the  hospitals) 
— all  these,  except  the  lawyer's  "  New  Inn  "  and  a 
few  solitary  decent  homes  were  a  veritable  hide-and- 
seek  shelter  for  criminals.  They  are  now,  happily, 
all  swept  away,  and  the  site  rechristened  "  Aldwych." 
There  still  remains  of  all  this  picturesque  neighbour- 
hood St.  Clement  Dane's  Church,  where  good  old 
Dr.  Johnson  worshipped  and  in  whose  pew  I  have 
often  sat,  imagining  his  bulky  shade  there  also  by 
my  side.  The  "  Olde  Cheshire  Cheese  "  tavern,  too, 
in  Wine  Court,  turning  out  of  Fleet  Street,  was  to 
me  interesting  as  the  place  where  the  great  lexi- 
cographer and  Oliver  Goldsmith  used  to  dine,  and 
where  in  my  day  an  old-fashioned  plain  wholesome 
lunch  was  provided. 

As  a  householder  and  constituent  of  West  St. 
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Pancras,  which  was  then  represented  by  the  Hon. 
H.  H.  Lawson,  I,  with  others,  met  him  by  appoint- 
ment one  Saturday  afternoon,  and  had  the  honour 
of  being  shown  over  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
him.  I  was  very  sorry  when  he  lost  his  seat  for 
West  St.  Pancras;  it  was  only  by  forty-three  votes, 
and  chiefly  owing  to  his  committee  not  accepting 
the  offer  of  extra  carriages,  thinking  they  were  not 
needed,  and  that  their  side  would  be  sure  to  win. 

A  very  different  experience  from  the  visit  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  my  being  shown  over 
Newgate  Prison,  and  taken  through  the  criminals' 
cemetery,  which  was  a  narrow  passage-way  between 
very  high  walls,  but  open  to  the  sky.  Here  our  guide 
pointed  out  the  initials  of  Jack  Sheppard  and  other 
notorious  characters,  and  indicated  the  flagstone 
under  which  each  was  severally  buried.  Afterwards 
in  the  pinioning-room  he  opened  a  cupboard  and 
allowed  us  to  handle  the  shackles  of  Jack  Sheppard, 
which  were  extra  heavy  owing  to  his  having  escaped 
on  one  or  two  previous  occasions.  A  door- window  in 
this  upper-room  looked  into  the  Old  Bailey  thorough- 
fare at  its  widest,  and  here  one  could  imagine  the 
immense  crowd  that  used  to  assemble  and  wait  all 
night  till  8  a.m.  to  see  the  criminal  come  through 
that  very  aperture  on  to  the  scaffold  erected  in  front 
of  the  prison.  Now,  since  the  abolition  of  public 
executions  in  1868,  there  has  been  made  a  trap  in  the 
floor  of  the  room,  upon  which  the  hooded  and 
pinioned  wretch  stands  while  the  executioner  by  a 
lever  draws  the  bolts  underneath.  I  was  allowed 
to  stand  upon  the  trap  portion  of  the  floor,  but  am 
glad  to  say  no  lever  was  pulled  in  my  case. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  Tower  Bridge  in  1894,  I 

went  over  it  and  wondered  at  the  genius  of  our  great 

British  engineers.     It  brought  to  my  mind  pictures 

of  the  fortified  bridges  of  the  olden  time — for  instance, 
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the  old  Welsh  bridge  at  Shrewsbury,  fortified  against 
the  inroads  of  the  border  tribes,  only  here  the  Tower 
Bridge  bastions  were  not  raised  against  the  foe 
but  opened  wide  to  welcome  the  produce  of  the 
world.  Close  to  the  bridge  are  St.  Katherine's 
Docks  and  warehouses  over  which  I  was  shown  one 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  was  amazed  at  the  vast 
stores  of  accumulated  riches,  from  the  tiniest  spice 
seeds  of  Ceylon  to  the  mammoth  Elephant  tusks 
of  ivory  from  India  and  Africa,  not  to  mention  the 
huge  storage  of  corn,  flour,  and  other  merchandise 
— all  awaiting  clearance  as  sales  were  effected  from 
day  to  day.  I  also  visited  the  extensive  vaults 
with  their  acres  upon  acres  of  barrels  of  wine,  all 
surrounded  from  floor  to  roof  with  cobwebs  many 
inches  thick,  making  the  atmosphere  of  the  hottest 
summer  day  as  cool  and  pleasant  as  a  well-shaded 
Thames  houseboat.  To  build  the  docks  and  ware- 
houses in  1828  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  houses  were 
demolished,  and  nearly  twelve  thousand  inhabitants 
displaced.  In  1889  the  great  dock  labourers'  strike 
took  place,  when  the  trade  of  the  London  Docks  was 
brought  to  an  absolute  standstill,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  men  were  out  for  many  days  until  Lord 
Brassey  was  called  in  as  arbitrator  and  arranged 
satisfactory  terms.  The  nation  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  possibly,  in  the  roll  of  years,  it 
may  have  forgotten;  but  one  statement  he  made 
the  other  day  (this  year,  1919)  showed  the  excellence 
of  his  wise  dealing  with  employees  when  he  said  that 
though  the  great  contracting  firm  of  his  father 
employed  seventy  thousand  men,  they  never  had 
a  strike  ! 

In  the  eighties  I  sold  many  copies  of  the  seven- 
and-sixpenny  edition  of  the  late  Lady  Brassey 's 
"  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam,"  and  afterwards  when 
the  interest  had  spread  throughout  the  land  a 
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cheap  sixpenny  edition  was  issued  to  meet  the 
popular  demand.  It  was  about  that  time  I  had  the 
honour  of  a  short  conversation  with  her  ladyship 
at  the  Reading  Station  bookstall  as  to  the  success 
of  the  different  editions  and  the  part  I  felt  sure  her 
book  was  playing  in  the  education  of  the  country. 
The  curios  collected  during  the  voyages  of  the  yacht 
may  sometimes  be  seen,  by  permission,  in  the  private 
museum  at  Lord  Brassey's  mansion,  No.  24,  Park 
Lane,  London,  W. 

Upon  another  occasion  I  was  shown  over  Christ's 
Hospital  or  the  Bluecoat  School  nearly  opposite  the 
Newgate  Prison.     While  watching  the  boys  playing 
in    their    high-walled    courtyard,   attired    in    their 
picturesque  yellow  stockings  and  long-tailed  gowns, 
with  leather  strap  to  hold  up  the  skirts  above  their 
breeches,  there  flashed  into  my  mind  a  reminiscence 
of  my  boyhood.     It  was  this:    About  forty  years 
before,  when  I  was  a  boy  of  eight  walking  with  my 
mother  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  upon  our  return  from 
the  North  of  England  in  1856,  the  then  Lord  James 
Stuart,  the  M.P.  for  Cardiff,  who  died  three  years 
later,  in  1859,  crossed  the  street,  and  addressing  my 
mother  by  her  Christian  name  of  Mary,  asked  after 
her  welfare  during  the  many  years  since  he  last  had 
seen  her.     Upon  hearing  that   she  was  a  widow 
with  two  children,  he  smilingly  said:    "  You  know, 
Mary,  I  am  a  comparatively  poor  man — it  is  my 
nephew  the  Marquis  who  has  all  the  money — but 
wouldn't  you  like  me  to  get  your  little  boy  into  the 
Bluecoat  School  ?     He  would  receive  a  good  educa- 
tion free  and  I  think  I  could  promise  he  should  be 
well  taken  care  of."     My  mother,  with  her  old-time 
stately  bow,  thanked  his  lordship,  and  said  how  much 
she  appreciated  the  kind  thought,  but  did  not  think 
she  could  part  with  her  only  boy  then.     After  a  few 
further  kindly  words  and  best  wishes  for  her  future, 
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he  passed  on.  How  I  should  like  now  to  have  been 
educated  in  the  same  school  as  dear  Charles  Lamb  ! 
How  true  it  is  "  There  is  many  a  slip  betwixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip." 

As  my  wife  was  a  member  of  the  Moravian  Church 
(an  old  church  dating  from  before  the  Reformation, 
having  consecrated  Bishops  from  the  Waldensian 
period  of  the  twelfth  century) ,  I  often  went  with  her 
to  the  old  chapel  in  Fetter  Lane,  built  about  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Here  were  simple  happy  services 
on  Sunday,  and  weekday  festival  occasions,  in  the 
very  heart  of  London,  yet  quiet  and  subdued  as  if  in 
the  depths  of  a  velvet  forest.  We  often  wended  our 
way  from  King's  Cross  to  Fetter  Lane  along  Gray's 
Inn  Road.  This  road  in  the  old  days  with  its 
Saturday-night  market  stalls  was  a  regular  fair 
crowded  with  people,  and  I  was  told  by  a  municipal 
authority  that,  when  the  sweepers-up  after  Saturday 
midnight  were  busy  clearing  away  for  Sunday, 
they  often  found  dozens  of  empty  purses  thrown 
away  behind  stalls,  barrels,  and  boxes,  showing 
clearly  the  busy  time  the  many  pickpockets  had 
been  having  the  night  before. 

Writing  above  just  now  of  the  "  Unitas  Fratrum  " 
Moravian  Church  in  Fetter  Lane  there  comes  to  my 
mind  the  occasion  when  I  bought  at  a  little  mid- 
week "  sale  of  work,"  to  help  the  Church  funds,  a 
porcelain  dessert  plate.  It  had  belonged  to  the 
ex-King  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  and  bore  his 
monogram,  L.P.,  in  the  centre.  The  colours  were 
cream,  green,  and  gilt,  and  it  was  apparently  of 
excellent  workmanship.  Poor  Louis- Philippe  !— 
"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  How 
seldom  we  think  of  him  now,  and  yet  when  we 
do  we  all  sympathize  with  the  courtly  refugee,  and 
are  glad  that  England  was  his  exiled  home  after  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848.  We  utilized  the  plate 
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by  placing  it  on  our  small  hall  table  for  the  reception 
of  visiting-cards,  and  it  served  the  purpose  well  for 
some  years  until,  alas  !  it  went  the  way  of  many 
choice  things  that  are  fragile — Humpty  Dumpty 
had  a  fall,  and  it  broke  into  fragments. 

I  also  saw  over  the  old  pensioners'  quarters  ad- 
joining the  other  grand  old  school — the  school  of 
Thackeray  and  Leech.  Here  in  the  quiet  and 
shut-in  seclusion  of  the  fine  old  college  and  cloister 
buildings,  entered  from  the  old-time  Charterhouse 
Square,  I  was  privileged  to  talk  with  the  old  men  in 
thpir  black  gowns — I  believe  they  still  receive 
thirty-six  pounds  a  year  and  a  black  gown  !  Their 
stately  bearing  was  kindly  and  genial,  and  all  seemed 
very  appropriate  to  the  grey,  carved  stone-work 
of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Of  course,  that 
was  sixteen  years  after  the  Charterhouse  School, 
founded  by  the  philanthropist  Thomas  Sutton  in 
1611,  had  been  removed  to  Godalming  in  1872. 
In  the  latter  year  the  Merchant  Taylor's  Company 
bought  the  vacated  premises  and  erected  on  the  site 
their  new  school  buildings. 

Twice  I  attended  the  Old  Bailey  as  a  juryman. 
On  the  last  occasion  I  was  foreman  of  the  Petty  Jury 
which  was  to  decide  the  case  of  a  waggonette  and 
cab  collision  by  which  the  cabman  had  lost  an  eye. 
The  evidence  was  conflicting,  and  when  we  retired 
to  consider  what  verdict  we  should  give,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  an  agreement  of  the  twelve  was  hardly 
possible.  Being  anxious  to  get  back  to  busy 
Euston,  I  said,  as  soon  as  we  were  all  seated  around 
the  table,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  been  called 
upon  as  true  men  and  good  citizens  to  give  our 
honest  verdict  in  this  case.  You  have  heard  the 
evidence  for  and  against,  and  how  the  poor  cabman 
has  lost  an  eye.  If  we  can  all  agree  that  the  driver 
of  the  waggonette  was  to  blame  for  that  damage, 
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we  shall  simplify  our  task,  for  then  it  will  chiefly 
be  a  question  of  compensation.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  each  juryman  puts  down  on  a  slip  of 
paper  the  amount  he  himself  thinks  should  be  given 
when  I  will  add  up  the  different  sums  and  divide 
by  twelve ;  it  will  help  us  possibly  to  a  right  decision." 
After  general  conversation  this  was  done,  but  even 
then  we  had  one  juryman  who  seemed  determined  to 
see  differently  from  everyone  else.  At  last,  however, 
he  was  talked  over,  and  our  average  amount  being 
£125,  we  returned  into  court  and  delivered  our 
verdict.  Our  deliberations  had  taken  up  less  than 
an  hour,  and  being  free  I  was  soon  back  at  Euston,  per 
underground  railway,  for  the  important  evening 
business. 

Once  I  was  a  County  Court  juryman,  and  once 
I  was  foreman  on  a  Coroner's  inquest  at  St.  Pancras 
Mortuary.  At  other  times  I  escaped  serving  on 
juries,  after  being  summoned,  by  coming  up  at  the 
last  moment  just  as  the  twelve  had  been  chosen. 

In  the  mid  nineties  it  was  my  joy  to  shake  hands 
with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Nettleton,  the  famous  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Hackney,  North-East  London,  and  who 
told  me  that  when  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Fiji 
in  1860  he  often  saw  the  ovens  where  the  cannibals 
baked  their  victims.  He  related  how  the  horrible 
human  sacrifices  took  place  before  their  ghoulish 
feasts  were  celebrated,  and  how  the  very  aged  and 
sick  were  buried  alive.  Truly  he  was  in  "  perils  by 
the  heathen,"  as  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  describes  it,  for 
on  more  than  one  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  the 
fate  "  of  the  cook  and  the  captain  bold,"  as  set  forth 
in  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  ballad  of  the  "  Nancy  Bell." 
When  returning  home  to  this  country  in  1874, 
Mr.  Nettleton  told  me  that  he  passed  through 
Sydney,  Australia,  and  there  on  a  fruit-stall  saw 
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a  small  pile  of  strawberries — a  sight  he  had  not  seen 
for  many  years.  So  he  marched  up  to  the  stall- 
keeper  and  said:  "  May  I  partake  of  your  straw- 
berries ?  I  have  not  seen  one  during  all  the  years 
I  have  been  in  Fiji."  He  picked  and  ate  about  a 
dozen — certainly  not  more  than  half  a  pound,  and 
then  gave  the  salesman  a  golden  Australian  sovereign. 
After  waiting  a  minute  or  two,  he  said:  "  Where  is 
my  change  ?"  but  the  owner  of  the  stall  shook  his  head 
and  said:  "  There  is  no  change — strawberries  are  a 
very  valuable  article  here."  So,  perforce,  he  had  to 
be  content,  but  thought  it  the  most  expensive  luxury 
he  had  ever  bought,  and  determined  to  be  more 
cautious  in  future  and  ask  the  price  first.  The  dear 
old  missionary  passed  away  in  1914  at  the  ripe  age 
of  seventy-nine,  after  fifty  years'  ministry  at  home 
and  abroad,  full  of  honours,  having  been  elected  to 
the  legal  hundred  Methodist  Council  in  1888,  and 
made  honorary  member  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  assistance 
in  the  translation  of  the  earliest  version  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  language  of  Fiji.  He  loved  the 
Fijians,  and  his  latest  effort  for  them  was  the  transla- 
tion of  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  into  their 
language. 

Also,  I  met  in  the  North- West  of  London  Bishop 
Hawkins  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Canada,  a  coloured  man  who  had  been  a  slave  in  his 
boyhood  in  the  States  of  America.  He  described 
very  vividly  to  me  his  experiences  and  his  escape  to 
Canada — the  "  Land  of  the  Free,"  as  he  emphatically 
termed  it.  During  his  escape  he  went  into  an  eating- 
house  for  coloured  people  in  New  York,  when  sud- 
denly he  saw  a  window-bill  with  his  likeness  offering 
a  reward  for  his  capture.  With  wonderful  presence 
of  mind,  he  asked  for  dinner,  but  said  he  had  an 
errand  to  do  first  and  would  come  back  for  it,  and 
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if  the  proprietor  would  kindly  keep  it  hot  for  him 
he  would  pay  at  once.  Needless  to  say,  he  never 
returned,  for  he  felt  sure  that  the  proprietor  had 
spotted  him,  but,  hungry  as  he  was — having  had 
nothing  for  many  hours — he  went  to  the  railway 
goods-yard,  and  hiding  away  in  a  freight-train, 
travelling  he  knew  not  whither,  was,  after  two  days 
and  a  night,  landed  in  a  city  where  Quaker  ladies 
were  on  the  lookout  at  the  station  to  help  escaping 
slaves.  These  gave  him  the  so  much  needed  food 
and  helped  him  to  escape  to  Canada.  He  could  not 
say  how  old  he  was,  but  when  I  met  him  it  was 
computed  that  he  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  he  was  still  in  the  possession  of  all  his  bodily  and 
mental  faculties,  and  well  able  to  address  a  large 
audience  of  a  thousand  people,  as  he  did  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Road  Wesleyan  Church,  London, 
N.W. 

This  reminds  me  that  before  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  Jamaica  in  1839  one  °f  mv  great-uncles, 
Richard  Thomas,  had  an  estate  whereon  were  a 
thousand  slaves  to  a  thousand  acres.  The  name 
of  the  estate  was  Cape-Clear-Pen-Annotta.  This 
great-uncle  used  to  send  my  grandmother  (his  sister) 
in  the  forties,  by  trading  vessel,  samples  of  coffee, 
sugar,  etc.,  and  a  small  four-and-a-half  gallon  cask 
of  rum.  One  year,  owing  to  the  old  lady's  death, 
the  captain  of  the  trading  vessel  could  not  deliver, 
so  was  obliged  to  put  it  in  bond,  from  whence  my 
mother  could  not  have  it  out  without  adding  to  it 
fourteen  gallons  of  water,  as  the  liquor  was  so  much 
above  proof.  The  arrangement,  for  many  years, 
had  been  to  bottle  it,  and  present  to  friends  of  the 
neighbourhood,  such  as  the  clergymen,  doctor,  re- 
lations, etc. 

One  evening  in  December,  1899,  I  had  the  honour 
of  speaking  to  Lord  Roberts  (afterwards  Earl 
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Roberts)  as  he  was  waiting  for  the  Irish  night  mail, 
and  he  said  he  had  just  then  come  from  the  War 
Office.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  reports  of  the  defeat  of  the  English 
forces  under  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  and  he  replied  he 
was  afraid  it  was  too  true.  The  next  I  heard  was 
that  Lord  Roberts  had  been  despatched  with  ad- 
ditional troops,  including  the  City  of  London 
Volunteers,  to  South  Africa.  They  arrived  at  Cape 
Town  on  January  loth,  1900,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards we  had  the  glad  news  of  British  successes, 
and  of  the  surrender  of  the  Boer  General  Cronje,  on 
February  27th — less  than  two  months  after  Lord 
Roberts 's  arrival. 

In  the  summer  of  1901  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  the  author  of 
"  The  Deemster  "  and  other  novels,  about  his  forth- 
coming new  work,  "  The  Eternal  City."  He  had 
intended  to  bring  it  out  about  November,  but  I 
advised  him  to  bring  it  out  at  the  end  of  July.  He 
did  so,  and  the  result  proved  highly  gratifying,  both 
to  himself  and  to  his  publisher,  Mr.  Heinemann,  for 
a  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold  by  the  end  of 
November,  and  a  second  edition  of  twenty  thousand 
published  in  December  of  the  same  year.  As  a 
kindly  mark  of  his  esteem,  he  sent  me  an  autograph 
copy  with  "  Thanks  for  help,"  which  I  am  treasuring 
as  one  of  the  mementoes  of  my  sixteen  years  at 
Euston. 
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TRAVELLING   EXPERIENCES 

"  Here  may  I  roam  at  large;  my  business  is, 
Roaming  at  large,  to  observe.  ..." 

WORDSWORTH. 

Shrewsbury — District  travelling — Kindly  welcome — Night- 
alarm — Mr.  Spencer  Phillips— My  district  is  familiar 
ground — Flood-time — How  two  minutes  saved  a  whole 
night — The  broken  vase — Chester  bookstalls — Manager 
retires  greatly  honoured — The  great  upheaval :  loss  of 
two  railway  contracts — Substitution  of  shops  for  book- 
stalls— Difficulties  of  the  change  patiently  and  per- 
severingly  overcome — Many  great  successes — Tenby — 
Ludlow — Llandrindod — Young  Horatius  at  Rock  Ferry 
— The  stormy  crossing :  a  plucky  boatman — Kindly  help 
for  auld  lang  sync's  sake  at  Wrexham — Bangor  diffi- 
culty overcome — Visit  to  old  transportation  hulk  at 
Llarielly — Bridge  on  Cambrian  Railway  goes  down  in 
flood-time. 

IN  the  summer  of  1903  came  my  most  valued 
appointment  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  Welsh 
district.  The  general  manager  of  one  railway  said 
to  me,  upon  hearing  of  my  promotion  that  he  thought 
I  should  find  the  travelling  very  tedious,  and  in  his 
opinion  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  remain  at 
Euston.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  verbal  and 
written  congratulations  reached  me,  and  being  con- 
scious of  the  honour  the  firm  had  conferred  upon 
me  (for,  as  one  of  the  partners  very  graciously  said, 
I  was  then  "  one  of  the  Sacred  Ten  ")  I  was  con- 
firmed in  my  view  that  it  was  the  path  of  duty. 
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It  was,  however,  not  without  some  regret  that  I  left 
the  North- West  of  London,  where  I  had  made  so 
many  friends;  these  on  parting  gave  me  an  illu- 
minated address,  which  I  shall  ever  prize. 

Upon  taking  up  my  abode  at  Shrewsbury,  a  former 
Mayor  of  the  borough,  and  two  or  three  town 
councillors  gave  me  a  private  welcome  into  their 
midst,  and  it  was  not  long  afterwards  that  I  was 
received  as  a  brother  mason  into  the  Freemason's 
Craft  Lodge  117.  Later  on  I  became  a  companion 
of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  262,  and  a  country 
member  of  the  "  Wrekin  "  Lodge  2883,  the  latter 
then  recently  founded  and  meeting  in  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  London.  Upon  one  occasion  I,  in  company 
with  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Wrekin  Lodge, 
and  two  of  the  local  brethren,  motored  up  from 
Shrewsbury.  At  one  period  of  our  journey  along 
the  Great  North  Road,  we  were  able  to  go  at  a  speed 
of  half  a  mile  a  minute,  for  it  was  so  straight  that  we 
could  see  four  miles  ahead  and  four  behind — eight 
miles  at  a  stretch.  On  arriving  at  Holloway,  our 
chauffeur  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  his  bearings, 
so  I  was  installed  into  the  "  pilot  "  coat,  and  had 
the  honour  of  showing  the  way.  On  arriving  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  we  found  the  Worshipful  Master  had 
very  kindly  waited  for  us,  for,  owing  to  a  slight 
breakdown,  we  were  over  half  an  hour  late. 

One  curious  incident  happened  to  me  at  my 
residence  soon  after  settling  down  at  Shrewsbury. 
Just  before  the  midnight  hour,  after  all  the  house 
had  retired  to  rest,  there  came  a  knocking  and 
ringing  at  the  front  door  which  alarmed  us  all. 
Hastily  putting  on  my  dressing-gown  and  slippers 
I  went  downstairs  to  find  out  the  cause  of  all  the 
disturbance.  After  opening  the  door,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  a  female  figure  on  the  little  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house  groaning  and  writhing  as  if  in  great  pain. 
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I  went  near,  thinking  it  was  a  neighbour  from  an 
adjacent  villa,  and  begged  to  know  what  I  could  do 
to  relieve  the  distress,  when  between  the  groans  a 
strange  voice  articulated,  "  Brandy  !  Brandy  !  !" 
At  once  I  asked  Agnes,  the  maid  who  had  been  with 
us  over  twenty  years,  to  bring  the  brandy-bottle 
and  a  glass.  After  administering  two  stiff  doses 
the  patient  still  asked  for  more,  but  I  said:  "  You 
have  had  all  that  was  left  in  the  bottle;  pray  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter — are  any  bones  broken  ? 
Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  By  this  time  my  wife 
and  daughter  (the  eldest,  home  from  Ceylon)  had 
come  out  to  us,  and  I  suggested  we  should  get  the 
person  inside  and  lay  her  upon  the  couch  in  the 
drawing-room,  but  the  woman  said  she  did  not 
want  that.  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  tell  all  your  trouble 
to  my  wife  and  daughter,  or  shall  I  call  our  next 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Richards,  to  help  you  ?"  "  No," 
she  replied,  "  don't."  By  this  time  the  groanings 
had  ceased,  and  we  gradually  found  out  that  no 
bones  were  broken,  and  that  all  her  craving  was  for 
brandy.  Therefore  I  suggested  I  should  help  her  into 
the  roadway  to  find  her  way  home,  which  she  con- 
sented to  do,  and  went  off  staggering  as  I  watched  her 
down  the  road.  Next  day  we  learnt  that  she  was 
well  known  in  the  Frankwell  part  of  the  town  as  an 
ordinarily  well-conducted  woman,  except  when  she 
had  fits  of  craving  for  drink,  and  had  been  known 
before  to  try  to  get  it  (when  it  could  not  be 
obtained  otherwise)  by  the  stratagem  she  had  used 
upon  this  occasion. 

At  a  mansion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  roadway 
on  the  Mount  lived  a  gentleman  famous  in  the 
banking  and  railway  world — viz.,  Mr.  Spencer 
Phillips,  who  died  in  1909  greatly  regretted — I  was 
going  to  say  universally,  and  I  don't  think  I  should 
be  far  out,  for  his  name  went  all  over  the  world  as 
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the  chairman  of  Lloyd's  Banking  Company.  When- 
ever he  spoke  on  finance  The  Times  always  reported 
him  fully,  often  giving  him  a  column,  or  nearly  two, 
of  its  valuable  space.  He  was  also  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway.  Often  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  cheery  return  of  my  salute  as 
he  passed  my  house  when  going  with  his  favourite 
black  retriever  dogs  for  his  constitutional  along  the 
Oswestry  old  coach  road. 

Much  of  the  ground  I  covered  in  my  district 
travelling  was  familiar  to  me,  for  I  had  spent  many 
holidays  along  the  North  Wales  Coast,  from  Chester 
to  Holyhead,  and  around  the  Cambrian  Railway  from 
Carnarvon  to  Barmouth,  Aberystwith,  and  Welsh- 
pool.  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Tenby  were  also  well 
known  to  me,  as  my  maternal  grandfather  had  been 
a  member  of  one  of  the  county  families — a  lineal 
descendant  of  Sir  David  Matthew,  who  was  Standard- 
Bearer  to  King  Edward  IV.,  and  himself  descended 
from  one  of  the  ancient  Welsh  Princes.  The  third 
branch  of  the  family  settled  at  Rhoose,  Glamorgan- 
shire, in  the  early  fourteen  hundreds,  and  my  grand- 
father, William  Matthew,  was  the  last  of  that  name 
to  hold  the  estate,  for  owing  to  "hard  times  "  in  the 
period  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  the  Rhoose  property  which  had  come  down  from 
father  to  son  for  four  hundred  years.  He  seemed 
ever  to  be  unfortunate,  for  even  the  presentation 
sword  which  his  brother  officers  in  the  Yeomanry 
had  given  him  was  stolen  by  the  rioters  (the  Rebecca 
Rioters  who  swooped  down  from  the  hills — Aberdare, 
Merthyr,  etc. — I  think,  in  1821),  with  all  other 
weapons  and  firearms  that  he  had  at  the  farm.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  one  of  the  younger  sons  had 
gone  as  a  merchant  to  Bristol,  and  his  son,  Tobias 
Matthew,  entering  the  Church,  became  successively 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  Bishop  of 
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Durham    (1602-1606),    and    Archbishop    of    York 
(1606-1628). 

My  district  summer  journeys  were  delightful,  but 
on  going  into  the  mountain  districts  in  the  winter 
I  have  been  unable  to  keep  myself  from  being  half 
frozen,  for  the  summer  fast  trains  were  taken  off, 
and  some  of  my  journeys  were  four,  five,  six,  and 
even  seven  hours  long.  My  predecessor  on  the 
district,  in  his  walk  one  morning  to  the  station  to 
catch  an  early  train,  found  the  River  Severn  had 
overflowed  its  banks  at  Shrewsbury,  and  covered 
the  roadway  approach  over  the  Welsh  bridge.  The 
town  authorities,  mindful  of  foot-passengers,  had 
placed  narrow  planks  to  serve  as  a  rough  bridge 
across  the  water,  and  in  negotiating  these  he  fell 
into  the  water  up  to  his  knees.  He  was  in  time  for 
his  train,  however,  and  found  friends  in  the  guard 
and  driver:  the  latter  dried  his  boots,  stockings, 
and  trousers  on  the  engine,  while  he  sat  wrapped 
in  his  rug  in  a  locked-in  compartment  en  route 
for  Tenby,  in  South  Wales.  I  am  happy  to  say 
I  had  no  such  mishap,  owing,  possibly,  to  being 
a  much  lighter  weight,  though  in  flood-time  the 
same  inundation  occurs  season  after  season.  Other 
experiences  I  have  had,  such  as  climbing  straight 
up  a  steep  hill,  where  no  track  was,  in  the  snow,  to 
reach  the  high-level  station  in  order  to  catch  the  last 
train,  and  get  home  by  midnight,  so  as  to  be  off  for 
another  appointment  in  quite  a  different  direction 
the  next  day.  If  I  had  gone  round  by  the  road  I 
should  have  missed  it.  Of  course  I  understood  it  was 
never  intended  that  there  should  be  any  connection 
between  the  two  trains  by  which  I  travelled.  Never- 
theless such  knowledge  was  useful  when  audit 
duties  had  detained  one  much  longer  than  ordinarily, 
and  one  had,  by  hook  or  crook,  to  keep  one's  next 
day's  appointment.  Take  another  instance.  In 
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taking  stock  and  auditing  the  accounts  at  the 
Holyhead  bookstall,  I  was  unable  to  finish  in  time 
for  the  express,  so  had  to  travel  by  the  6  p.m.  train, 
which  stopped  at  every  station  between  Holyhead 
and  Chester.  At  Chester  it  was  due  just  two  minutes 
after  the  Chester  to  Shrewsbury  (Great  Western) 
train  started  at  9.48.  It  was  purposely  so  timed, 
as  the  railway  companies  did  not  intend  there  should 
be  any  connection  between  the  two  trains,  but  I 
was  very  anxious  to  get  home  to  see  the  corres- 
pondence which  I  had  not  seen  for  two  days,  and  also 
to  prepare  for  an  important  meeting  the  next  day 
with  a  railway  manager  at  Oswestry  at  ten  o'clock. 
Therefore  at  Rhyl  I  spoke  to  the  North-Western 
guard,  and  said  if  he  and  the  engine-driver  could  get 
to  Chester  two  minutes  before  time  I  should  be 
only  too  pleased  to  tip  them.  "  All  right,  sir,"  he 
replied;  "  I  will  see  what  the  driver  thinks."  At 
Sandycroft,  close  to  Chester,  I  'phoned  the  official 
who  would  start  the  Great  Western  9.48  train. 
Immediately  the  train,  two  minutes  early,  rested 
at  the  platform  I  ran  up  the  steps,  over  the  bridge, 
and  entered  the  compartment  as  the  flag  waved 
to  start  the  train,  and  was  therefore  at  Shrewsbury 
by  11.40,  and  duly  kept  the  appointment  next  day. 
Needless  to  say,  I  thankfully  rewarded  the  guard, 
driver,  and  flag-waver  when  next  at  Chester. 

One  peculiar  case  of  complaint  I  had  to  inquire 
into  at  Llandudno.  It  appeared  one  of  the  firm's 
errand-boys,  in  delivering  the  morning  paper,  had 
placed  it  through  the  letter-box,  which  was  in  the 
panel  at  the  side  of  the  front  door,  and  a  flower- 
vase  being  in  the  way,  it  was  pushed  off  its  pedestal 
and  broken.  This  was  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
householder,  who  prized  the  vase  and  it  was  also 
to  the  regret  of  the  boy's  employers  that  the  accident 
had  occurred.  However,  after  some  correspondence 
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and  two  personal  visits,  the  claim  was  adjusted 
amicably  by  payment  of  half  a  guinea  compensation. 

One  of  the  bookstall  managers,  having  reached  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  retired  on  superannuation  at  the 
beginning  of  1905.  Upon  my  congratulating  him 
upon  his  prospect  of  a  comfortable  evening  of  life, 
after  his  long  and  strenuous  service,  he  replied  that 
he  was  sorry  to  have  reached  the  retiring  age,  for 
the  happiest  time  of  his  long  term  of  managership 
at  Chester  was  under  my  superintendency.  I  may 
add  that  he  was  greatly  respected  by  the  ducal 
family  and  county  families  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who,  under  the  presidency  of  His  Honour  Judge 
Sir  Horatio  Lloyd,  presented  Mr.  Jerome  with  a 
handsome  testimonial  at  a  specially  called  city 
gathering  at  the  "  Queen  Hotel,"  adjoining  the 
railway  station. 

Six  years  later,  in  a  letter  written  by  one  of  his 
former  colleagues,  the  writer  said:  "  The  announce- 
ment will  be  received  with  very  great  regret  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Charles  Jerome,  which  occurred  on 
December  4th,  1910,  at  Chester.  Mr.  Jerome,  who 
was  seventy  years  of  age,  came  to  Chester  in  1866. 
Here  he  speedily  became  a  very  popular  man,  and 
was  widely  known  and  respected  by  all  classes.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  great  authority  on  books  and  he 
was  very  fond  of  gardening."  The  author  of  this 
book  of  reminiscences  also  supplemented  the  fore- 
going remarks  by  mentioning  that  after  Mr.  Jerome 
had  served  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  the 
bookselling  at  Mr.  Poynder's  in  the  town  of  Reading, 
he  obtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  Sandifer,  the 
controller  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son's  book 
department  at  the  London  head-office,  which 
resulted  in  his  entering  the  service  of  the  firm.  He 
was  selected,  shortly  afterwards  in  the  early  sixties, 
to  open  several  of  the  bookstalls  on  the  South  Devon 
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Railway  (now  part  of  the  Great  Western  system), 
Newton  Abbot,  Torquay,  etc.,  and  the  late  Mr.  John 
Treadwell  (superintendent)  thought  a  great  deal  of 
his  abilities,  as  also,  I  believe,  did  the  late  Right 
Honourable  W.  H.  Smith.  One  of  Mr.  Jerome's 
illnesses  at  Chester  during  his  thirty-nine  years' 
managership  there,  was  from  tetanus,  or  lock-jaw. 
His  recovery  was  so  remarkable  that  it  was  reported 
in  the  Lancet,  and  doctors  from  many  parts  made 
special  journeys  to  Chester  to  view  the  hero  of  such 
an  unheard-of  cure.  At  the  end  of  1905,  while  I  was 
waiting  for  my  train  at  Chester,  I  met  Mr.  Jerome, 
and  we  discussed  the  "  upheaval  "  consequent  upon 
the  loss  of  the  contracts  for  the  bookstalls  on  the 
Great  Western  and  the  North- Western  Railways, 
which  the  firm  had  held  for  over  half  a  century.  He 
was  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  matter,  saying  how 
much  he  wished  he  was  young  again,  how  delightedly 
he  would  have  welcomed  the  change  from  bookstalls 
to  shops,  and  how  heartily  he  wished  the  firm  success 
in  their  new  departure. 

I  have  called  the  loss  of  these  contracts  the  "  great 
upheaval,"  because  it  was  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected ;  although  I  had  once  or  twice,  when  speaking 
in  1903  and  1904  at  our  superintendents'  monthly 
meeting,  said  that  in  my  opinion  the  ever-in- 
creasing demands  and  exactions  of  the  railway 
companies,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  would  only  be 
moderated  by  the  firm's  losing  one  or  other  of  the 
great  trunk-lines,  for  then  the  goose  with  the  golden 
eggs  would  be  given  a  chance  of  longer  life.  I  be- 
lieve this  has  been  so,  for  no  further  loss  of  contract 
has  occurred.  The  decision  of  the  two  great  railway 
companies  was  not  made  known  to  the  firm  until 
October  2Oth,  1905,  which  left  only  ten  weeks  before 
the  last  day  of  December,  when  the  whole  of  the 
bookstalls,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
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must  be  given  up.  At  once  the  whole  portion  of  the 
railway  systems  affected  was  divided  between  several 
superintendents  of  the  firm,  who  were  instructed 
to  lease  shops  in  the  principal  towns.  The  British 
Public  wrote  thousands  of  letters  to  the  firm  desiring 
them  to  make  other  arrangements  so  as  to  continue 
to  supply  their  orders,  many  affirming  that  they  had 
been  regular  customers  for  long  periods  of  years — 
some  even  over  half  a  century.  Where  possible, 
existing  newspaper,  bookselling,  and  stationery 
businesses  were  bought,  and  taken  over  after  due 
valuation.  In  other  towns  suitable  premises  were 
rented,  or  properties  purchased,  and  in  course  of  time 
rebuilt.  Even  the  temporarily  fitted  shops  were 
repainted  to  the  firm's  standard  design  of  cream 
lettering  upon  ground-colouring  of  green. 

The  firm  had  been  stationers  long  before  there 
were  any  railway  bookstalls.  Kelly's  Directory  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  mentions  their  establishment 
in  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  moved  to  the  house  in  the  Strand,  where, 
as  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  states  in  his  Life  of  the 
second  William  Henry  Smith,  the  M.P.  and  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  subject  of  the  memoir 
was  born  on  June  24th,  1825.  The  firm  were  unable, 
of  course,  to  develop  the  stationery  branch  of  their 
business  at  the  railway  stalls,  owing  to  the  exposed 
condition  of  most  of  the  stations.  Now,  in  well- 
equipped  shops,  they  are  able  to  meet  all  demands, 
and  to  furnish  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets  with 
up-to-date  goods  of  this  kind  from  their  own 
manufactories. 

In  places,  here  and  there,  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  procuring  premises.  In  one  place  all 
the  property,  except  a  solitary  item  or  two,  belonged 
to  a  Great  Western  Railway  director,  and  though 
his  agent  was  approached,  and  offers  made  to  alter 
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an  old  disused  Magistrates'  court-bouse,  or  to  rent 
land  and  put  up  a  temporary  structure,  yet  every 
offer  was  declined  with  thanks  and  courteously 
expressed  regrets.  However,  a  farmer-butcher 
tenant  under  a  brewer  in  a  neighbouring  town  gave 
up  possession  of  his  small  butcher's  shop  to  the  firm, 
and  his  landlord  agreeing  thereto,  we  soon  set  the 
shop-fitters  to  work,  and  were  able  to  move  in  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  How  well  I  remember  driving 
over  to  interview  the  farmer  and  getting  to  the  wrong 
farm,  three  miles  off  the  right  one  owing  to  the  two 
farmers  being  of  the  same  Christian  and  surname — 
this,  of  course,  was  in  Wales,  where  most  names  are 
either  Jones,  Roberts  or  Davies.  After  lengthy  but 
successful  negotiations  I  returned  in  the  dog-cart  in 
pouring  rain,  just  in  time  to  catch  the  6.30  express  for 
Shrewsbury.  I  was  glad  to  get  home  and  into  a  dry 
suit  of  clothes,  leaving  the  soaking-wet  ones  to  dry 
for  two  or  three  days.  These  and  other  difficulties 
were  overcome,  but  while  none  of  those  who  took 
part  desire  to  go  through  the  same  again,  still,  of 
course,  they  are  ever  ready  to  do  their  best  for  the 
"  good  old  "  firm. 

One  manager  at  a  seaside  resort  in  South  Wales 
reported  to  me  by  letter  the  great  success  of  the 
opening  of  the  shop  he  was  in  charge  of,  whereupon, 
I  telegraphed  back  to  him  my  hearty  congratulations. 
He  said  at  my  "  retirement "  meeting  in  October, 
1908,  at  Shrewsbury,  that  he  valued  that  telegram 
more  than  a  five-pound  note. 

Another  manager  succeeding  to  a  small  market- 
town  shop,  where  the  firm  had  bought  a  very  old  es- 
tablished county  business,  said  that  when  they  held 
the  two  days'  sale  to  dispose  of  the  old  stock  (in- 
cluding pictures,  portmanteaux,  games,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  books  and  stationery)  to  make  room  for 
an  entirely  new  and  up-to-date  selection,  the  crowd 
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from  the  villages  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary 
to  requisition  the  help  of  the  police  to  regulate  the 
would-be  purchasers,  who  stood  in  a  long  queue  along 
the  market-square.  I  forget  what  the  handbill  dis- 
tributed stated,  or  what  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments offered,  but,  anyway,  they  were  very  success- 
ful in  their  mission. 

At  Llandrindod  an  amusing  incident  occurred  on 
the  last  evening  of  the  firm's  possession  of  the  book- 
stall contract,  which  ceased  at  midnight  on  Saturday, 
December  3ist.  About  nine  o'clock,  while  the 
manager,  Mr.  Selwyn,  who  was  removing  the  last 
of  his  stock  to  the  temporary  premises  taken,  was 
away  with  his  assistant  for  half  an  hour  taking  the 
goods  to  the  shop,  Messrs.  Wyman's  new  manager 
entered  the  railway  bookstall.  This  was  built  over 
an  underground  cellar  used  as  a  packing-room,  and 
entered  by  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  the  stall.  The 
intruder  being  surprised  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Selwyn, 
and  feeling  no  doubt  guilty  of  anticipating  the  time 
of  taking  possession,  descended  into  the  cellar  to 
avoid  being  seen.  Our  manager,  hearing  the  fall 
of  the  trap-door,  surmised  the  fact,  and  could  not 
resist  this  opportunity  of  teaching  his  successor  a 
lesson.  He  therefore  nailed  down  the  trap-door 
and  vacated  the  premises  with  the  last  of  the  goods, 
handing  the  keys  of  the  bookstall  over  to  the  station- 
master  before  the  appointed  time.  Next  morning 
— Sunday — he  went  down  to  the  station  to  see  if  the 
intruder  had  been  liberated,  and  found  that  he  had 
by  dint  of  much  exertion  succeeded  in  forcing  up 
the  trap-door. 

On  the  Monday,  when  the  London  dailies  arrived 
at  midday,  about  two  hundred  of  the  residents  were 
waiting  on  the  Llandrindod  platform,  and  scarcely 
allowed  our  parcels  to  be  carried  to  the  bridge  foot- 
path (which  was  public  right  of  way  across  the  line) 
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before  they  insisted  upon  the  bundles  being  opened 
and  their  demands  supplied.  This  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  our  successors,  who  nattered  them- 
selves that  the  crowd  were  waiting  to  buy  of  them. 
In  reality  they  sold  only  three  or  four  stray  copies, 
thus  showing  how  the  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants 
was  with  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son  and  their 
popular  manager.  At  this  station  the  parcels' 
porter  and  the  station-master  were  against  us,  and 
caused  us  much  inconvenience  by  mislaying  our 
parcels  or  keeping  us  waiting  under  various  pretexts. 
This  led  to  correspondence  between  Smith's  famous 
head-office  at  186,  Strand,  London,  and  the  railway 
head-offices  of  the  general  manager  at  Euston.  After 
a  fortnight  or  so  it  was  arranged  for  myself  as  the 
firm's  district  superintendent  to  meet  the  North- 
Western  Railway  district  superintendent,  and  settle 
the  dispute  by  an  official  inquiry  on  the  spot.  This 
was  done,  and  after  careful  sifting  and  consideration 
of  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  examined,  we  proved 
our  case  of  unnecessary  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  officials  up  to  the  hilt,  the  result  being 
the  severe  reprimanding  of  the  station-master  and 
one  or  two  of  his  subordinates. 

Another  incident  of  the  changing  of  the  contract, 
or  the  "  upheaval  "  as  I  have  termed  it,  occurred  at 
Rock  Ferry.  Here  our  new  shop  abutted  upon  the 
public  roadway  at  the  bridge  over  the  line,  and 
Williams  the  assistant,  being  well  supplied  with  all 
the  daily  papers,  served  all  our  old  customers  as 
they  streamed  along  to  the  entrance  of  the  railway 
station.  Between  eight  and  ten  o'clock  each  morning 
a  good  five  hundred  or  more  of  Liverpool  city  men 
were  accustomed  to  use  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Electric 
Railway,  and  being  kindly  disposed  to  the  firm, 
ousted  after  very  long  tenure,  bought  their  papers 
of  us  as  before.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
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Messrs.  Wyman's  bookstall  manager,  who  could  not 
sell  his  supplies  because  the  season-ticket  holders 
simply  smiled  at  him  (as  they  passed  his  stall  on 
their  way  to  take  their  seats  in  the  train),  flourishing 
their  dailies  to  show  him  they  were  satisfied.  Of 
course,  the  railway  authorities  were  importuned 
by  their  new  bookstall  lessees  to  prevent  this  taking 
the  wind  out  of  their  sails  (sales),  but  neither  they 
nor  the  Municipal  Council  could  do  anything  as  the 
road  was  public  and  our  assistant  kept  on  the  move 
all  the  time,  so  that  no  exception  could  be  taken 
to  his  loitering  in,  or  blocking,  the  thoroughfare. 
Also,  as  he  was  the  son  of  the  Inspector  of  Police, 
he  knew  exactly  how  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations.  Years  after,  when  passing  through 
Carlisle,  I  asked  permission  to  leave  my  travelling- 
bag  at  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son's  shop  for  a  few 
minutes  while  I  made  a  call  in  the  city,  and  casually 
remarked  to  the  manager,  "  I  suppose  you  don't 
know  me — I  am  one  of  the  old  retired  superinten- 
dents ?"  Much  to  my  surprise,  however,  came  the 
quick  response,  "  Oh  yes,  I  do !  I  am  Williams  of 
Rock  Ferry  shop,  and  remember  you  quite  well 
patting  me  on  the  shoulder  as  a  youth  for  so  ably 
keeping  the  bridge  in  the  brave  days  of  old." 
"  Well/'  I  replied,  "  I  should  not  have  known  you 
— you  are  so  grown ;  but  I  heartily  congratulate  you 
on  being  the  temporary  manager  of  this  important 
shop."  And  inwardly  I  said:  "  Bravo  !  Success  to 
our  brave  young  Horatius  !  !" 

Long  before  the  loss  of  the  bookstalls  on  the 
Great  Western  and  North- Western  Railways  the 
firm  had  a  shop  here  and  there  throughout  the 
country  such  as  at  Torquay  and  Pembroke  Dock, 
etc.  Speaking  of  Pembroke  Dock  reminds  me 
that,  being  there  stock-taking  and  auditing  the 
accounts,  and  wanting  to  cross  the  next  morning 
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over  the  Haven  to  New  Milford  (now  Neyland)  for 
a  like  purpose,  I  found  my  way  barred  because  the 
steam-ferry  could  not  work  owing  to  the  previous 
night's  storm  and  the  heavy  sea  then  running.  I 
was  tied  for  time,  for  I  was  fixed  for  a  similar  duty 
the  next  day  at  Ruabon  and  must  therefore  get  home 
some  time  that  night.  To  go  round  by  Tenby, 
Whitland  Junction,  and  Haverfordwest  meant  a 
long  delay.  After  considering  for  half  an  hour  in 
consultation  with  an  old  boatman,  I  prevailed  upon 
him,  as  the  sea  had  slightly  moderated,  to  take  me 
across  the  Haven,  which  he  did,  much  to  his  satis- 
faction and  mine.  At  New  Milford  I  cheerily  greeted 
Mr.  Gray,  the  station-master,  who  was  arrayed  in 
mackintosh  and  sou'wester,  busily  superintending 
the  disposal  of  the  dead  horses  that  had  suffered  so 
terribly  during  the  storm  in  transit  from  Ireland  in 
the  cargo-boat  just  then  arrived.  Milford  Haven 
is  a  desolate-looking  place  under  a  leaden  sky  and 
in  stormy  weather,  but  it  is  a  grand  expanse  of  com- 
paratively sheltered  water,  able  to  accommodate 
the  whole  of  the  British  Fleet.  Well,  I  succeeded 
in  fulfilling  the  audit  duties  and  catching  the  four 
o'clock  afternoon  train,  reaching  Shrewsbury  via 
Cardiff  and  Hereford  the  same  evening  at  10.40. 

To  show  how  kindly  many  of  the  station-masters 
were  even  after  the  firm  ceased  to  hold  the  bookstall 
contracts,  I  may  mention  that  one  evening  I  was  in 
the  Chester  to  Shrewsbury  train,  and  alighted  to 
post  some  letters  I  had  written  in  the  train,  at  the 
Wrexham  platform  pillar  box.  Mr.  Rainsford,  the 
station-master,  took  the  trouble  to  look  for  me, 
saying,  "  I  did  not  see  you  get  out,  but  have  been 
looking  through  all  the  '  firsts  '  for  you,  because  you 
may  not  know  that  this  train  has  just  been  altered; 
it  does  not  run  through  to  Shrewsbury  but  stops  at 
Gobowen  (quite  a  village  station),  and  unless  you 
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wait  here  for  the  midnight  mail  you  will  be  stranded 
there  all  night."  I  thanked  him  very  much,  being 
glad  of  his  advice,  and  amused  myself  reading  the 
wall  advertisements  during  my  two  hours'  wait  for 
the  12-30  midnight  mail.  I  always  feel  grateful  to  Mr. 
Rainsford  as  I  think  of  his  kindness — even  now,  years 
after,  in  my  retirement.  There  are  other  incidents 
of  my  travelling  days,  but  let  one  or  two  suffice. 

At  Bangor  the  firm  were  very  badly  placed  with 
regard  to  suitable  premises,  and  were  anxious  to 
improve  their  position  from  the  temporary  shop 
taken  hurriedly  in  December,  1905.  Several  offers 
of  premises  had  been  received  and  declined  with 
thanks  as  not  quite  good  enough.  At  last  came  one, 
a  very  tempting  offer  in  the  very  "  Piccadilly  "  of 
the  ancient  Welsh  city.  Therefore,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  1907,  I  left  Shrewsbury  by  the 
6.30  a.m.  train,  to  meet,  by  appointment,  at  Chester 
the  head  of  the  firm's  shop-fitting  department,  and 
we  proceeded  together  to  Bangor,  where  we  arrived 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  At  once  negotia- 
tions were  opened,  and  after  every  phase  of  altera- 
tion of  premises,  tenancy,  and  subletting  of  offices 
had  been  discussed,  no  decision  was  arrived  at.  The 
happy  medium  of  mutual  agreement  seemed  as  far 
off  as  ever.  Considerably  disappointed,  we  turned 
our  steps  to  the  railway  station  at  something  after 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We  had,  however,  not 
gone  above  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  when  we  were 
invited  by  an  entirely  different  party  to  view  his 
premises.  Forthwith  we  did  so,  considered  what 
improvements  were  necessary  and  allowable  to  adapt 
the  premises  to  our  use,  measuring  up  the  same  with 
Mr.  Bayliss's  lightning  speed.  Negotiations  pro- 
ceeding meanwhile,  we  favourably  considered  them, 
and,  reserving  final  decision,  promised  to  write 
definitely  from  headquarters  in  a  few  days.  This 
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was  done,  and  soon  the  contracts  for  alterations  of 
the  premises  and  the  fitting-up  were  duly  signed,  and 
thus  successfully,  if  unexpectedly,  ended  our  search 
for  more  suitable  business  premises.  And  please 
mark,  kind  reader,  all  done  in  less  than  forty-five 
minutes,  for  we  caught  our  seven  o'clock  train. 

Being  at  Llanelly  one  day  and  having  an  hour  to 
wait  for  a  train,  I  went  to  see  over  the  old  hulk 
Success — previous  to  her  being  broken  up — which 
had  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  forties  and 
fifties  when  criminals  were  transported  for  the  "  term 
of  their  natural  life  "  to  Australia.  Many  times  in 
my  youth  I  have  heard  the  threat  used  to  some  very 
careless  one,  "  You  ought  to  be  sent  to  Botany 
Bay."  The  old  ship  had  made  voyage  after  voyage 
with  hundreds  of  the  most  vicious  characters.  The 
sight  of  the  fetters  and  the  different  cages  in  which 
the  most  desperate  men  were  chained  brought  vividly 
to  my  mind  what  horrors  were  endured,  and  how 
the  gaolers  on  board  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  of 
their  strength  to  cope  with  men  who  were  worse  than 
wild  beasts.  The  system  of  transportation  came 
to  an  end  in  1857,  being  discontinued  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

In  all  my  travelling  I  am  glad  to  say  I  never  was 
in  any  train  that  met  with  a  serious  mishap.  On 
one  occasion  an  engine  failed,  causing  a  delay  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  while  a  fresh  engine  was  procured. 
On  the  Cambrian  Railway  I  was  in  a  train  that  had 
just  passed  safely  over  one  of  the  bridges  between 
Carno  and  Machynlleth,  when  a  Welsh  farmer 
from  the^  adjoining  field  saw  the  bridge  immediately 
give  wayx^and  fall  into  the  river.  The  accident  was 
due  to  the  river  being  in  flood  and  bringing  down  a 
fallen  tree  which  wedged  itself  against  the  buttress, 
so  that  the  immense  force  of  the  water  against  this 
barrier  loosened  the  stonework  and  the  bridge  gave 
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way,  its  collapse  possibly  accelerated  by  the  weight 
of  our  train.  The  farmer  at  once  gave  the  alarm  to 
the  railway  officials,  who  wired  to  stop  all  up  and 
down  trains  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  stream. 
Two  days  afterwards,  when  I  was  returning  from 
Aberystwith  and  Barmouth,  we  were  landed  on  the 
higher  side  of  the  line  by  planks  laid  from  the  foot- 
boards of  the  carriages ;  and  walking  through  a  small 
field,  were  soon  conveyed  in  waggonettes  along  the 
main  road  to  a  station  about  a  mile  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  where  we  found  a  train  waiting  to  take  us 
forward  on  our  journey.  The  whole  arrangement 
was  so  well  and  expeditiously  carried  out  that  there 
was  not  more  than  an  hour's  delay  to  any  of  the 
passengers. 
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RETIREMENT 

"  O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline." 

GOLDSMITH. 

Retirement  in  October,  1908 — Presentation  luncheon  and 
address — In  returning  thanks  the  honoured  guest  amuses 
his  colleagues  with  a  description  of  his  early  experi- 
ences— Newly-found  leisure  occupied  with  family  history 
— Change  of  residence  to  Stockton-on-Tees — Notable 
townsmen — Hoarding  silver — Yarm  the  birthplace  of 
Railways — Yarm  Bridge  five  hundred  years  old — Rapid 
rise  of  Middlesbrough — John  Smith  the  "  Star-gazer  " — 
Friction  match  invented  at  Stockton — Change  of  resi- 
dence to  Headingley,  Leeds,  in  1912 — Neighbours  at 
Headingly. 

AFTER  a  long  and  strenuous,  but,  on  the  whole, 
enjoyable  forty-seven  years  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  firm,  I  retired  in  October,  1908.  To  mark  the 
occasion,  and  to  wish  me  a  happy  evening  of  life,  my 
co-superintendents  and  the  heads  of  departments 
honoured  me  with  a  luncheon  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel 
off  Fleet  Street,  London,  and  presented  me  with  an 
illuminated  address  in  album  form,  accompanied  by 
their  signatures  and  a  cheque. 

In  thanking  them,  I  amused  them  by  describing 
some  of  my  difficulties  in  the  years  gone  by,  before 
we  had  better  facilities  and  accommodation  at  the 
railway  stations:  the  battles  I  had  with  the  wind 
when  the  papers  were  then  in  unfolded  sheets  and  had 
to  be  counted  off  in  a  north-easter  or  a  north-wester 
for  the  trade  agents  in  quantities,  or  folded  for  private 
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deliveries.  At  that  time  (before  the  publishers  issued 
each  copy  folded  and  complete  in  one)  there  were 
mostly  three  parts  to  The  Times,  and  two  parts  to 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  which  had  to  be  folded  and 
supplemented  together,  and  so  expert  did  some  of 
the  assistants  become  that  fifteen  copies  of  the 
Telegraph  were  folded  and  "  supped  "  in  one  minute. 
Folding  was  a  fine  art  in  those  days:  it  is  a  lost 
art  in  these  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Also,  I  told  my  colleagues  how  I  had  to  encourage 
the  boys  so  that  not  a  minute  might  be  lost  before 
they  started  on  their  rounds.  One  I  used  to  brighten 
up  by  saying,  "  Now  think  of  your  sister's  wedding, 
and  fancy  you  are  off  to  church  with  quick  music, 
and  not  to  a  funeral  with  slow  march  and  weeping 
eyes."  To  another  I  would  say,  "  Well  done, 
James  !  You  are  our  express  !"  and  to  yet  another 
— and  I  must  confess  he  was  the  only  boy  I  have 
known  in  all  my  business  career  who  positively  used 
himself  up  by  being  too  quick — "  Now,  Edwin,  I 
don't  want  you  to  overdo  yourself,  and  come  back 
wringing  with  perspiration;  diligently  and  steadily 
does  it,  and  you  can  win  easily  !" 

Well  as  to  "  retirement  " ;  the  ten  years  have  been 
very  pleasant  ones.  Early  in  1909  I  employed  my 
newly-found  leisure  in  going-over  old  letters  and 
documents  of  family  history.  I  searched  for  an  old 
pedigree  of  the  Golden  Mile  family  which  had  been 
given  me  by  my  great  uncle,  David  Thomas,  many 
years  before.  I  could  not  then  find  it,  so  ventured  to 
write  to  the  late  Lord  Tredegar  for  some  particulars 
it  contained.  It  began  by  stating  that  Morgan 
William  Morgan,  formerly  of  Tredegar,  died  at  the 
Golden  Mile  in  1550.  Six  generations  followed, 
until  William  Morgan,  a  bachelor,  died  at  the 
Golden  Mile  in  1774,  when  he  devised  the  estate  to 
Robert  Thomas,  a  relative  who  had  married  Alice, 
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the  sister  of  the  testator,  the  said  William  Morgan. 
Robert  Thomas  died  in  1791,  and  his  grandson, 
another  Robert  Thomas,  died  at  the  Golden  Mile  in 
1823,  intestate,  leaving  two  daughters  and  six  sons, 
known  throughout  the  county  of  Glamorgan  as  the 
six  sons  of  the  Golden  Mile.  My  grandmother  was 
their  eldest  sister,  Alice,  who  married  William 
Matthew  of  Rhoose.  The  noble  Viscount  graciously 
replied  that  he  had  hoped  to  find  some  information 
in  his  London  estate  office,  but  regretted  there  was 
none.  Strange  to  say,  I  found  the  pedigree  a  few 
days  later  in  an  old  writing-desk  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  empty  for  twenty-five  years.  Where- 
upon I  sent  his  lordship  a  copy,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged in  the  following  words:  "  I  am  much  obliged 
for  your  letter  and  the  pedigree  of  the  Golden  Mile 
family  of  the  Morgans,  which  is  very  interesting." 
At  the  same  time,  he  said  it  might  interest  me  to 
know  that  Brocastle  Farm,  an  adj  oining  property  to 
the  Golden  Mile,  had  come  into  his  family  from  the 
Matthew  family  by  marriage,  and  had  title-deeds  of 
five  hundred  years. 

I  value  the  two  letters  of  the  late  Lord  Tredegar, 
not  for  their  information  so  much,  as  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  of  the  "  Noble  Six  Hundred  "  in  the 
Balaclava  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  celebrated 
in  song  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  the  late  Lord  Tenny- 
son. 

I  rej  oice  that  three  of  my  years  of  retirement  -were 
spent  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
It  was  to  this  town  with  its  typical  North  Country 
market-stalls  in  the  unique  High  Street  of  180  feet 
wide  that  good  Toby  Matthew,  of  my  grandfather's 
family,  when  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1602,  gave  the 
Market  Charter. 

Here,  too,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  occasional  chats 
with  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan  Samuel,  the  M.P.  for 
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Stockton-on-Tees,  also  with  Mr.  Heavisides,  the 
author  and  printer  of  the  most  interesting  Teesdale 
Guide  Books — viz. :  "  Rambles  in  Cleveland  and 
Peeps  into  the  Dales";  "  Rambles  by  the  River 
Tees."  And  here  I  may  mention  a  story  Mr. 
Heavisides  one  day  told  me  about  an  old  farmer 
and  market  dealer.  This  illiterate  eccentric,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  disliked  banks,  and 
would  not  have  a  banking  account  himself,  but  kept 
heaps  of  silver  coins  on  the  floor  of  an  old  storeroom 
at  his  farm  near  Stockton-on-Tees.  At  last  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  let  the  bank  (I  think  it  was 
Barclay  and  Company's)  send  for  his  heaped-up 
silver,  which,  together  with  the  dust  and  dirt  it 
had  accumulated,  was  carted  in  sacks  to  Stockton 
High  Street  bank.  I  believe  it  was  in  the  early 
fifties  before  the  Crimean  War.  I  told  Mr.  Heavi- 
sides how  differently  people  entered  banks  in  my 
boyhood;  then,  nearly  everyone  took  off  his  hat  as 
if  in  church — nowadays  everyone  rushes  in  and  out, 
the  men  mostly  smoking.  As  to  hoarding,  even  as 
recently  as  October,  1918,  a  lady  walked  into  a 
Newport  (Mon.)  bank  to  deposit  a  thousand  pounds; 
all  the  money  was  in  silver.  The  lady  and  her 
husband  had  sat  up  all  the  previous  night  counting 
the  coins,  which  had  been  kept  in  a  wash-tub  by 
a  deceased  relative. 

Yarm,  an  ancient  decayed  town,  four  miles  from 
Stockton-on-Tees,  was  the  birthplace  of  railways. 
There  in  the  large  commercial  room  of  the  "  George 
and  Dragon  Inn,"  in  1821,  a  company  was  formed, 
and  it  was  decided  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers 
to  construct  the  first  railway,  known  as  the  "  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  Railway."  This  line  was  opened 
in  1825,  an(i  at  first  the  passenger  coach  (made 
similar  to  a  highway  stage-coach)  was  run  by  horses, 
and  the  goods-trucks  and  coal-waggons  by  an 
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engine,  but  soon  it  was  found  that  with  a  little  altera- 
tion the  engine  could  do  all  the  work.  The  name  of 
the  engine  was  "  Locomotion  No.  One,"  and  may 
be  seen  to-day  exhibited  on  the  platform  of  Darling- 
ton North-Eastern  Station. 

But  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from 
Mr.  Michael  Heavisides'  book  of  "  Rambles  in  Cleve- 
land." He  says:  "  Certainly  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  in  the  district  is  the  stone  bridge 
spanning  the  River  Tees.  This  structure  was  built 
about  the  year  1400  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of 
Durham.  It  would  appear  rather  strange  nowadays 
for  a  Bishop  to  build  a  bridge,  but  in  those  early 
times  the  clergy  were  all  more  or  less  connoisseurs  of 
architecture,  and  the  fact  is  recorded.  The  Bishop's 
bridge  consists  of  five  arches.  Formerly  tolls  were 
collected  for  crossing  it,  and  it  was  closed  for  traffic 
from  midnight  on  Saturday  to  midnight  on  Sunday. 
During  Sunday  nights  the  coal-carts  drew  up  in 
large  numbers,  waiting  for  the  opening,  and  many 
lively  scenes  occurred  in  the  strife  to  secure  the 
best  positions ;  and,  when  the  barrier  was  withdrawn, 
the  heterogeneous  collection  of  horses  and  donkeys 
in  waggons,  carts,  etc.,  rushed  off  at  their  best  speed 
for  the  coal-fields  of  Durham,  as  those  arriving  first 
were  first  served.  The  bridge  has  now  been  free 
for  many  years,  and  quit  rents  for  its  maintenance 
are  collected  by  a  local  official  and  handed  over  to 
the  governing  authority. 

"  In  1803,  a  memorial  was  signed  and  presented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Yarm  to  the  Magistrates  of  the 
North  Riding  of  York  and  the  county  of  Durham, 
urging  that  the  bridge  was  too  narrow  for  vehicles 
to  pass  each  other  in  safety,  and  also  that  the  piers 
of  the  bridge  impeded  the  rapid  flow  of  water  at 
flood- time.  The  application  was  successful,  and  a 
sum  of  £8,000  was  granted  by  the  Magistrates  of  the 
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counties  afore-named,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
these  difficulties ;  and,  on  September  3rd  of  the  same 
year,  the  foundation-stone  of  an  iron  bridge  was 
laid,  consisting  of  one  arch  189  feet  in  length  and 
27  feet  in  width,  the  structure  to  be  finished  in  two 
years.  The  iron  arch  rested  on  two  abutments  of 
masonry,  alongside  and  to  the  east  of  the  existing 
bridge.  The  work  was  eventually  completed,  but 
during  the  night  of  January  I2th,  1806,  the  whole 
fabric,  which  weighed  250  tons,  fell  in.  Fortunately 
the  old  bridge  was  still  intact,  and  it  was  at  once 
decided  to  widen  it;  this  was  speedily  carried  out. 
By  going  under  the  dry  arch  on  the  Yorkshire  side  a 
line  clearly  denotes  the  width  of  the  old  bridge, 
also  that  of  the  new  part.  To  all  outward  appearance 
it  is  still  as  sound  and  as  firm  as  the  day  it  was 
opened;  thus  forcibly  illustrating  the  grandeur  of 
the  work  done  in  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers 
and  showing  the  superior  quality  of  stone  used  in  its 
construction." 

Apropos  of  the  rush  of  carts  for  the  Durham  coal- 
fields a  story  is  told  that  about  the  year  1848  two 
donkeymen  viewed  the  completion  of  that  section 
of  railway  with  great  concern,  for  they  felt  that 
upon  the  opening  of  the  line  for  traffic,  their  occupa- 
tion was  doomed.  This  so  affected  one  of  the  men 
that  he  wasted  away  and  died  in  a  very  short  time, 
but  the  other  with  a  less  desponding  nature  plucked 
up  courage  and  applied  to  the  railway  authorities 
for  a  situation.  The  railways  in  their  early  days 
always  considered  such  cases  with  sympathy,  as 
witness  the  many  road  carriers  and  others  whose 
occupations  were  gone  owing  to  the  new  improved 
mode  of  transit  who  were  dealt  with  liberally.  In 
this  case  the  man  obtained  his  situation,  and  I 
believe  was  for  many  years  happily  employed  as  a 
goods  porter. 
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Middlesbrough,  four  miles  from  Stockton  and  an 
equal  distance  from  Yarm,  can  boast  of  a  very  rapid 
growth,  for  in  1831  only  134  persons  were  the  total 
of  the  inhabitants,  whereas  now  there  are  about  a 
hundred  thousand.  Its  rise  is  due  to  the  discovery 
of  iron  ore  in  the  Cleveland  Hills,  and  the  whole 
district  is  now  covered  with  iron,  steel,  and  chemical 
works,  the  chief  being  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaughan 
and  Co.,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  for  they  were  the 
discoverers  and  first  exploiters.  Situate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Tees  Middlesbrough  has  become 
a  noted  shipping  harbour.  I  often  went  there  from 
Stockton  by  electric  car,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
cross  the  busy  harbour  by  the  new  transporter  bridge, 
erected  in  1911.  The  old  tub  ferry-boat,  Hugh  Bell, 
although  less  convenient,  was  to  my  mind  far  more 
picturesque,  and  I  admired  it  even  when  it  lay 
unused  and  desolate  in  a  side-creek,  waiting,  I 
suppose,  to  be  broken  up. 

In  the  Middlesbrough  Albert  Park  a  fine  sundial 
and  signs  of  the  Zodiac  chart  is  erected,  made  by  a 
very  clever  but  eccentric  man,  John  Smith,  an 
impoverished  farmer.  His  father  had  been  very 
successful,  but  not  so  John.  My  old  friend  Thomas 
Glassby  was  a  youth  at  an  adjacent  farm,  and  told 
me  how  John  Smith  was  often  scolded  or  punished 
by  his  father,  for  he  had  no  patience  with  his  son's 
studious  habits  and  "  star-gazing,"  as  he  called  it. 
One  day  John  was  sent  to  the  Stockton  market,  and 
halfway  home  was  found  carrying  a  huge  market- 
basket  of  purchases.  When  accosted  and  asked  why 
he  had  not  brought  the  horse  and  cart,  he  said :  "  And 
so  I  did,  but  I  forgot  and  must  go  back  to  the  inn  for 
them,  or  my  father  will  give  it  me  hot ! !"  This  is  only 
one  instance  among  many  of  his  absences  of  mind. 

Stockton  can  boast  of  being  the  town  where  the 
friction  match  was  invented  by  John  Walker  the 
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chemist  (not  the  Johnny  Walker  of  whisky  fame), 
whose  shop  in  the  broad  High  Street,  opposite 
the  town  hall,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
thoroughfare,  is  to-day  indicated  by  a  brass  plate, 
though  the  premises  have  been  considerably  altered 
during  the  century.  At  first  in  1827  the  matches 
were  sold  in  round  boxes  at  one  shilling  each  and 
twopence  extra  for  the  box.  The  first  successful 
phosphorus  matches  were  named  "  Lucifer,"  from 
their  maker's  supposed  dealings  with  the  Evil  One. 
One  indignant  woman  in  1829  said:  "  Give  me  my 
old-fashioned  tinder-box:  matches  that  light  them- 
selves will  find  no  place  in  my  house." 

Several  town  councillors  being  neighbours  and 
attendants  at  the  same  place  of  worship  gave  me 
kindly  recognition.  As  also  the  late  Mr.  Raimes, 
proprietor  of  the  "  Globe  Polish"  and  Mr.  Matthias 
Robinson,  proprietor  of  large  drapery  establishments 
in  Stockton,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
impressive  figures  of  Stockton  was  Mr.  Hyslop  Bell, 
J.P.,  and  Coroner  for  the  county  of  Durham.  He 
was  the  first  editor  and,  I  think,  the  originator  in 
1870  of  the  Northern  Echo,  the  first  halfpenny 
morning  newspaper  published  in  this  country.  It 
was  launched  at  Darlington  by  Mr.  E.  A. — after- 
wards Sir  Edward — Walker  and  the  late  Lord 
Furness,  and  circulated  through  all  the  Northern 
Counties  with  their  great  industrial  towns.  Mr. 
Hyslop  Bell  trained  and  persuaded  the  late  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead  to  follow  him  in  the  editorship,  and  the 
latter  held  the  post  for  nine  years  from  1871  to  1880, 
when  he  removed  to  London  to  become  the  editor  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  became  famous  in  1885 
as  the  writer  of  "  The  Maiden  Tribute  of  Modern 
Babylon,"  which  stirred  not  only  London  and  the 
country,  but  the  whole  of  Europe,  into  a  blaze  of  in- 
dignation. 
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Sir  Edward  Walker  died  May  2oth,  1919,  after  an 
interesting  career.  First  he  was,  as  a  boy,  in  the 
service  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway 
Company,  and  afterwards,  as  a  newsagent,  founded 
the  firm  of  Walker  and  Wilson,  the  bookstall  lessees 
of  the  old  portion  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway — 
viz.,  Stockton-on-Tees  via  Middlesbrough  to  Salt- 
burn.  In  later  years  he  became  the  owner  of 
extensive  nurseries  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  was 
three  times  Mayor  of  Darlington,  being  knighted 
in  1908.  In  early  life  he  had  been  a  noted  cricketer. 

Later,  in  1912,  when  I  came  to  reside  at  Heading- 
ley,  Leeds,  it  delighted  me  to  find  that  one  of  my 
neighbours  was  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Dykes,  who 
fifty-five  years  ago  was  the  greatly  honoured  chief 
superintendent  of  the  whole  of  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway,  before  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Great  Western  Company.  Another  neighbour  is 
Mr.  Joseph  Potts  of  the  famous  firm  of  Potts  and 
Sons,  clock  manufacturers,  Leeds,  whose  clocks 
and  chronometers  are  used  on  most  of  the  North 
Country  railways  and  public  buildings.  Mr.  Potts 
was  honoured  with  a  presentation  to  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  at  her  own  gracious  request 
on  the  occasion  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee  in  1897. 
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CHAPTER  X 

CONCLUSION 

"  Far  away  beyond  her  myriad  coming  changes  earth  will  be 
Something  other  than  the  wildest  modern  guess  of  you  or 
me." 

TENNYSON. 

R6sum6  of  seventy  years'  great  changes :  Printing — Pub- 
lishing—  Bookselling — Newspapers — Education — Child 
labour — Parliamentary  and  municipal  reforms — Electri- 
city— Mechanical  aids  to  business — Holidays — Sport — 
Cheap  amusements — Cheap  literature — Benefits  of  cheap 
press  and  journalism. 

PERHAPS  I  ought  not  to  close  this  volume  without 
a  brief  reference  to  the  remarkable  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  my  lifetime  in  the  printing, 
publishing,  bookselling,  and  newspaper  world.  The 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  and  the  two  decades 
of  this,  the  twentieth  century,  have  witnessed  very 
considerable  advancement.  The  1851  Industrial 
Exhibition  in  London  undoubtedly  marks  the  be- 
ginning, though  it  was  not  the  source,  of  the  mar- 
vellous strides  this  country  has  made  in  material 
progress.  When  I  went  to  the  printing  in  1859  tne 
office  was  a  first-floor  loft  containing  nothing  but 
hand-presses — no  steam  or  gas  engine  was  used  in 
any  way.  Each  press  had  its  tympan,  frisket,  and 
pull-handle  manipulated  by  hand.  When  working 
under  pressure  to  get  out  the  monthly  steam-packet 
bills,  showing  the  daily  sailings,  I  have  stood  hour 
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after  hour  the  long  day  through,  rolling — that  is, 
inking — the  type,  and  every  now  and  again  as  the 
pressman  pulled  his  handle  round  and  took  off  the 
bills  he  would  ejaculate,  "  More  colour,  William," 
occasionally  varied  by  "  Distribute  your  colour," 
which  meant  work  your  roller  more  on  the  ink-table 
so  as  to  get  the  type  evenly  inked.  After  a  couple 
of  days  of  this  my  hands  would  be  a  little  skinned 
between  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  by  the  constant 
working  of  the  roller.  Then,  handwork  meant  about 
three  thousand  a  day;  now  with  self -inking  machinery 
the  same  quantity  can  be  run  off  in  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  Hussey,  the  foreman,  was  very  kind  and  always 
had  a  smile  for  me,  allowing  me  in  my  leisure  hours 
to  try  my  hand  at  setting  up  type,  or  binding,  or 
trimming  the  edges  on  the  cutting-table,  called  a 
"  plough." 

Another  gentleman  who  was  kind  to  me  about 
this  time  was  Mr.  Branson,  tfcfc  leading  cutter-out  at 
Messrs.  Price  and  Sons  the  clothiers  at  Cardiff,  where 
I  tried  for  a  few  months  whether  I  should  like  to  learn 
and  follow  the  clothing  trade.  He  used  to  address 
me  as  "  William — the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow."  One  evening  he  took  me  home  to 
tea  to  show  me  the  new  babies,  four  of  which  his 
wife  had  borne  him  at  one  birth;  two  died  at  the 
time  and  two  lived,  I  think,  to  grow  up  healthy  and 
strong.  The  Queen's  bounty  was  sent  him  with 
national  congratulations.  One  of  his  jokes  to  me 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1860,  was  "  William,  this  is 
Good  Fry-day:  how  is  it  the  shop  is  not  closed  ?" 

The  new  printing-machines  in  the  1851  Exhibition 
greatly  interested  visitors,  who  watched  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  picture-sheets  being  printed,  and 
The  Times  machine  producing,  when  required,  its 
fifty  thousand  an  hour — a  great  contrast  to  1804, 
when  The  Times  press  was  pulled  by  hand  and  only 
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three  hundred  per  hour  could  be  printed,  although 
the  paper  then  consisted  of  four  small  pages  only. 

Since  1851  literature  and  journalism  have  played 
a  very  considerable  part  in  the  sixty  to  seventy  years 
of  progress :  interweaving  with  and  helping,  not  only 
the  arts  and  sciences,  but  the  industries  and  educa- 
tion of  the  nation.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  these  past 
seven  decades  without  the  power,  growth,  and 
cheapening  of  the  press.  Up  to  the  1851  Exhibition 
there  were  no  cheap  editions  of  books.  The  only 
cheap  book  was  Richard  Hengist  Home's  epic  poem 
"  Orion,"  which  he  published  at  a  farthing  in  1843 
by  way  of  a  freak.  Then  followed  the  bij ou ' '  Cottage 
Library,"  with  its  "  Basket  of  Flowers  "  and  "Little 
Henry  and  his  Bearer,"  and  other  semi-domestic 
stories  too  numerous  to  mention. 

There  were  very  few  periodicals  either  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly.  The  quarterlies  were  the 
Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  both 
published  at  six  shillings.  Blackwood's  Magazine  and 
Fr user's  were  published  monthly  at  half  a  crown,  and 
the  Art  Journal,  New  Monthly,  and  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  were  a  shilling  each.  What  was  lacking  in 
numbers,  however,  was  made  up  in  quality,  for  the 
best  writers  of  the  age  contributed  some  of  the  finest 
essays  and  articles  in  our  language:  John  Wilson, 
Christopher  North,  Macaulay,  Froude,  Carlyle, 
Oliphant,  Freeman,  to  mention  only  a  few.  Monthly 
magazines  as  we  now  know  them  in  the  twentieth 
century  were  practically  non-existent.  Their  fore- 
runners were  the  Cornhill,  Temple  Bar,  Macmillan, 
and  London  Society — all  at  a  shilling  each,  and  all 
born  at  the  advent  of  the  sixties.  It  was  not  until 
the  nineties  that  the  sixpenny  magazines  came  in 
their  full  force,  and  sold  in  their  tens  and  hundreds 
of  thousands.  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  at 
sixpence  in  1883  came  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
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ness,  but  was  nevertheless  welcomed  in  thousands  of 
homes  as  meeting  a  long-felt  want.  In  1890  came 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  giving  the  cream  of  the  various 
monthlies  and  quarterlies  for  sixpence,  while  almost 
immediately  afterwards  came  the  Strand  Magazine, 
followed  by  the  Idler.  These  three  took  the  country 
by  storm,  and  sold  like  the  proverbial  hot  cakes. 
After  this  came  the  avalanche,  including  the  Windsor 
Magazine,  all  giving  wonderful  value  for  the  money. 

In  the  later  eighties  the  cheap  sixpenny  reprints  of 
good  literature,  such  as  Kingsley's  "  Westward  Ho  !" 
etc.,  began  to  appear  and  so  increased  in  the  nineties 
that  they  flooded  the  market.  The  new  century  has 
brought  about  considerable  improvement  in  the  size 
and  get  up  of  cheap  fiction.  Instead  of  the  thin 
volume  of  the  large  "  demy  "  octavo  size  with  paper 
covers,  they  are  issued  at  half  the  size  (foolscap 
octavo),  bound  in  cloth,  at  about  sevenpence  or 
eightpence  until  the  great  world-wide  war,  when  the 
prices  were  greatly  increased.  The  foolscap  octavo 
size  makes  a  handier  volume  suitable  for  the  pocket, 
and  the  covers  being  stronger  and  more  attractive, 
they  have  won  the  appreciation  of  the  general  public, 
even  though  selling  at  higher  prices  than  the  paper- 
covered  editions. 

The  weekly  periodicals  of  the  early  sixties  were,  in 
all,  a  little  over  a  dozen,  such  as  Punch,  All  the 
Year  Round,  Chambers'*  Journal,  Household  Words, 
London  Journal,  Reynolds' s  Miscellany,  Leisure  Hour, 
Sunday  at  Home,  Family  Herald,  and  C as sell's  Illus- 
trated Family  Paper,  etc. ;  and  a  few  for  boys,  such  as 
the  Boys  of  England,  Young  Apprentice,  etc.;  also 
for  children,  Chatterbox  and  Kind  Words — all  of 
which  were  at  first  treated  by  the  trade  as  three- 
penny, twopenny,  penny,  or  halfpenny  books,  but 
since  the  sixties  the  weekly  periodicals  have  so 
greatly  multiplied  that  they  have  long  since  required 
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a  separate  department  to  themselves.  These  began 
with  the  London  Reader,  Bow  Bells,  and  special 
weekly  issues  of  Jack  Harkaway's  School-days,  Jack 
Harkaway  at  Oxford,  and  his  Adventures  Afloat  and 
Ashore,  all  in  penny  numbers;  and  so  successful 
were  these  weekly  issues  of  adventures  that  they 
brought  about  and  heralded  a  much  better  literature 
in  book-form  for  boys  by  gifted  writers  such  as  good 
old  George  Henty,  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  Dr.  Stables, 
etc.  Then  came  the  excellent  weekly  and  monthly 
issues  of  the  Boy's  Own  Paper  in  which  appeared 
some  of  the  most  delightful  high-class  school  stories 
of  the  century.  Similar  words  of  approval  might  be 
said,  too,  of  the  G.O.P.  (Girl's  Own  Paper). 

The  Family  Herald  had  quite  a  code  of  rules  for 
authors,  one  of  which  was  that  no  child  should  be 
born  out  of  wedlock  in  its  pages.  Its  back  page 
I  read  week  by  week  in  the  sixties  with  much  interest 
and  many  a  smile,  for  the  short  paragraphs  truly 
consisted  of  tit-bits  or  answers  packed  with  wit  and 
information — mul^um  in  parvo — long  before  Tit-Bits 
and  Answers  were  ever  thought  of. 

In  1851  newspapers  were  read  only  by  the  few 
because  of  their  prohibitive  prices.  Towns  of  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  had  less  than  a  dozen 
copies  on  the  day  of  issue — one  for  the  "  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  Reading- Room,"  and  one  each  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  Mayor,  the  Magistrates,  and  local 
gentry.  The  other  portion  of  the  community  were 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  local  paper  published  in 
their  county  town  once  a  week  on  market-days.  The 
London  morning  papers  could  then  be  counted  on  six 
fingers.  The  Times,  sold  at  sevenpence,  the  Morning 
Herald,  the  Sun,  Morning  Post,  Daily  News,  and 
Morning  Advertiser,  each  at  fivepence.  Yet  in  1916 
not  a  daily  paper  was  more  than  a  penny,  and  the 
halfpenny  ones  better  than  the  high-priced  ones  of 
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the  early  fifties.  The  Government  duty  then  was 
threepence  a  pound  on  all  paper  used  for  printing 
newspapers,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  tax  of  one- 
and-sixpence  on  each  advertisement — it  had  been 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.  Besides  these  there 
was  a  stamp  duty  of  one  penny  on  each  copy  issued 
— it  had  been  fourpence.  The  advertisement  duty 
was  abolished  in  1853,  and  the  stamp  duty  in  1855. 
The  latter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  postal  stamps 
of  a  penny  embossed  on  separate  copies  intended  to 
go  through  the  post,  the  benefit  of  this  being  that  a 
copy  stamped  thus  could  be  sent  several  times 
through  the  post  without  extra  charge.  Thus  a 
single  paper  was  often  passed  on  to  four  or  five 
different  addresses  at  varying  second-,  third-,  or 
fourth-hand  rate  subscriptions.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  sixties, 
and  is  no  longer  needed  seeing  there  are  now  half- 
penny stamps  and  better  facilities  given  by  the 
Post  Office. 

The  London  weekly  newspapers  in  the  fifties  were 
such  as — Reynolds',  Lloyd's,  News  of  the  World,  and 
Weekly  Dispatch — all  selling  at  threepence,  except 
the  Dispatch,  which  was  fivepence,  though  all  were 
reduced  to  a  penny  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixties. 

In  1850  there  was  not  a  single  daily  newspaper 
published  out  of  London.  The  old  established 
weekly  provincial  newspapers  were  such  as  the 
Reading  Mercury,  Stamford  Mercury,  Aris's  Bir- 
mingham Gazette,  Eddowes's  Shrewsbury  Journal, 
Manchester  Guardian,  Liverpool  Courier,  Trewman's 
Exeter  Flying  Post,  Swansea  Cambrian,  Yorkshire 
Herald,  etc.  All  these  were  published  at  threepence 
or  fourpence — mostly  on  market-days. 

In  1860  Mr.  Duncan,  the  proprietor  of  the  weekly 
Cardiff  Times  (twopence),  invited  me  to  view  his  new 
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cylindrical  machine,  and  I  gladly  accepted,  but  was 
disappointed,  for  I  had  expected  to  see  one  of  the 
very  costly  machines  like  those  then  newly  installed 
in  London,  which  would  have  been  an  expense 
unwarranted  at  that  time  in  a  medium-sized  town. 
In  this  case  the  motive  power  was  a  wheel  turned  by 
a  man.  However,  it  was  not  very  long  afterwards 
that  great  changes  were  made,  and  in  1872  when  the 
South  Wales  Daily  News  was  started  by  Messrs. 
Duncan,  the  most  up-to-date  equipment  of  steam 
machinery  was  installed.  Indeed,  most  of  the  old- 
established  weekly  provincial  newspapers,  during 
the  later  fifties  and  sixties,  started  daily  issues,  which 
they  were  well  able  to  do,  for  they  had  then,  by  the 
extension  of  the  telegraphic  system,  been  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  London  papers,  having  all  the 
facilities  of  the  telegraphs  and  Renter's  Press  Agency. 
In  some  instances  they  even  forestalled  the  London 
dailies,  which  were  at  a  disadvantage,  being  then 
five  and  six  hours'  distance  from  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  and  ten  hours  from  South  Wales  and  the 
North  of  England,  so  that  the  local  newspapers 
came  out  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  the 
London  dailies  had  to  go  to  press  three  or  four 
hours  earlier,  and  did  not  arrive  until  midday,  and 
much  later  at  the  more  distant  towns.  This  com- 
petition went  on  until  The  Times  saw  something 
must  be  done,  and  chartered  a  specially  early  train 
in  1878,  but  the  monopoly  of  The  Times  was  soon 
broken  down  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  other 
London  dailies,  and  to-day  there  is  practically  no 
difference  in  England  and  Wales,  for  London  and 
provincial  morning  newspapers  are  mostly  laid  on 
the  breakfast-table  side  by  side,  excepting,  of  course, 
in  the  extreme  north  and  west  parts  of  the  country. 
How  different  from  the  old  days,  described  by 
Charles  Dickens,  when  special  reporters  were  sent 
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down  from  London  into  the  country  to  take  the 
speeches  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  other  great  statesmen;  they  transcribed  their 
notes  on  their  knees  as  the  post-chaises  bumped 
along  the  highroads,  and  at  every  stopping-place 
they  chartered  post-boys  to  gallop  forward  with 
portions  of  their  copy,  so  as  to  get  it  printed  in  the 
London  morning  papers.  That  was  before  the  days 
of  telegraphs  and  special  monopoly  wires,  and  the 
daily  issues  of  provincial  papers. 

The  tragedies  of  lost  fortunes  on  the  daily  press  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  mention  of  the  short-lived  Hour, 
the  Day,  the  Morning  (first  halfpenny  London  morn- 
ing paper),  and  the  Evening  News  (halfpenny),  the 
last  of  which  devoured  hundreds  of  thousands,  until 
Messrs.  Harmsworth  bought  it  for  a  low  figure,  and 
have  made  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  newspapers  of 
the  present  day.  The  Echo,  the  first  halfpenny  even- 
ing paper,  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Cassell  during  the 
Franco- German  War,  rose  into  popularity  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  but  declined  very  much  after  the  war. 
Then  it  was  sold  to  Baron  Grant,  and  later  on  to 
Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  who  made  much  money  out 
of  it,  which  he  spent  on  public  libraries  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  while  his  own  son  was  allowed 
but  a  comparatively  small  income.  The  son  I  knew 
slightly,  and  have  dined  at  the  same  Masonic  table 
at  Carr's  Restaurant  in  the  Strand  in  the  nineties. 
To  me  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  son  should 
not  have  been  allowed  a  good  round  income,  for  he 
did  not  seem  in  any  way  a  reckless  spendthrift.  The 
economies  of  the  halfpenny  Echo  were  mean  and 
disappointing  in  contrast  to  its  princely  revenue,  but 
later  on,  when  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  sold  it,  the 
circulation  dwindled,  and  it  soon  languished  and 
died  without  its  former  eccentric  proprietor. 

In  1850  there,  were  not  more  than  two  thousand 
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newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  now  there  are  over  this  number  in 
London  alone,  to  which  can  be  added  at  least  four 
thousand  more  for  the  provinces.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, of  course,  that  in  1851  statistics  showed 
that  half  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
could  not  read  or  sign  their  names,  and  young 
children  of  seven  years  of  age  were  employed  for 
twelve  and  more  hours  daily  in  mines  and  factories. 
The  Chimney-Sweeps  Act  of  1840  was  quite  disre- 
garded until  1864,  and  climbing  boys  from  seven 
years  of  age  were  forced  to  climb  and  sweep  chim- 
neys. For  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
drunken  parents  would  sell  their  little  boys  of  seven 
years  old  to  master  sweeps  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
thirty  shillings — less  than  the  price  of  a  dog.  Lord 
Ashley  in  1840  urged  Parliament,  and  again  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury  called  for  reform  in  1851  and  1854,  but 
it  was  not  until  1864  that  real  steps  were  taken  to 
abolish  the  evil.  Even  then  it  continued  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  consent  of  thousands,  for  in  1872 
a  climbing  boy  of  seven  and  a  half  years  was  suffo- 
cated in  a  flue  in  Staffordshire.  In  my  early  days 
I  read  more  than  one  novel  founded  upon  fact  and 
written  to  show  the  terrible  evil  and  how  little  boys 
were  decoyed  and  stolen  from  their  ancestral  homes 
when  left  in  the  grounds  of  the  mansions  for  a  brief 
space  without  the  protection  of  their  parents  or 
nurses.  One  of  these  stories  was  "  Tit  for  Tat," 
published  in  1859  in  picture  boards  for  two  shillings, 
I  think  either  by  Routledge  or  David  Bryce.  Even 
as  late  as  1875  The  Times  called  attention  to  the  case 
of  George  Brewster,  fourteen  years  of  age,  having 
been  suffocated  in  a  flue  at  Cambridge.  The 
"  Thunderer's  "  leading  article  called  it  "  murder" 
on  the  part  of  the  master-sweep.  The  Parliamentary 
Act  of  1840  had  forbidden  anyone  under  twenty-one 
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years  of  age  being  used  for  the  purpose.  I  remember 
in  the  Crimean  winter  of  1854  my  mother  calling  at  a 
master-sweep's  house  to  give  an  order  for  the  sweep- 
ing of  our  kitchen  chimney,  and  the  undersized  man 
of  twenty-one  coming  the  next  day;  he  felt  the  empty 
grate,  and  thinking  it  warm,  asked  for  a  jug  of  cold 
water  to  pour  on  the  bars  before  he  climbed  into  it. 
One  shudders  at  the  thought  of  little  children  being 
put  to  do  the  work.  Sweeping-machines  had  been 
invented  in  1834,  but  master-sweeps  would  not 
use  them,  and  even  well-to-do  people  objected, 
saying  they  did  not  sweep  the  sides  of  the 
chimneys. 

I  have  come  into  contact  with  older  men  than 
myself  who  have  related  to  me  the  hardships  of  their 
own  young  boyhood.  One  told  me  he  was  sent  into  a 
coal-mine  at  the  age  of  seven,  first  as  a  "  trapper  " 
—that  is,  when  he  heard  the  tubs  of  coal  coming  he 
had  to  swing  open  a  door,  and  shut  it  again  as  soon 
as  they  were  through.  If  a  door  or  trap  was  left 
open  there  would  be  danger  of  great  heat,  and 
possibly  an  explosion  from  the  dust  in  the  air.  He 
described  to  me  the  awful  monotony  of  his  sitting 
there  in  the  silences  between  the  coming  of  the  tubs 
from  morning  to  night,  eating  his  meals,  such  as  they 
were,  at  his  post,  with  rats  and  mice  all  around  him. 
For  any  unreadiness  or  mistake  he  might  chance  to 
make  he  was  beaten  in  a  cruel  manner.  Even  worse 
were  the  sufferings  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  wore  a 
chain  attached  to  a  strap  round  their  half-naked 
bodies  by  which  they  dragged  the  tubs  in  narrow 
passages,  sometimes  so  shallow  as  to  cause  them  to 
go  on  all  fours.  Other  boys  and  girls,  who  carried 
half-hundred-weights  of  coal  in  bags  up  ladders  to 
the  higher  levels,  would  sometimes  slip,  fall,  and 
become  cripples  for  life.  The  only  time,  my  in- 
formant assured  me,  that  they  saw  the  sunlight  was 
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on  Sundays.  Even  as  late  as  1864  I  myself  saw  girls 
at  work  at  the  pit-head  as  I  crossed  the  mountain 
from  Aberdare  to  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Act  of  Parliament 
had  previously  forbidden  their  employment  under- 
ground. 

Another  old  man  told  me  of  his  cruel  treatment 
when  a  young  boy  of  eight  in  a  cotton  factory  in 
Manchester.  His  home,  owing  to  the  then  bad 
housing  accommodation,  was  a  basement  damp  and 
ill- ventilated,  where  at  five  o'clock  each  morning  he 
was  roused  for  work  in  the  factory,  the  day's  work 
lasting  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  But  thanks  to  the 
philanthropists  of  the  middle  forties  and  early  fifties, 
these  terrible  hardships  were  mitigated,  and  greater 
blessings  have  come  with  the  succeeding  years. 

As  a  child  one  of  my  earliest  recollections  was  the 
sailing  of  the  then  very  fine  ship  Electricity  from 
Sunderland  for  Australia  in  1851.  My  aunt  and 
uncle,  Ralph  Dixon,  and  three  cousins  were  on  board 
with  two  tons  of  furniture — precious  family  heir- 
looms which  they  were  taking  out  with  them.  A 
cumbrous  hooded  easy-chair,  which  was  thought  too 
heavy  to  take,  my  uncle  chopped  up  rather  than  it 
should  go  into  another  family.  I  see  it  now,  in  my 
mind's  eye — chunks  of  it,  upholstery  and  all — in  a 
corner  of  the  dining-room.  Lord  Howick,  having 
known  my  uncle  as  agent  for  Earl  Grey,  had  asked 
him  to  go  out  and  superintend  his  properties  in  the 
colony,  and  the  day  they  sailed  I  remember  being 
lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  a  tall  friend  of  my  widowed 
mother  who  went  with  us  to  the  pier  to  see  them  off. 
The  crowd  to  me  seemed  immense,  and  the  booming 
of  the  cannon  salute  as  the  vessel  departed  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  was  very  impressive.  The  ship 
was  then  one  of  the  finest  built  by  the  famous  firm 
of  Messrs.  Robinson,  and  this  was  her  maiden 
voyage.  Forty  years  after  I  met  a  man  as  I  was 
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travelling  to  Durham  who  remembered  the  occasion 
very  well,  and  said  Messrs.  Robinson  were  his  em- 
ployers, and  what  a  great  occasion  it  was  and  how 
his  master,  Mr.  Robinson,  had  been  honoured  just 
before  at  the  1851  Exhibition  in  London. 

Another  childish  recollection  was  a  November 
the  Fifth  evening  when  Guy  Fawkes  was  carried  in 
effigy  and  burning  tar-barrels  were  rolled  through  the 
streets  amid  the  din  of  squibs  and  crackers,  fun  and 
frolic,  and  loud  laughter.  One  lighted  tar-barrel 
rolled  up  against  the  stable-door,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  sure  to  burn  it  down,  for  it  stuck  fast,  but 
presently  was  released  and  rolled  away.  Happily 
such  wild  scenes  are  not  allowed  in  towns  to-day. 

Another  recollection  was  a  rag-and-bone  man 
driving  a  little  cart  with  two  dogs  harnessed  to  it, 
a  practice  which  soon  after  was  forbidden  and 
ceased  in  our  land,  though  it  may  be  seen  to-day  in 
Holland. 

In  the  early  fifties  when  I  was  about  five  years  old 
my  mother  had  a  severe  illness,  and  was  ordered  by 
the  doctor  to  leave  Sunderland  and  get  into  entirely 
new  surroundings,  so  we  went  to  live  in  the  village  of 
Bishop  Middleham,  where  we  spent  some  months. 
There  I  lost  my  iron  hoop,  which  was  a  treasure  to 
me,  for  then  they  were  somewhat  scarce,  and  only 
to  be  had  at  the  very  best  toy  shops.  The  calamity 
happened  when  I  was  trundling  it  down  the  sloping 
road;  it  went  faster  than  my  little  legs,  and  into  the 
pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Mr.  Stonehouse,  the 
agent  for  a  gentleman-farmer  (who  I  think  was  agent 
for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland),  very  kindly 
brought  a  wheelbarrow,  and  standing  in  it  in  the 
water,  tried  to  fish  the  hoop  up  with  a  grappling-iron, 
but  all  his  efforts  proved  useless,  and  the  search  was 
abandoned.  I  have  since  wondered  whether  perhaps 
some  future  archaeologist,  when  the  pond  is  dried  up, 
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may  discover  it  in  its  perished  condition,  and  use  it 
to  prove  that  centuries  ago  in  the  first  period  of  the 
Iron  Age  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  were  no 
strangers  to  the  pleasures  of  "  hooping." 

Upon  leaving  that  village  in  the  early  fifties,  we 
slept  the  last  night,  after  our  furniture  had  gone,  by 
the  great  kindness  of  this  same  gentleman-farmer, 
at  his  residence.  Upon  retiring  to  a  bedroom  in  the 
old-fashioned  house  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
holes  in  the  flooring  where  the  knots  in  the  wood  had 
dropped  out,  and  to  my  amusement  I  could  look  down 
and  see  the  cook  and  others  in  the  kitchen,  that 
portion  of  the  house  not  being  underdrawn  with  a 
plastered  ceiling. 

The  street  lamplighter,  whom  I  watched  from  the 
sitting-room  window,  was  another  recollection  of  my 
early  childhood.  How  I  marvelled  at  the  agility 
with  which  he  ran  with  his  ladder,  placed  it,  went  up 
it,  lit  the  gas,  and  was  off  again  before  I  had  hardly 
breathed.  In  the  evening,  too,  when  the  candles 
were  brought  in,  and  the  snuffers  and  the  tray  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  the  family  sat  round,  how  I 
watched  for  the  opportunities  of  snuffing  the 
wicks  and  was  scolded  if  I  snuffed  one  of  the 
candles  out. 

I  remember  the  tailor  making  for  me  a  frock-coat 
and  waistcoat  and  tight  trousers  when  I  was  but  seven 
years  old.  Fancy  a  boy  of  seven  in  a  frock-coat  nowa- 
days !  However,  an  entire  change  soon  came  over 
boys'  dress,  and  instead  of  dressing  them  in  imitation 
of  grown-up  men,  they  wore  the  easy  tunic  and 
waist  belt.  And  this  reminds  me  that,  when  a  boy, 
I  wore  Wellington  boots  and  half- Wellingtons  until 
as  a  young  man  I  wore  the  new-fashioned  elastic 
sides,  followed  later  on  by  the  buttoned  and  lace-up 
boots.  I  must  add  that  I  loved  the  comfortable 
well-fitting  Wellingtons  ! 
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Silhouette  likenesses — cut  out  of  the  black  paper 
by  the  aid  of  a  candle  throwing  the  figure  on  to  a 
screen — were  in  vogue  in  my  boyhood  and  the  newer 
glass  negative  or  Daguerreotype  photographs  intro- 
duced in  the  1851  Exhibition,  but  the  real  revolution 
in  photography  did  not  take  place  until  1870. 

As  to  ladies'  dress,  I  remember  how  well  my  sister 
looked  in  her  muslin  frock  with  its  little  flounces 
from  hem  to  waist,  and  how  the  crinolines,  introduced 
from  Paris  in  1854,  set  off  the  stately  figures  of 
matrons  and  maids,  though  terribly  disadvantageous 
in  omnibuses  and  railway  carriages.  The  wonder 
was  that  the  fashion  lasted  for  fourteen  years — 
till  1868. 

At  Sunderland  I  liked  to  watch  the  Grenadier 
Guards  march  up  the  High  Street  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings to  church  in  their  bearskin  hats,  or  other 
regiments  with  their  shako  caps  surmounted  with  the 
small  red  or  white  ball.  How  much  I  admired  a 
young  drummer-boy  trying  to  keep  step  with  the  tall 
men,  and  though  he  failed  now  and  then  in  the  great 
strides  he  took,  yet  I  inwardly  in  my  boyish  en- 
thusiasm cried  bravo  !  He  flanked  the  front  row  of 
the  Grenadier  detachment,  and  I  wonder  in  my  old 
age  whether  he  ever  became  a  famous  sergeant-major. 
It  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  that  I  saw  a  young  lad 
so  parading. 

In  the  fifties  at  .Cardiff  a  well-known  doctor, 
Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  a  little  man,  when  visiting  his 
patients,  used  to  ride  a  small  pony,  protecting  him- 
self and  his  mount  in  very  wet  weather  by  means  of 
a  large  india-rubber  cape.  One  day  he  was  in  at- 
tendance on  a  neighbour's  wife,  who  was  expecting  an 
addition  to  her  family;  the  day  being  very  wet,  the 
pony  was  brought  into  the  room  where  we  children 
were  playing  and  the  reins  given  to  the  eldest  boy  of 
eleven  to  hold.  We  all  admired  the  pony,  and  fell 
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to  discussing  whether  the  doctor  had  brought  the  new 
baby  under  his  huge  waterproof.  Sam,  in  charge  of 
the  pony,  fed  his  four-footed  friend  with  a  piece  of 
bread  obtained  from  the  kitchen;  when  he  had 
finished  this  the  pony  wanted  more  and  to  show  his 
gratitude  and  a  sense  of  favours  to  come,  placed  his 
forefeet  on  the  shoulders  of  Sam.  This  unusual 
sight  caused  one  of  the  children  to  utter  a  frightened 
shriek,  whereupon  downstairs  ran  the  doctor,  nurse, 
and  friend,  anticipating  some  terrible  calamity,  but 
happily  their  fears  were  soon  turned  to  smiles  when 
they  beheld  the  position  of  Sam  and  the  loving 
pony. 

Speaking  of  children,  I  may  here  record  what  seems 
to  me  a  unique  instance  of  childish  ideas  exhibited  in 
1882  by  my  nephew  George,  then  a  little  boy  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  years  old.  His  mother  was  walk- 
ing out  one  afternoon  with  her  youngest  in  the 
perambulator  and  George  by  her  side.  She  was  ac- 
costed by  a  lady  who  said:  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Williams,  I 
must  just  speak  to  you  and  see  the  new  baby  " ;  and 
presently,  stooping  to  George,  she  added:  "  And  you 
used  to  be  the  baby,  didn't  you  ?"  Thereupon 
George  slunk  away  to  the  little  garden-gate  and 
pouted  against  the  wall.  When  the  friend  had  passed 
on  his  mother  said:  "  Come,  George,  we  must  walk 
on  now";  but  he  turned  his  back,  and  his  mother 
had  to  take  hold  of  his  hand,  whereupon  his  wrath 
found  speech,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Mother,  I  was 
never  a  baby,  was  I  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,  George  dear,  you 
were,  just  like  your  little  brother  here  in  the  peram- 
bulator." "  No,  mother  !  No,  mother!  I  am  sure 
I  was  never  a  baby  !"  At  the  same  time  he  stamped 
his  little  foot  to  give  emphasis  to  his  assertion. 
George  lived  to  grow  up  and  join  the  Royal  Field 
Artillery,  but  being  thrown  by  a  horse  was  invalided 
out.  He  died  December  igth,  1915,  at  the  age  of 
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thirty-eight.  When  grown  up  he  often  laughed  at 
his  precocious  contempt  for  infancy.  Which  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  rhyme : 

"  Oh,  the  babble  and  the  babel, 

The  flutter  and  the  fuss; 
To  begin  with  Cain  and  Abel, 
And  to  finish  up  with  us  !" 

It  was  not  till  1878  that  private  houses  were  first 
lit  with  the  electric  light,  though  the  large  arc-lamp 
had  been  in  outdoor  use  for  twenty  years  previously. 
When  travelling  one  winter  day  in  1907  through 
Llandinam  Station,  near  Llanidloes,  in  Central 
Wales,  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  station  lit  up 
beautifully  with  electricity,  and  even  all  the  cottages 
in  the  village.  Upon  inquiry  the  station-master  told 
me  that  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  when  having  the 
electric  light  installed  with  its  complete  plant  and 
machinery  for  his  own  house,  generously  offered  to 
install  it  in  every  cottage  and  in  the  railway  station 
for  a  mere  nominal  charge — I  think  something  like 
a  shilling  a  quarter.  One  can  fancy  the  delight  of 
the  cottagers,  who  were  thus  favoured  at  a  less  cost 
than  that  of  oil  and  candles.  There  must  have  been 
in  their  hearts  a  real  warm  corner  of  affection  for  so 
kindly  and  considerate  a  benefactor. 

Electricity  as  a  motive  power  is  now  fully  estab- 
lished. Electric  motors  were  first  introduced  in  1895, 
and  in  1896  came  the  Act  of  Parliament  doing  away 
with  their  classification  as  traction-engines,  which 
had  meant  that  they  must  be  accompanied  with 
flagmen  before  and  behind  at  a  walking  pace.  What 
satisfaction  that  Act  gave  was  evidenced  by  the 
long  procession  of  motors  from  London  to  Brighton 
on  the  first  day  of  the  emancipation  from  the 
trammels  of  red-tape.  How  could  we  carry  on  the 
increased  commerce  of  the  present  day  without 
motors  ?  What  a  stride  of  progress  we  have  made  in  a 
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decade  and  a  lustrum,  or  say  two  decades  !  And 
heigh,  presto  !  we  have  now  electrified  tramways  and 
railways  all  over  and  under  our  towns  and  cities  and 
even  connecting  our  villages,  well  fulfilling  the  sar- 
castic prophecy  of  a  railway  manager  I  knew  in  the 
seventies  who  said:  "  Ah  !  the  British  Public  do  not 
know  when  they  are  well  off.  They  will  grumble  and 
complain  until  the  trains  pick  them  up  and  set  them 
down  at  their  cottage  doors."  He  thought  that  this 
was  very  far  off  indeed,  but  were  he  living  to-day, 
how  he  would  marvel  at  the  change,  for  this  is 
practically  what  has  come  to  pass  with  road-car  traffic, 
and  in  a  measure  railway  motors  do  the  same, 
picking  up  passengers  at  "  halts  "  in  between  railway 
stations,  for  rapid  transit  is  a  necessity  of  town  and 
country  life  to-day. 

Business  people  never  stop  to  think  that  bankers' 
cheques  came  into  use  only  as  late  as  1856.  What 
could  they  do  without  them  now  ?  Go  back  to  the 
old  days,  and  cut  the  bank-notes  in  two,  and  forward 
the  second  half  when  the  first  was  acknowledged, 
I  suppose.  In  business  I  did  this  in  the  sixties.  I 
well  remember  Black  Friday,  May  loth,  1866,  when 
Messrs.  Overend,  Gurney  and  Company  went  smash 
for  eleven  millions,  and  other  great  commercial 
houses  followed.  To  mitigate  the  great  calamity, 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  same  day  at  midnight  in  Parlia- 
ment announced  that  the  Government  had  decided 
to  suspend  the  Bank  Charter  Act. 

The  same  year  (1866)  saw  typewriters  introduced, 
and  what  should  we  do  without  them  now  in  these  days 
when  correspondence  has  increased  a  hundredfold  ? 
And  that  reminds  me  that  until  1837  envelopes  were 
unknown,  letters  being  written  on  quarto  sheets  of 
writing-paper,  folded  and  tucked  in,  and  sealed  with 
wafer  or  sealing-wax. 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  the 
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introduction  to  daily  use  in  banks  and  offices  of  the 
wonderfully  devised  calculating  machine,  which  adds 
up  long  columns  of  figures — pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence — and  totals  the  same  accurately,  just  as  the 
most  expert  cashier  would  do,  also  doing  any  sub- 
tracting, multiplying,  or  dividing  that  may  be 
necessary,  and  all  accomplished  by  simple  mechanical 
movements. 

The  year  1865  saw  the  accidental  explosion  of  a 
gunpowder  barge  at  the  quiet  little  canal  bridge  in  the 
Regent's  Park  Road,  which  I  afterwards  walked  over 
to  and  from  Euston  Station  thousands  of  times. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Head-Centre  Stephens, 
chief  of  the  Fenians,  escaped  from  the  Irish  prison, 
Kilmainham,  to  America — by  connivance,  it  was 
rumoured,  of  his  turnkey — and  Punch  published  the 
following  conundrum:  "  Mathematical  Problem — 
Find  the  (Head)-Centre  of  a  Fenian  Circle,"  which 
however,  proved  to  be,  for  the  time  being,  in- 
soluble. 

And  who  can  forget  "  Jimmy  Greenwood  "  the 
journalist  "  Amateur  Casual,"  who  in  the  middle 
sixties,  with  journalistic  enterprise,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  emerged  as  a 
tramp  from  his  brougham  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  walked  the  few  remaining  paces  to  the  Lambeth 
Workhouse.  His  graphic  word-pictures  of  the  inside 
workings  of  our  Poor-Law  system  as  he  experienced 
them  in  the  casual  ward  are  equal  to  anything  that 
Charles  Dickens,  the  great  Poor-Law  reformer,  ever 
did,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  field  to  which 
they  relate.  His  discovery  for  us  in  the  Lambeth 
Workhouse  of  that  delightful  old  pauper  known  as 
"  kind  old  Daddy  "  brings  a  sympathetic  tear  to  our 
eyes.  He  tells  of  "  old  Daddy's  "  kindness  to  the 
poor  fellows  who  had  to  strip  and  take  their  bath 
in  all  weathers,  and  go  naked,  except  for  a  shirt, 
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through  a  draughty  passage  open  to  the  sky  from 
the  main  building  to  the  bath-house. 

Speaking  above  of  the  escape  of  Head-Centre 
Stephens  reminds  me  that  at  Reading  I  had  for  a 
neighbour  of  mine  in  the  Oxford  Road  an  elderly 
gentleman,  Sears  by  name,  who  had  been  specially 
appointed  by  Government  to  see  that  the  sentences 
passed  on  prisoners  in  Ireland  were  really  carried  out. 
The  inquiry  into  the  escape  of  Head-Centre  Stephens 
in  1866  from  Kilmainham  Gaol,  showed  there  was 
(perhaps  not  unnaturally)  great  laxity  in  the  Irish 
prison  discipline,  and  possibly  connivance  on  the  part 
of  warders  and  others.  Hence  this  new  and  special 
appointment.  Often  as  Mr.  Sears  and  I  walked 
homeward  together  from  Sunday  morning  church  in 
the  mid-eighties  he  told  me  of  his  narrow  escapes 
from  being  murdered  because  of  his  official  position. 
Sometimes  a  letter  written  on  the  inside  with  blood 
and  decorated  with  the  cross-bones  and  death's-head 
would  be  found  in  his  letter-box  or  the  same  "  no 
quarter "  emblems  with  the  addition  of  a  coffin 
would  be  chalked  on  the  pavement  at  his  front  door. 
Once  in  a  strange  town  he  was  saved  by  appealing 
to  the  Catholic  priest,  who  gave  him  shelter  until 
inquiries  were  made,  and  then  escorted  him,  arm-in- 
arm, to  his  hotel,  upon  which  the  crowds  of  men  im- 
mediately melted  away  as  if  by  magic.  On  another 
occasion  Mr.  Sears  saved  himself  by  riding  ten  miles 
out  of  his  road.  His  way  to  duty  at  a  distant  town 
lay  up  a  long  hill,  and  by  a  very  lonely  road  from  its 
summit.  Mr.  Sears,  being  a  very  observant  man, 
noticed  in  passing  along  the  High  Street  that  a  man 
made  a  sign,  and  that  the  same  sign  was  passed  on 
by  a  second  to  a  third  man.  Mr.  Sears  therefore 
turned  his  horse's  head  right  across  country  and 
reached  his  destination  by  a  long,  circuitous,  but 
more  frequented  route.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
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was  told  of  the  failure  of  the  plan  to  shoot  him  while 
traversing  the  long,  lonely  road  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
There  had  been  a  man  posted  behind  the  hedge  to  fire 
at  him,  but  his  erratic  ride  across  country  saved  him. 
Mr.  Sears  knew  London  well  in  the  thirties  and 
forties,  and  related  to  me  the  dangers  that  lurked  in 
the  drinking-water  supplied  to  the  inhabitants.  He 
often  saw  signs  of  sewage  in  the  glass  of  drinking- 
water  provided  at  the  coffee  and  chop  houses.  The 
New  River  reservoir  at  Islington  with  purer  water 
could  not  supply  London  with  all  the  water  required, 
so  the  additional  supplies  needed  were  taken  from  the 
River  Thames  by  other  water  companies,  one  of 
which  had  its  pumping  "  intake  "  at  the  centre  of  the 
City  until  all  the  Thames  water  companies  were  com- 
pelled to  obtain  their  "  intakes  "  higher  up  the  river. 
Fancy  this,  and  consider  that  in  the  forties  three 
hundred  sewers  emptied  themselves  into  the 
Thames.  Even  as  late  as  1866,  when  cholera  was  pre- 
valent in  London,  the  people  had  access  to  over 
thirty  public  pumps,  the  water  of  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  condemned  by  Dr.  Sedgwick-Saunders 
and  the  wells  closed.  Still  there  remained  four 
pumps  that  were  allowed  to  be  used  till  1875 — viz., 
Aldgate,  Crutched  Friars,  Fann  Street,  and  Bartho- 
lomew Lane.  In  1855  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  Metro- 
politan Management  Act  was  passed,  and  London 
was,  on  the  whole,  well  served  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  nicknamed  the  "  Boards  of  Perks," 
which  was  brought  into  being  by  that  Act.  No 
doubt  there  was  jobbery  and  wastage  of  the  Metro- 
politan finances,  which  more  or  less  continued  until 
the  formation  of  the  London  County  Council  in  1888, 
and  I  feel  proud  that  I  helped  London  to  elect  the 
first  County  Council  in  March,  1889,  being  then  a 
householder  in  the  large  and  important  parish  of 
St.  Pancras.  In  1902  the  Metropolitan  Water 
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Board  was  constituted,  and  in  1904  that  Board  ab- 
sorbed the  whole  eight  water  companies  at  a  cost 
to  the  ratepayers  of  forty  millions. 

The  year  1867  saw  the  second  Reform  Bill  carried, 
or,  as  Punch's  cartoon  pictured  it,  Mr.  Disraeli's 
"  Leap  in  the  Dark."  Many  were  the  misgivings  of 
the  cautious  members  of  Parliament,  for  only  a  few 
weeks  before,  the  Hyde  Park  iron  railings  had  gone 
down  before  the  surging  London  mob  in  their  huge 
demonstration  for  the  suffrage.  By  that  extension 
of  the  franchise  working  men  in  towns,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  had  a  vote  in  the  government  of 
their  country. 

Until  1871  the  only  national  holidays  were  Good 
Friday  and  Christmas  Day.  Then  it  was  that  good 
Saint  Lubbock  succeeded  in  adding  four  play-days 
to  the  national  calendar — viz.,  Easter  Monday, 
Whit-Monday,  first  Monday  in  August,  and  the  day 
after  Christmas  Day  commonly  called  "  Boxing 
Day."  Holidays  began  to  be  general  in  the  sixties, 
all  railway  employees  being  allowed  three  days ;  and 
I  knew  one  porter,  by  name  Davies,  who  went  to  the 
1862  Exhibition  and  declared  that  no  London  pick- 
pocket should  rob  him.  When  he  returned  I  in- 
quired how  he  got  on  and  whether  he  and  his  wife 
had  met  with  any  light-fingered  gentry.  He  re- 
plied, "  No  !  I  was  too  many  for  them.  I  placed  my 
silver  watch  and  chain  and  all  my  money  in  my 
trousers-pocket  and  stuffed  two  red-cotton  pocket 
handkerchiefs  on  top.  But  my !  I  am  tired  with  the 
miles  upon  miles  we  walked;  we  went  on  foot  right 
through  London  from  end  to  end  !" 

The  Volunteer  movement  being  readily  taken  up 
in  the  early  sixties,  half-day  holidays  for  shop- 
assistants  became  general,  though  in  some  towns 
instead  of  one  o'clock  it  was  five  in  the  afternoon. 
Great  was  the  fillip^given'by  the  half-holiday  to  the 
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new  movement,  for  it  was  used  in  fine  weather  for 
a  "  march  out." 

In  1870  was  instituted  the  great  national  scheme 
of  education,  and  "  Board  "  schools  sprang  up  all 
over  the  land,  being  controlled  by  influential  rate- 
payers. These  have  quite  changed  the  appearance  of 
things  everywhere,  and  during  the  thirty  years  inter- 
vening between  1870  and  the  end  of  the  century,  we 
passed  through  an  age  of  transition:  the  workman 
discarded  his  moleskin  working-clothes,  and  appeared 
in  tweed  suits  and  broadcloth ;  the  boy  was  no  longer 
satisfied  to  be  a  mechanic  like  his  father,  but  wanted 
to  be  in  an  office,  going  at  nine  in  the  morning  and 
leaving  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  old  highly- 
respected  tradesmen — grocers,  bakers,  bootmakers, 
clothiers,  etc. — have  become  the  fathers  of  gifted 
professional  sons.  All  good  in  its  way,  but  with  all 
this  prosperity  has  sprung  up  the  ever-increasing 
desire  for  less  work,  and  vastly  better  pay — both 
laudable  objects  so  far  as  the  home  life  of  the  nation 
is  concerned,  and  both  successfully  attained  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  twentieth  century,  as  witness  the 
working-day  reduced  in  many  industries  to  six  hours 
as  compared  with  twelve  in  the  sixties,  and  the 
labourer's  wages  seven  shillings  per  day  as  compared 
with  half  a  crown  in  the  sixties,  whilst  skilled  labour 
remuneration  has  also  increased  proportionately. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  from  this  increased 
leisure  and  wealth  are  great,  creating  inordinate 
desires  for  frivolous  amusements  and  cheap  litera- 
ture of  the  second-rate  sensational  kind — not  the 
masterpieces  of  the  drama  or  literature,  Athletics, 
too,  have  been  a  great  benefit,  but  in  many  cases  have 
been  carried  to  an  extreme,  as  witness  the  craving 
for  football,  leading  to  horse-racing  and  gambling. 
Truly  education  has  accomplished  great  things,  but 
the  good  has  been  mixed  with  evil ;  much  wise  counsel 
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is  now  needed,  and  kindly  effort  and  example,  for 
there  is  much  yet  to  accomplish  in  order  to  lift  our 
nation  higher. 

The  first  telegraph-wire  laid,  and  worked,  was 
between  Paddington  and  Slough  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  in  the  year  1844,  and  I  learnt  in  the 
latter  fifties  the  double-needle  alphabet  worked  by 
two  hands.  This  instrument  was,  however,  dis- 
carded in  the  sixties  for  the  single-needle — a  simpler 
instrument,  worked  by  one  hand.  Then  followed 
in  1870  the  telephone — that  union  of  two  great  forces, 
sound  and  electricity,  and  this  has  been  followed  by 
the  mysterious  wireless  telegraphy,  bridging  over  the 
great  silences  of  vast  stretches  of  land  and  water. 

The  London  Directory  for  the  year  1800  could 
easily  be  placed  in  a  breast-coat  pocket,  but  now  in 
1919  it  is  a  huge  volume  difficult  to  carry,  weighing 
not  much  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight. 
Also  Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide,  which  had  less  than 
a  dozen  pages  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifties,  is  now 
issued  each  month  with  over  a  thousand  pages  of 
bewildering  figures.  In  the  sixties,  when  it  had 
bulked  up  largely,  it  was  asked  for  as  "  sixpenny- 
worth  of  headache,"  but  now  well  might  it  be  asked 
for  as  a  "  two-shilling  wonder  of  marvellously  packed 
figure-printing."  Owing  to  war  prices,  scarcity  of 
paper,  and  increased  charges  for  skilled  workmen, 
its  price,  after  being  for  seventy  years  sixpence  is 
this  year  (1918)  raised  to  two  shillings. 

Ruskin's  "  Stones  of  Venice  "  in  three  volumes 
was  read  by  the  cultured  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  and 
his  democratic  "  Unto  this  Last,"  published  in  1863, 
was  much  talked  about  in  mechanics'  institutes  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Victorian  era.  The  period  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  will  be  ever  remembered  as  one  pre- 
eminently rich  in  literary  excellence  and  variety. 
The  poets  of  the  reign  numbered  between  fifty  and 
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sixty,  beginning  with  Richard  Harris  Barham,  of 
"  Ingoldsby  Legends  "  fame,  who  at  the  age  of  fifty 
wrote  the  amusing  "  Mr.  Barney  Maguire's  Account 
of  the  Coronation  in  1838."  In  my  schooldays  at 
Mr.  Porteous'  Academy  in  the  early  fifties  we  used  to 
devote  Friday  afternoons  to  "  recitations,"  when 
short  poems  such  as  Southey's  "  Inchcape  Rock," 
Wordsworth's  "  Lucy  Gray,"  Tom  Hood's  "  Song  of 
the  Shirt,"  Cowper's  "Mother's  Picture,"  and  his 
Robinson  Crusoe's  soliloquy,  "  Monarch  of  all  I 
survey,"  called  forth  our  youthful  oratorical  powers. 
Possibly  these  boyish  efforts  whetted  our  mind's 
appetites  for  the  more  fashionable  poetry  of  later  life 
—viz.,  that  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, Alfred  Austin,  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne ;  for 
Macaulay's  "  Lays  ";  Andrew  Lang's  "  Ballads  in 
Blue  China  ";  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  poems,  and 
those  of  his  two  sisters,  Maria  and  Christina;  Pat- 
more's  "  Angel  in  the  House  ";  Lover's  Irish  songs 
and  verses;  Alexander  Smith's  and  Dobell's  sonnets 
of  the  1855  war;  the  works  of  Cooper,  Massey,  and 
William  Morris  (the  Chartist) .  The  last  poet  tells  us 
in  his  "  Earthly  Paradise  "  of  the  adventures  of  the 
twenty-four  travellers  who  sought  "  the  Earthly 
Paradise."  There  is  also  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light 
of  Asia  " ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Rudyard  Kipling's 
"  Barrack  Room  Ballads  "  (1892).  In  1905,  in  my 
travelling  days,  I  said  to  the  bookstall  manager  at 
Carmarthen:  "  I  think  I  must  buy  this  cheap 
edition  of  Sir  Lewis  Morris's  poems,  because  I  love 
Wales."  Just  as  I  gave  him  the  shilling  he  said: 
"  Sir  Lewis  is  behind  you  " ;  and  as  I  turned  round 
I  faced  a  most  pleasant  countenance  and  manly 
figure,  and  with  a  smile  and  acknowledgment,  which 
was  graciously  returned,  I  passed  on  to  catch  my 
train  at  the  farther  end  of  the  platform.  As  I  call 
this  reminiscence  to  mind  I  think  of  my  train 
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climbing  to  Llandilo  through  Fair  Towy's  Vale,  so 
truthfully  pictured  in  his  poem  "  To  my  Mother- 
land." 

But  think  of  the  pleasures  afforded  to  the  fiction- 
reading  public  by  the  thousands  of  first-class  novels, 
of  the  hundred  best  novelists  of  the  Victorian  era, 
leaving  out  entirely  the  vast  crowd  of  inferior 
writers.  Let  us  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the  reign, 
beginning  with  G.  P.  R.  James,  T.  L.  Peacock, 
Captain  Marryat,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Mayne  Reid, 
Charles  Lever,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  his 
brother  Henry,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Whyte-Melville, 
Edmund  Yates,  Lady  Fullerton,  George  Eliot,  Mrs. 
Trollope,  and  her  son  Mr.  Antony  Trollope,  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  the  three  sisters  Bronte,  Mrs.  Craik,  and 
Charles  Reade,  whose  classic  story  of  the  "  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth  "  must  have  caused  him  endless 
research  into  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Besant 
and  Rice  jointly  wrote  twelve  novels,  of  which  the 
"  Golden  Butterfly  "  is  one,  and  twenty  were  written 
by  Mr.  Besant  alone  after  Mr.  Rice's  death.  And 
then  we  have  the  works  of  Miss  Braddon,  "  Ouida," 
William  Black,  and  R.  D.  Blackmore,  who  gave 
Londoners  a  whiff  of  Devonshire  in  his  "  Lorna 
Doone  "  in  1871.  Also  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  drew  for 
us  that  delightful  picture  of  dear  Miss  Matty  at  the 
quaint  town  of  Cranford  (Knutsford) ;  Conan  Doyle, 
the  creator  of  "  Sherlock  Holmes  " ;  Thomas  Hardy, 
whose  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  "  in  1872,  and 
"  Tess  "  in  1892,  gave  us  vivid  studies  of  Dorsetshire 
life;  Miss  Broughton,  Edna  Lyall,  and  Miss  Yonge; 
Lefanu  (the  Irish  Q.C.,  who  made  his  mark  with 
"Uncle  Silas"  in  1864);  George  Macdonald; 
Antony  Hope  Hawkins,  who  wrote  the  "  Prisoner  of 
Zenda "  in  1883.  Besides  these  there  are  Mrs. 
Ewing,  who  edited  the  celebrated  Aunt  Judy's 
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Magazine  in  the  fifties,  long  since  discontinued; 
Lewis  Carroll,  who  charmed  the  1860  nurseries  with 
his  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  ";  J.  M.  Barrie  (his  first 
book  "  A  Window  in  Thrums  "),  Olive  Schreiner, 
Lucas  Malet,  George  Meredith  (whose  "  Shaving  of 
Shagpat  "  I  read  in  1859,  little  thinking  it  would  be 
followed  by  so  many  and  such  famous  novels,  even 
into  the  mid-eighties  when  his  notable  "  Diana  of  the 
Crossways  "  was  published),  James  Payne,  J.  H. 
Shorthouse,  Miss  Sergeant,  Marie  Corelli,  Rider 
Haggard,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  whose  "  East 
Lynne  "  in  1863  it  was  said  caused  more  weeping  eyes 
at  the  time  than  any  other  contemporary  novel, 
except  perhaps  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  "  House  with  the  Seven  Gables,"  and 
other  works  were  read  for  their  quaintness,  coupled 
with  a  certain  simplicity.  W.  H.  G.  Kingston's 
hundred  and  more  books  of  adventures  for  boys  were 
very  successful.  Stanley  Weyman's  "  Gentleman  of 
France"  made  a  great  hit  in  the  nineties;  while 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  small  story,  "  Bessie 
Costrell,"  published  in  1901,  was  paid  for,  so  it  was 
said,  at  a  higher  rate  per  word  than  any  other  novel 
of  the  period,  although  for  her  longer  stories — 
"  Robert  Elsmere,"  etc. — she  received  very  handsome 
sums.  I  believe  the  remuneration  for  "  Bessie 
Costrell  "  worked  out  at  about  two  shillings  per  word. 
Douglas  Jerrold,  one  of  the  foremost  wits  of  the 
forties  and  fifties,  contributed  his  "  Mrs.  Caudle's 
Curtain-Lectures  "  to  Punch,  which  were  published  in 
book  form  later  on,  like  other  of  his  productions. 
Also  there  were  reprinted,  from  time  to  time,  Tom 
Hood's  "  Wit  and  Humour,"  and  Albert  Smith's 
amusing  "  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury,"  etc.  In  the 
sixties  George  Rose,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Arthur  Sketchley,"  published  most  amusing  shilling 
books — viz.,  /'  Mrs.  Brown  at  the  Exhibition," 
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"  Mrs.  Brown  at  the  Zoo,"  "  Mrs.  Brown  at  the 
Seaside/'  "  Mrs.  Brown  in  Paris,"  etc.,  extracts  from 
which  were  often  read  at  the  various  "  penny  read- 
ings "  in  town  halls  and  village  schoolrooms  through- 
out the  country,  amid  roars  of  laughter. 

Sir  Frank  Burnand,  in  his  reminiscences,  relates 
how  Mr.  George  RQSC  and  himself  were  invited  to 
dinner  by  a  friendly  artist,  and  George,  arriving  late, 
was  mounting  the  steps  of  the  house,  when  a  drunken 
waiter  was  suddenly  ejected,  and  his  belongings 
thrown  out  after  him,  one  of  these  being  a  bulging 
umbrella  containing  a  concealed  roast  duck  and 
green  peas,  which,  opening,  bespattered  poor  Mr. 
Rose,  white  waistcoat  and  all.  However,  the  host 
found  him  change  of  apparel,  and  notwithstanding 
the  drawback  of  a  drunken,  thieving  waiter,  they 
were  able  to  enjoy  their  Bohemian  banquet. 

English  editions  of  transatlantic  humour,  such  as 
"  Artemus  Ward  His  Book,"  "  Artemus  Ward  among 
the  Mormons,"  '  The  Jumping  Frog,"  "  Josh 
Billings,"  etc.,  sold  immensely  for  a  few  months  in 
the  mid-sixties.  I  remember  one  of  the  experiences 
recorded  by  Artemus  was  that  he  had  joined  a 
volunteer  corps  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
entirely  composed  of  Commanding  Officers,  and 
another  that  he  had  used  up  the  multiplication  table  in 
counting  the  stockings  on  Brigham  Young's  clothes- 
line when  he  called  to  interview  the  prophet  of  the 
Mormon  sect  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  detective  and  adventure  stories  of  Guy 
Boothby  and  Dick  Donovan,  and  the  Bush  novels  of 
Rolf  Boldrewood,  recall  only  three  authors  among 
many.  Rudyard  Kipling's  Anglo-Indian  stories  in 
Macmillan's  blue  cloth  edition  make  quite  a  phalanx 
on  my  book-shelves,  while  R.  L.  Stevenson's  dozen 
or  more,  published  by  Cassell  and  some  by  Chatto, 
but  happily  uniform  in  black  canvas  binding,  make 
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a  good  show.  I  love  to  take  up  every  now  and  again 
"  An  Inland  Voyage,"  giving  the  travels  of  Steven- 
son with  the  two  canoes — even  during  the  days  of 
the  Great  War  (1914-1918),  which  has  sadly  altered 
the  ground  over  which  he  travelled  so  peacefully 
in  the  seventies.  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- Couch,  with  that 
mysterious  sign  manual  of  "  Q,"  is  fully  represented, 
for  he  has  done  much  to  make  us  love  the  Cornish 
folk,  and  delight  in  the  "  History  of  Troy  Town  " 
(Fowey)  with  its  quaint  houses  and  kindly-hearted 
inhabitants,  from  its  Mayor  down  to  its  youthful 
messenger  wheeling  the  barrowful  of  saffron-cake 
to  the  winner  of  the  beer-drinking  competition. 
How  vividly  I  recall  my  short  stay  at  Fowey  in  1908, 
when  I  went  over  the  landmarks  of  the  Cornish  novel 
and  saw  the  church,  the  quay  public-house,  and 
"  Q's  "  comfortable  residence.  I  felt,  too,  a  kind- 
ness for  the  present  inhabitants  who  would  squeeze 
themselves  with  their  backs  to  the  house-walls  and 
their  toes  turned  in  to  escape  the  two-horse  bus  to 
and  from  the  railway  station  as  it  passed  through  the 
narrow  streets  and  round  the  dangerous  corners. 
Still,  the  list  of  Victorian  novelists  is  far  from  ex- 
hausted, for  one  need  only  mention  F.  M.  Crawford, 
Baring-Gould,  Mrs.  Hungerford,  Mrs.  Worboise, 
L.  T.  Meade,  W.  E.  Norris,  Le  Queux,  Merriman, 
Mrs.  H.  Reeves  (formerly  Miss  Mathers),  John 
Strange  Winter  (Mrs.  Stannard),  Eden  Phillpotts, 
Oppenheim,  "  Rita  "  (Mrs.  E.  M.  Booth),  W.  Clark 
Russell,  G.  R.  Sims,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Miss  Swan, 
Zangwill,  Mark  Twain,  Jules  Verne,  and  J.  K. 
Jerome,  whom  I  often  saw  when  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  at 
Euston  before  he  blossomed  into  the  author  of 
"  Three  Men  in  a  Boat." 

To  the  fifty  historians  and  numerous  biographers 
of  the  Victorian  Age  we  owe  a  debt  that  cannot  be 
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measured,  much  less  paid,  but  a  glance  at  their 
names  may  repay  us  for  the  trouble :  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle's  two  first  volumes  of  a  "  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  England  "  gave  great  promise  of  a  valuable 
contribution  to  literature,  but  his  death  in  1862  left 
unfinished  the  noble  effort.  Professor  Edward 
Augustus  Freeman's  "  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest," in  five  volumes,  began  in  1867  and  finished 
in  1876  and  is  a  masterly  work  of  accurate  research. 
His  contemporary  James  Anthony  Froude's  more 
brilliant  but  less  accurate  "  History  of  England  in 
the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth"  shows 
much  artistic  skill  in  dealing  boldly  with  the  actors 
in  those  momentous  times.  The  twelve  volumes 
were  begun  in  1856  and  finished  in  1869.  Professor 
J.  A.  Froude  also  wrote  "  Short  Studies  in  Great 
Subjects."  The  Rev.  John  Richard  Green  met  a 
long-felt  want  by  his  "  Short  History  of  the  English 
People  "  in  1874  in  one  volume  afterwards  enlarged 
to  four  volumes,  also  by  his  companion  work  "  The 
Making  of  England  " ;  while  Mrs.  Green,  his  widow, 
has  given  us  a  charming  survey  of  "  Town  Life  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century,"  and  an  illuminating  little 
volume  "  Irish  Nationality,"  which  should  be  read 
by  all  who  would  wish  to  get  a  glimpse  into  a  little 
understood  subject.  Sir  Charles  Napier's  "  Penin- 
sular War  "  and  Kinglake's  "  Crimean  War  "  are 
excellent  works — monuments  of  patient  research. 
Major  Hume's  "  Year  of  the  Armada  "  is  a  short, 
able  study,  and  he  has  also  given  us  some  books 
on  Irish  history.  Professor  Lecky's  "  European 
Morals,"  and  his  "  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century "  are  deservedly  popular,  as  also  the 
brilliantly  written  history  by  Lord  Macaulay,  who,  it 
was  stated  in  the  sixties,  wrote  and  rewrote  some 
parts  as  many  as  eleven  times  before  it  satisfied  the 
author's  critical  taste.  Lord  Avebury  (Sir  John 
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Lubbock),  financier  and  M.P.,  wrote  on  "  Prehistoric 
Times/'  "  Beauties  of  Nature,"  and  "  Wonders  of  the 
World  we  live  in,"  as  well  as  other  works  on  the 
"  Use  of  Life  "  and  the  "  Pleasures  of  Life."  Justin 
McCarthy's  "  History  of  our  Own  Times,  1837  to 
I^97/'  greatty  interested  readers  of  history,  as  also 
his  "  History  of  the  Four  Georges  " — the  latter  a 
very  different  work  from  Thackeray's  more  humorous 
sketch.  In  1859  I  read  Carlyle's  translation  of 
t'  Wilhelm  Meister,"  and  was  in  a  way  fascinated 
more  by  it  than  by  his  famous  "  French  Revolution," 
notwithstanding  the  force  of  genius  with  which  he 
describes  that  terrible  upheaval.  In  the  eighties  and 
nineties,  when  I  often  saw  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  I  thought  of  him  rather  as  a  student  and 
champion  of  the  oppressed  than  the  great  statesman 
which  he  really  was.  His  "  Studies  of  Homer  "  and 
his  "  Gleanings  "  in  five  volumes,  and  his  library  at 
Hawarden,  which  I  visited,  impressed  my  mind  more 
than  his  political  speeches,  great  as  they  undoubtedly 
were.  At  any  rate,  I  wondered  at  the  unceasing 
activities  of  the  "  Grand  Old  Man,"  and  his  extra- 
ordinary grasp  of  the  subjects  he  dealt  with.  That 
two  great  minds  such  as  George  Grote  and  Bishop 
Thirlwell  should  have  each  given  us  a  "  History  of 
Greece"  seems  strange,  but  the  noble  way  in  which 
the  Bishop  acknowledged  Grote' s  superiority  on  the 
subject  won  my  admiration. 

John  Heneage  Jesse  was  to  my  mind  a  mine  of 
historical  interest.  His  "Memoirs  of  the  Reigns  of 
the  Stuarts"  (in  four  volumes),  "Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  London"  (three  volumes),  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Pretenders "  (four  volumes),  "  Literary  and  His- 
torical Memoirs  of  London  and  its  Celebrities," 
"  Memoirs  of  Richard  III.,"  and  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  George  III."  (three  volumes)  were 
all  written  between  the  years  1839  and  1867.  The 
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last  work  had  a  great  run  in  the  subscription 
libraries  during  the  latter  sixties  and  early  seventies, 
for  the  subject  appealed  to  elderly  men  and  women 
who  were  more  or  less  closely  linked  with  that 
period;  and  I  heard  at  that  time  one  or  two  cele- 
brated concert-singers  render  in  character,  dressed 
in  knee-breeches  and  silver-buckled  shoes,  the 
charming  song,  "  When  George  the  Third  was 
King." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  Dean  of  Ely,  published 
in  1850  to  1862  a  "  History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire,"  and  in  1875  a  summary  of  the  city  of  Rome 
from  its  legendary  foundation  in  753  B.C.  to  its 
downfall  in  A.D.  476,  both  of  which  works  will  be 
found  helpful  when  studying  Gibbon's  masterly 
work  on  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire." 

Professor  Seeley,  who  followed  Charles  Kingsley 
in  the  Chair  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  wrote 
the  "  Expansion  of  England,"  and  a  brief  "  History 
of  Napoleon,"  between  1880  and  1886.  The  latter 
may  be  read  in  comparison  with  Lord  Rosebery's 
"  Napoleon:  the  Last  Phase."  I  often  saw  Lord 
Rosebery  at'  Euston,  and  looked  upon  his  short 
tenure  of  the  office  of  the  Premiership  in  1894-5 
as  all  too  short,  for  given  better  co-operation,  he 
would  have  made  his  mark  as  a  greater  statesman 
than  now  appears  in  the  annals  of  our  Parliamentary 
history.  But  the  book  of  Professor  Seeley  which 
made  the  greatest  stir  was  his  "  Ecce  Homo,"  a 
survey  of  the  Life  of  our  Lord  which  at  first  was 
published  anonymously  in  1865.  He  became  Sir 
John  Robert  Seeley  in  1893. 

William  Stubbs,   Bishop  of  Oxon  in  1889,  was 

previously  librarian  at   Lambeth   Palace  in   1862, 

and  in  1870  published  his  "  Select  Charters,"  for  which 

no  doubt  special  material  was  at  his  command  at 
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Lambeth,  for  most  of  the  old  charters  to  towns,  etc., 
were  given  by  the  princely  Bishops  of  the  olden 
time. 

H.  H.  Milman,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  wrote  his 
"  History  of  the  Jews,"  and  later  "The  History  of 
Christianity  under  the  Empire,"  in  three  volumes, 
and  in  1855  appeared  his  six  volumes  of  "  The  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of  the  Popes  to 
the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V. ' '  This  work  was  after- 
wards extended  to  nine  volumes  when  reprinted  in 
1867 — just  a  year  before  his  death  in  1868. 

Samuel  Smiles  wrote  his  "  Life  of  George  Steph- 
enson,"  "  Lives  of  the  Engineers,"  "  Self -Help," 
and  "  Life  of  Robert  Dick "  the  Thurso  baker, 
botanist  and  geologist,  and  two  or  three  other  works 
between  1856  and  1866,  when  he  retired  from  the 
engineers'  department  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
at  Charing  Cross,  where  he  was  well  known  in  those 
early  days  to  my  old  friend  and  colleague  in  the 
service  of  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son — I  mean  Mr.  John 
Moody,  now  many  years  retired  from  his  district 
superintendency.  The  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Cockett,  the 
then  head  of  the  firm's  railway  advertising  depart- 
ment, also  knew  Mr.  Smiles. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  vast  and  influential 
army  of  our  essayists,  critics,  and  journalists  from 
whose  pens  has  flowed  the  never-failing  river  of 
scholarly  thought,  information,  wit,  wisdom,  amuse- 
ment, and  imagination.  Well  may  journalism  be 
spoken  of  as  the  "  fourth  estate  of  the  realm  "! 
Journalism  with  its  reporters,  contributors,  special 
correspondents,  ambassadors  of  the  press,  with  their 
kingly  state  and  authority,  and  let  us  hope,  princes 
of  culture  (not  the  German)  and  wisdom,  who  by 
their  abilities  and  resourcefulness  will  make  England 
greater  in  the  true  sense  than  she  has  been,  and 
mother  of  an  Empire  not  only  upon  which  the  sun 
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never    sets,   but   under  whose  flag   all    races  and 
religions  may  find  protection,  freedom,  and  home  ! 

Without  journalism,  from  the  simple  verbatim 
report  to  the  gifted  work  of  genius,  would  our  nation 
ever  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  material  prosperity 
on  which  she  stands,  and  there,  too,  lie  the  possi- 
bilities of  achieving  a  far  nobler  ideal  in  the  future. 

Ephemeral  literature  may  have  its  faults,  but 
it  also  has  its  blessings  !  Consider  the  abuses, 
cruelties,  hardships,  and  evils  that  it  has  caused  to 
be  swept  away  !  No  need  to  go  farther  back  than 
1837,  when  Good  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne, 
to  see  the  beneficent  results  and  happy  change  in  the 
circumstances,  conditions,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of 
all  the  industrial  classes.  Until  the  mid-fifties,  and 
later,  journalism  was  hampered  by  the  "  taxes  on 
knowledge,"  but  in  1861  the  last  of  these  was  taken 
off.  That  year  the  Budget  brought  in  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone contained  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  paper, 
which  was  strongly  opposed  from  all  quarters — the 
third  reading  being  carried  by  only  nine  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  while  Lord  Lyndhurst,  bordering 
on  ninety  years  of  age,  made  a  powerful  speech 
against  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine.  A  few  weeks  later, 
however,  through  the  energetic  action  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  it  became  law.  This  duty  was  three- 
pence on  every  pound  weight  of  paper  that  was  used 
for  printing  newspapers,  and,  it  was  said,  prevented 
a  penny  newspaper  being  issued  at  a  profit.  The 
Daily  Telegraph,  which  started  at  twopence  in  1855, 
was  in  such  low  water  as  to  suspend  its  issue  for  four 
days  in  1859,  when  it  came  into  the  powerful  hands 
of  the  Levy-Lawsons,  whose  spirited  enterprise  soon 
reduced  its  price  to  a  penny  and  made  it  a  great 
power  in  the  land.  Its  proprietors  declared  that  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  was  as  good  as  a  present  to  them 
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of  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  they  took 
care  it  was  all  spent  in  placing  the  paper  on  a  firm 
foundation.  Thus  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  lifted  out 
of  its  struggling  days,  and  its  circulation  went  up 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  helped  greatly  by  a  noted 
travelling  representative,  named  Church,  who 
sounded  its  praises  from  town  to  town  for  twenty 
years  or  more.  When  at  home  he  lived  in  a  villa  at 
Birmingham,  which  he  was  proud  to  call  "  Daily 
Telegraph  Cottage."  Church's  predecessor  was 
Johnson,  an  old  circus  hand  who  was  not  by  any 
means  such  a  talker  as  Church,  but  what  he  lacked 
in  volubility  he  made  up  in  a  beaming  countenance 
and  most  happy  personality;  he  was  persona  grata 
with  every  licensed  victualler  for  his  pleasant, 
affable,  and  courteous  manners  as  he  used  to  ask 
them  kindly  to  exhibit  a  Daily  Telegraph  showcard 
in  their  bars.  I  suppose  he  always  felt  he  ought  to 
accept  the  gracious  consent  by  sealing  it  with  a  glass 
of  their  best  ale,  and  I  have  known  him  drink 
thirty  glasses  of  beer  a  day  and  feel  none  the  worse ; 
but  in  those  days  ale  was  freely  drunk  by  even  school- 
boys. To  my  mind,  the  most  princely  of  the  early 
newspaper  ambassadors  was  Mr.  Fox  (senior),  who 
introduced  himself  to  me  as  the  representative  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  in  the  year  1867.  He 
was,  as  befitted  the  great  publishing  firm  of 
Messrs.  Ingram,  not  only  courteous,  but  cultured 
in  art  and  literature.  His  worthy  son  succeeded  him 
and  grew  grey  by  his  long  years  in  the  same  service. 
The  firm  afterwards  became  a  limited  company 
presided  over  by  Sir  William  Ingram.  It  was  with 
deep  regret  I  heard  not  many  months  ago  of  the 
second  Mr.  Fox's  death  in  1917. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  in  1861  the  narrow 
Isis  stream  of  journalism  has  broadened  out  into  a 
magnificent  Thames  River,  giving  sustentation  to  tens 
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of  thousands  of  writers,  and  daily  pleasure  and  profit 
to  millions.  Our  gratitude  as  an  English-speaking 
Empire  is  due  to  the  men  who  hazarded  their 
fortunes,  and  many  of  whom  lost  their  fortunes  in 
the  literary  enterprises  of  the  difficult  days.  Also 
we  would  give  hearty  congratulations  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  huge  successes  of  the  past  two 
generations. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Occasionally  I  am  alluded  to  by  my  dear  old 
colleagues  who  are  still  in  harness,  as  "  one  of  the 
old  brigade  ";  and  what  shall  I  say  of  the  junior 
brave  five  thousand  and  more  who  went  forth  from 
the  service  of  the  firm  with  four  noble-hearted 
partners  into  the  service  of  King  and  Country. 
Well,  thank  God  the  great  world- wide  war  is  over: 
our  shores  have  been  preserved  from  the  ruthless 
foe,  and  the  glory  of  our  vast  Empire  continues  ! 
But  at  what  an  appalling  sacrifice  of  valuable  life  and 
treasure  has  the  freedom  of  the  world  been  obtained  ! 
We  owe,  under  God's  mercy,  to  our  noble-hearted 
brethren  and  sons  a  debt  of  gratitude  so  immense 
that  it  cannot  be  tabulated,  much  less  paid.  Our 
heart  goes  out  to  them,  and  we  often  pray  that  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  fallen  may  be  greatly 
comforted  by  human  gifts  and  Heaven's  choicest 
blessings  !  Also  that  the  crippled  ones  may  be 
recovered  as  far  as  possible,  and  their  spared  lives, 
as  well  as  the  lives  of  those  returned  home  uninjured, 
may  be  enriched  by  the  joy  of  having  so  nobly  fought 
and  suffered  in  the  righteous  cause  of  the  smaller 
nations.  This  spirit  of  comradeship  with  the  five 
thousand  odd,  with  whom  we  all  have  more  or  less 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  service  of  the  firm, 
reflects  in  a  great  measure  the  honour,  integrity,  and 
loyalty  of  the  three  generations  of  unique  employers  ! 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  my 
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readers  for  any  faults  in  the  composition  of  this  book 
of  reminiscences,  and,  should  there  be  any  inac- 
curacies, I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  pointed  out. 
As  I  have  never  kept  any  records  of  my  very  busy  life, 
I  have  had  to  depend  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  on  my 
own  memory. 

In  the  course  of  my  long  and  very  strenuous  business 
career,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  was  never  away  from 
duty  owing  to  illness  even  for  a  day,  which  I  attri- 
bute to  my  observance  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, for  I  have  proved,  and  am  persuaded,  that 
there  are  great  blessings  attached  to  the  honouring 
of  God — not  only  in  the  matter  of  health  but  in 
considerable  freedom  from  the  anxieties  and  worries 
which  the  strenuous  business  life  of  the  age  in- 
evitably brings. 

"  And  so  as  Tiny  Tim  observed,  God  bless  us 
every  one  !" 


BILLING   AND    SONS,    LTD.,    PRINTERS,    GUILDFORD,    ENGLAND 


Vincent,  William 

Seen  from  the  railway 
platform 
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